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INTRODUCTION 


Toward New Horizons in Research 
and Cooperation 


It is with a great sense of pride and pleasure that we introduce this volume 
of research papers presented at our Second International Conference on 
Islamization of Knowledge at Islamabad, Pakistan. The event is significant 
in contemporary history because the learned participants made a pioneering 
attempt to define the relevance of Islam to their disciplines. 

Concern for the Islamization of Knowledge has grown out of the experience 
of some of the committed Muslim thinkers, who were responsible for 
establishing Muslim student organizations in the United Kingdom and later 
in the United States of America* The growth and success of the Muslim 
Students Association of the U.S. and Canada in particular, and on the inter- 
national level, of The International Islamic Federation of Student Organiza- 
tions and The World Assembly of Muslim Youth, brought into focus some 
of the fundamental problems faced by the Muslim ‘Ummah. It became more 
and more evident that the Muslim Ummah did not lack human and material 
resources, historical achievements, pride, and confidence in superior spiritual 
and social values; rather, the backwardness of the Ummah could clearly be 
traced back to a stagnation in thought and a lack of vision. This stagnation 
and myopia have blocked creative and healthy approaches to using the im- 
mense Muslim wealth of spiritual and material resources for building a dynamic 
Islamic society. It has become clear that a powerful Muslim civilization, in 
the face of contemporary challenges, can be rebuilt only if Muslims first reform 
and update their ways of thinking, and their academic and scientific 
methodology. 

This new approach and understanding was behind the success and the 
originality in the works and achievements of these student organizations. The 
youthful Muslim leaders made it their priority to address the reformation of 
thought and the integration of Western achievements in methodology with 
Islamic values and beliefs. The founding of the Association of Muslim Social 


*The most prominent among them was Dr. ‘AbdulHamid AbuSulayman who pioncered the 
establishment of the AMSS. 
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Scientists was a step in this direction. The idea was to sensitize Muslim social 
scientists, trained in the Western centers of learning, to the Islamic heritage, 
philosophy, and values. They could then forcefully work to establish the 
relevance of Islam to the present day social sciences. The Association pro- 
vided a voluntary platform for Muslim social scientists to come together, think 
aloud and exchange their creative insights and specific ideas about the best 
strategies and tactics to pursue the Islamization of Knowledge. 

It was soon clear that the drive for Islamization of Knowledge demanded 
a commitment of vast resources on the international level. In 1397 A.H. / 
1977 AC., the most committed and concerned Islamic scholars were invited 
to attend the first International Seminar at Lugano, Switzerland, to address 
the crisis of thought faced by the Muslim ‘Ummah. There was a general con- 
sensus about the need, fundamentally and comprehensively, to reform con- 
temporary Islamic thought, to redefine the intellectual and academic basis 
for the Islamization of Knowledge, and to establish a research institute to con- 
duct research and provide a platform for all Muslim intellectuals, scholars, 
and thinkers from all over the world. 

At the beginning of the new Hijrah century 1401 (1981 A.C.) the Interna- 
tional Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT) was incorporated in the United States 
of America as an Islamic academic and research institute to usher in a new 
era by serving and working for the sole purpose of achieving the goal of Islamiz- 
ing knowledge. The Institute immediately planned an international gathering 
of Muslim scholars, thinkers, and social scientists to deliberate on the in- 
tellectual problems in developing Islamic thought and Islamizing knowledge. 
This came to be called the Second International Conference on the Islamiza- 
tion of Knowledge. The purpose was to mobilize Muslim social scientists in- 
ternationally and enlist them for the great task of Islamizing their own 
disciplines. The seminar conference was to provide a world-wide forum for 
Muslim scholars and thinkers to report their achievements in developing Islamic 
thought, to exchange their ideas, and to define the foundations of the Islamiza- 
tion of Knowledge concept. 

The Conference was jointly sponsored by the National Hijrah Centenary 
Celebration Committee of Pakistan, the International Islamic University of 
Islamabad, and the International Institute of Islamic Thought and was held 
at Islamabad, Pakistan, in Rabi‘al Awwal, 1402 A.H. / January, 1982 A.C.. 
The participants were scholars and thinkers from all over the world. The Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, General Zia al Haq, inaugurated the conference, and the 
late A.K, Brohi, former Rector of the Islamic University, and many scholars 
for different universities of Pakistan, in addition to scholars from different 
parts of the world were in attendance. The conference, al hamdu Lillah “praise 
be to Allah”, was a success. It was also a successful beginning for the In- 
stitute because it helped to promote a sense of cooperation between the In- 
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stitute and other Muslim academic and intellectual institutions. The conference 
brought to Muslim academicians in many parts of the Muslim world an 
awareness of the causes of the sickness of the Ummah and made it possible 
for them to deliberate on the results of their original thinking and research 
into its cores. This deliberation focused on the 17 papers reproduced in this 
volume, four of which looked broadly at “Perspective on Islamization of 
Knowledge,” seven less broadly on “Perspective on the Islamization of 
Disciplines,” and the rest still more narrowly on “Islamizing Individual 
Disciplines.” 

One of the major papers presented at the conference was the now highly 
acclaimed work plan and monograph entitled, Islamization of Knowledge: 
General Principles and Work Plan. This work plan became the first major 
IIIT publication in the series on the Islamization of Knowledge, and summed 
up a long process of discussion, experiences and insights pooled by the founders 
of the IIIT over several years. It was developed, written, edited, and presented 
at the conference by the late Dr. Ismail Raji al Fartqi. 

The monograph laid down in clear terms the future plans of the Institute 
to Islamize knowledge, reform Islamic thought and reorient actions of the 
Muslim mind in order to meet contemporary challenges. The second revised 
edition of the monograph, fully revised, edited, updated and approved as a 
work plan for the Institute, is now available in both Arabic and English. 

Another paper, The fslamization of Knowledge: A New Approach Toward 
Reform of Contemporary Knowledge, by ‘AbdulHamid A. AbuSulayman was 
unquestionably a major contribution to the conference. Offered originally in 
Arabic, his paper is the first work to explore Islamization of Knowledge by 
focusing upon the roots of Islamic Legacy and subsequent stages of develop- 
ment. It is a premier effort to reform contemporary Muslim thought and to 
develop a new approach for Islamic methodology which fulfills the essential 
imperative of establishing Islamic Social Sciences. His works in this area laid 
the groundwork for the above mentioned monograph. 


Other highlights presented here include the pioneering work in the field 
of sociology by Muhammad al Mubarak, whose paper, Nahwa Siyaghah 
Islamiyah li Tlm al Tjtima* (Toward an Islamic reformulation of Sociology) 
brings a comprehensive in-depth perspective to the subject. 


In another work, “Contemporary Sociology: An Islamic Critique,’ Ilyas Ba- 
Yunus presents one of the first critiques of contemporary sociology from an 
Islamic perspective and provides unique insights to the “applied” vs “pure” 
and “value” vs “Value-free” controversy in the field. 

In yet another paper, Usiil al Figh: Manhaj Bahth wa Ma‘ifah al Figh al 
Islami (The Sources of Islamic Jurisprudence: Methodology of Research and 
Study of Islamic law), by Taha Jabir al ‘Alwani, the problem of Islamization 
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of knowledge in the contemporary world and the development of both culture 
and thought through the uses of Jjtihad is highlighted. 

Mahmoud Abu Saud, in his work, Islamic Categorization of Disciplines: 
An Economic Example, underscores the proposition that transactional 
disciplines are only means to the realization of man’s ultimate happiness. He 
uses the economic case to demonstrate that Islamic economics must flow out 
of the Shartah. 

Although not presented in this compilation of papers, one of the highlights 
of the conference was Akbar Ahmed’s preliminary paper on Islamization of 
Anthropology, which was later developed as a complete work and presented 
at the Third International Conference of Islamization of Knowledge held in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia in 1404 A.H. / 1984 A.C. 

Two years after the Seminar in Pakistan, the IIIT organized the Third In- 
ternational Conference above mentioned, which focused on the Islamization 
of individual disciplines in the social sciences. The fourth conference was 
held in Jumada al Ula 1407 A.H. / January 1987 A.C. in Khartoum, Sudan. 
By the time this work is in the hand of our readers, we hope that the papers 
from these subsequent conferences will be available to our reader as further 
steps toward establishing Islamic foundations for the various fields and com- 
ponents of human knowledge. 


The International Institute of Islamic Thought. 
Herndon, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Rabi‘ al Akhir 1409 AH/November 1988 AC. 


PART I: 
Perspectives on 
Islamization of Knowledge 


Islamization of Knowledge: A First Step to 
Intergrate and Develop the Muslim 
Personality and Outlook 


A. K. Brohi 


Islamization of Knowledge: A First Step 
to Intergrate and Develop 
the Muslim Personality and Outlook 


A. K. Brohi 


It is hereby necessary for me to emphasize the importance of acquiring 
knowledge. We should remind ourselves that Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) 
is asked in the Qur’én to pray for an increase in knowledge (Rabbi zidni ilman). 
The Prophet (SAAS), himself has emphasized the value of knowledge and 
highlighted the importance of acquiring knowledge, both for Muslim men and 
women. He said, “Acquire knowledge from cradle to grave.” Indeed he stated 
further that the acquisition of knowledge is a'duty imposed on every Muslim 
man and woman. As a matter of fact, the best life, considered from a Muslim 
perspective, would thus appear to be the one that is devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge, which may be regarded as a sacred religious duty imposed on 
every Muslim man and woman. 

Although this injunction was given 1400 years ago, it has been only in the 
recent past that the world has begun to realize its importance. Of course the 
world today believes in knowledge and mankind strives to acquire it, but the 
all-important question is what is it that may truly be called, from the Islamic 
viewpoint, “knowledge”, as opposed to pseudo-knowledge. Knowledge must 
be of truth and reality or of what the Qur’an calls Hagq. It must be acquired 
for the purpose of utilizing it in the service of life so that life is Lived’by mankind 
according to the aims and purpose for which it has been created and the mission 
which it has been assigned to fulfill. Small wonder that one of the prayers 
of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) was “O Allah may I see things as they are.” 
This prayer necessarily distinguishes the reality of things from mere appearance 
of them. After all, much of what appears to man may only be the source of 
illusion unless by clear perception, reasoning and the criterion of revelation. 

The knowledge imparted today in our universities and other academic centers 
of learning is the product of the contributions that various thinkers, scien- 
tists, philosophers and artists have made to man’s awareness of who he is, 
what his relationship is with Nature, his own life and the course of human 
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history. At one time, at the base of all knowledge lay the religious intuitions 
and insights of the masters of human widsom—the great prophets, sages and 
saints and such other God-inspired men. These were the men who had ex- 
pounded truth, from a source higher than the ordinary man’s perception, ex- 
perience or understanding of what goes on inside or around him. 

With the passage of time religious consciousness ceased to be recognized 
as a decisive influence in the growth of human knowledge. Indeed, in the 
post-Protestant period, and more particularly in the last 300 years or so, religion 
has fallen into disrepute and has even been “explained” by anthropologists 
as the source of superstition, or conformity to meaningless ritual and of un- 
critical acceptance of diverse dogmas which have no relationship with either 
reality or truth. About the middle of the nineteeth century AC, the most im- 
portant controversy faced by the protagonists of religion and science was the 
rival claims of religion and science as sources of knowledge. The relative 
validity of these twin sources of knowledge became a fashionable topic of 
discourse and the believers in the institution of religion were more or less 
put on the defensive by the scientists who, as “philosophers” of science, 
presented a world-view which supposedly answered all the metaphysical ques- 
tions which were traditionally understood from a religious perspective. Various 
disciplines such as epistemology, cosmology and ontology, rational psychology 
and natural theology took the place of religion. The first of these disciplines, 
answers the question “Is knowledge possible?” The second, “What is the struc- 
ture and the principle in terms of which to comprehend the nature of cosmos 
around us.” The third, “What is the nature of reality.” The fourth, “What is 
the nature of soul or of human consciousness,” and finally the fifth one, “What 
is the nature of Divinity and its relation to man.” By answering these ques- 
tions, the philosophers claim to have done all that religion professes to do 
for man. 

These disciplines co-existed in the pagan era of ancient Greece, but after 
the advent of science they began to claim that they were the exclusive custo- 
dians of ultimate truth. Indeed the time came that God, Who had been ac- 
cepted as maker of man and the universe and to Whom all things owe their 
existence and their eventual destination, was declared an illusion and religion 
labeled the “opium of the people”. Atheism went beyond agnosticism. The 
latter had only said “We do not know if God exists,’ but the former said firm- 
ly and loudly that we know that God does not exist. The Constitution of the 
USSR makes the preaching of atheism a constitutional duty—in keeping with 
Marxist thought. Suffice it to say for the present, that scientific knowledge, 
by the close of nineteenth century AC.in Europe, had begun replacing the 
religious teachings —the inviolable basis of which could be traced back to the 
revelation establishing the institution of universal religion for mankind. 

The textbooks that are prescribed in the universities today bear the indelible 
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imprint of outstanding irreligious thinkers like Darwin, Freud, and Karl Marx. 
Such dubious contribution to.contemporary thought is also reflected in the 
textbooks of sciences like Physics and Chemistry. These thinkers have presented 
a picture of the universe from which God has, so to speak, been ejected, and 
all the phenomena in nature and history now explained in terms of mechanical 
causation. 

I shall not include, in this context, pre-Darwinian philosophical controver- 
sies because that will take me too far afield. For the present, I shall consider 
only three thinkers in demonstrating some of the false assumptions on which 
the edifice of modern knowledge has been raised. The knowledge which they 
have given to us about life and the mind of man and his social behavior is 
currently being put forward as though it were an invincible oracle which man 
has to accept in order to understand his place in the scheme of things. The 
state of natural, biological , psychological and sociological sciences is unduly 
influenced by the dominating philosophy of these atheistic and materialist 
thinkers of the recent past and it is a great tragedy that Muslim students are 
made to tolerantly study their philosophies about these solemn and grave issues, 
thus prejudicing their response to life and to the universe. 

The natural sciences rely on inductive method for observing unanimities 
in nature, and set them forth in the form of mathematical formulae. The findings 
of sciences like physics and chemistry do not necessarily have to depend on 
the ultimate view-of the nature of man and the universe. The theory of matter, 
and motion or the concépt-of | time and space, or the character of chemical 
change, such as crystallization etc>, >do.not present any sharp conflicts between 
the scientific view of reality and the one which is presented by religious 
approaches to the physical and chemical aspects. of matter. In my opinion, 
the Einsteinian view of the behavior of moving particles — —or the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter—regarded from Islamic perspective, is false. But I cannot 
in this address deal with that aspect of my argument because falsity of theory 
of relativity does not seriously interfere with the views about the nature of 
life and mind which Islam advances for the benefit of the believers. In this 
sphere—that is life, mind and social behaviour— difficulties do arise from a 
false generalization which biologists, psychologists and social scientists put 
forward when they set out to apply the knowledge they claim to have gained, 
and suggest that it is to be regulative of life and mind, both pertaining to the 
nature of the individual and his destiny. 

The findings of the modern nuclear physics, of course, have been utilized 
for the making of thermo-nuclear weapons of destruction. Modern chemistry 
has been used for promoting the techniques of chemical warfare by perfec- 
ting devices for releasing poisonous gases or making available to nation-states 
other lethal means for destroying life. The pursuit of knowledge in itself is 
not to be discredited on that account; it is only the use or abuse of that 
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knowledge which is the point of our concern. Modern man uses the divinely 
bestowed gift upon man, viz., to know the nature of things, not for the pur- 
pose of serving life but for destroying it. This is so because scientific knowledge 
does not necessarily make us more human. The inductive method is not plainly 
available for application since the causation at work here is not mechanical 
so much as it is teleological. The fact that we are made to see by the scien- 
tists, the nature of life, mind and man’s social behavior as though they sub- 
sisted in their own right, outside the framework of religious or revelational 
criteria, we become subject to error. When we come to tackle the problem 
of understanding nature of life or nature of the human mind or nature of man’s 
behavior as the member of a social group or when we reflect on the meaning 
and goal of history, we should keep the above fact in mind. 

When Darwin published his book on the Origin of Species in 1275 A.H. 
/ 1859 AC., the patterns of thinking began to be re-formed from the prin- 
ciples of evolutionary biology that he taught. The eighteenth century scien- 
tific thought was dominated by the machine, but the later nineteenth century 
thought came to be dominated by the way living organisms were working and 
evolving, as theorized by Darwin and his followers. As has so often been 
remarked by historians of Western thought: “Eighteenth century philosophical 
mind was concerned with systems of order but the nineteenth century thought 
was concerned with the patterns of growth”. 

In what was alleged to be an “age of enlightenment,” it was somehow thought 
that progress would come through power which man had acquired over the 
forces of nature and that the knowledge that had been gained by the biologists 
and social scientists about man’s behaviour would enable them to radically 
change the enterprise of life. Later, when Darwin published his famous book 
on The Descent of Man in which he claimed that man has descended from 
anthropoids, he virtually questioned what was believed, on the basis of Western 
religious teachings, concerning the genesis of man viz. , that he had been created 
by God in his own image. To the popular mind, that was the most startling 
implication of Darwinian theory about the emergence of man. He had vir- 
tually challenged the contention of the Bible, that man had been created by 
God. But the full impact of the Darwinian theory could only be evaluated 
in the light of the classical view that had viewed anything that was fixed, final, 
and permanent as somehow being superior to that which changed and passed 
away. The end of each form was inherent in it from the very beginning and 
nothing could be derived from it that was not already existing in the archetypal 
plan or design. For example when an acorn is planted it grows into an oak. 
The process is repeated again and again but the end-product, the mature tree, 
is a thing which somehow always existed in potentiality in the acorn. This 
was the view of Aristotle and of the medieval thinkers. But when Darwin 
showed that species themselves move, he completed the destruction of the 
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old view. The old worship of the fixed and the permanent, gave way to a new 
investigation of change. The old preoccupation with the destiny or final pur- 
pose gave way to an equally intense preoccupation with the mechanisms of 
change. 

The vision of life and of nature that Darwin had presented was one of a 
universal battlefield where only those who were able to adapt themselves to 
the changing environmental conditions survived. The inevitable consequence 
of this view was that, after Darwin, there was a tendency to accept the state 
of natural warfare as ultimately beneficent, and the only source of progress. 

As any one can see, this approach to life is at war with the teaching of religion 
which calls upon man to pursue a prescribed path of rectitude, so that he 
may realise his destiny or final purpose for which he has been created. Far 
from engaging himself in a sort of cut-throat competition, he is called upon 
to co-operate with his fellow-men and to co-ordinate his activity with others 
in order to bring relief and redemption to mankind as a whole. Thus, Darwin 
and his followers, like Herbert Spencer, paved the way for their disciples to 
believe in ruthless struggle, for the survival value itself lay in successful com- 
petition. As early as 1266 A.H. / 1850 A.C., Herbert Spencer had said that 
the poor were unfit to survive and should be eliminated. In his words. “The 
whole effort of nature is to get rid of such, to clear the world of them, and 
make room for (the) better” Even defects in mental or physical constitution 
could be properly penalized by extinction. Accordingly, he opposed all devices 
to help prop-up weakness and enable it to survive—including such things as 
free education, poor laws and state-supported public health. To the same effect 
were the views of John Stuart Mill, who said: “Every restriction of competition 
is bad and every extension of it is always an ultimate good”. The American 
economists went much further: “Competition,” said Andrew Carnegie, “may 
be hard for the individual but it is best for the race because it ensures the 
survival of the fittest in every department:” “Millionaires,” said William Graham 
Sumner, “are product of natural selection, acting on the whole body of man 
to pick out those who can meet the requirements of certain work to be 
done. . . .If we do not like survival of the fittest we have only one other possible 
alternative, that is, the survival of the unfittest. The former is the law of civiliza- 
tion and the latter of anti-civilization.” 

Just as Darwin’s theory of evolution reduced life to the interplay of chance 
and variation, concepts of struggle for existence and successful adaption to 
environment brought out the survival of the fittest. Also toward the close of 
nineteenth century AC, a school of pyschology was founded by psychoanalyst 
Sigmund Freud who reduced the mind to a strange storehouse of repressed 
infantile wishes and desires and all mental diseases were regarded as being 
the result of the frustration of any tendency that continued to struggle for ex- 
pression. All this repression, said he, influenced thought and action. The most 
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casual slips of tongue or onset of pain, the forgetting of familiar names, or 
all sorts of oddities and blunders that interfere with our deliberate purpose, 
reflect real but unacknowledged motive. In a subsequent work suppression 
was described not only as a conflict of present forces but as the most recent 
manifestation of a history of emotional conflict which goes back to an origin 
in the sexual maladjustments of a little child. Even the perversions of adult 
life, e.g, sadism or simply continuations of infantile responses which have 
never been repressed and even the dominating and submissive tendencies, 
are regarded as aspects of sexuality. Concepts like auto-eroticism, Oedipus 
complex, libido or narcissism were trotted out in order to explain the mind 
away in mechanical term. 


The method that Freud evolved for treating these neuroses and other forms 
of psychotic maladjustments was based on the method of encouraging the pa- 
tient to allow the ideas, uppermost in his mind, to freely express themselves, 
thus enabling the sub-conscious layer of the patient’s mind to exhume his 
repressed sexuality. He claimed to cure his patients by bringing to the sur- 
face what had been shelved into the dark recesses of their unconscious. Un- 
doubtedly man’s sub-conscious does contain dark and demonic forces, but 
they are kept in check by the supreme presence of heavenly power. But if 
faith in the divine is demolished, as attempted by the Deist philosophers of 
the eighteenth century AC, any tampering of the unconscious, could only release 
those dark forces which ultimately take possession of the soul-life of man 
and make evil appear good. All the violence which goes on in the world to- 
day, and even the permissive character of modern society, is traceable to the 
impact of the science of psychoanalysis. 


The chief grounds of objection to this science have been stated by Prof. 
Murphey in his famous Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. He says: 


The chief grounds of objection have been, the concept of the un- 
conscious, and the quasi-animistic language which speaks of libido, 
censorhip, and ego, the emphasis upon sex specially infantile sex- 
uality, which is distinctive of Freud’s approach and the impossibility 
of experimental or statistical control of complicated factors unear- 
thed by the intricate and arduous process of psychoanalysis. The 
“unhappy divisions” existing among practioners have contributed 
to such distrust. But while so much uncertainty and open hostility 
attach to these doctrines, and indeed in many quarters (to) the whole 
movement, terms like “rationalization”, “compensation”, “defence 
mechanism” and “projection”, are rapidly becoming current. Not 
only such specific concepts, but the habit of thinking in terms of 
a struggling personality divided against itself, unaware of many 
of its own motives, and seeking through devious channels satisfac- 
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tions which it cannot or will not clearly define, has become a pro- 
minent feature in that general transition from structural to func- 
tional problems which has already engaged our attention. 


After the mind of man was thus mutilated, the philosophy of materialism, 
at the hands of Karl Marx and company, rejected the autonomy of the human 
spirit, reduced whole spheres of reality to matter and motion and that all 
changes within society were ascribed to the interplay of the force of economic 
production and distribution of wealth. Marx maintained that the course of 
history was pre-determined and that power could not be wrested from the 
hands of the ruling elite within the state except by force and violence. He 
elaborated his theory that a revolution would overtake the capitalistic society 
because, based on the theory of surplus value, rich classes will become richer 
and the poor classes will become poorer—compelling the poor to strike at 
and dismantle the wielders of power, establishing thereafter a dictatorship of 
the proletariat which will last until a classless society comes into being. As 
a result of this view of history, practical application of the social sciences 
began to be founded on the premises of economic forces which were con- 
sidered to be decisive in determining the course of history. The category of 
conscious pursuit of “purpose” which ordinarliy seems to influence the behavior 
of man, was rejected as being totally irrelevant. The state was deified and 
an apotheosis of the gospel of force was dramatized as providing relief and 
redemption to the down-trodden toiling millions. The war cry was: “Workers 
of the world to unite: you have nothing to lose but your chains” 

I have reviewed briefly the impact of Darwinism, Freudism (science of 
psychoanalysis) and Marxism to be able to argue that principal sectors of human 
knowledge that deal with life, mind and history are being approached today 
in terms of premises which are mechanical in character and that certain arti- 
ficial assumptions do not fit in within the framework of values which Islam 
upholds. Anyone going to the university necessarly has to look at these bran- 
ches of human learning, that is, the biological, psychological and social sciences 
in terms of the approach that has been made by these thinkers whose work 
I have bricfly outlined. I have done so to be able to say that their basic stand- 
points and findings run completely counter to the view of life, mind and history 
recommended by Islam, the universal religion of mankind. 

It is strange, is it not, that the world of Islam which commenced the fif- 
teenth Hijrah century of its own history, is not even cognizant of the con- 
tradiction in the lives of the Muslim students who are sent out to study modern 
knowledge? They are involved in a situation where they have to keep their 
religious convictions in one part of their being and convictions resulting from 
their studies in the universities in the other. They cannot possibly appear to 
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be one integrated personality, but instead a house divided against itself. The 
challenging task before Muslim thinkers today therefore is to rewrite stan- 
dard textbooks on principal branches of human learning to make them con- 
sistent with the basic principles that are discernible in the Qur'an regarding 
the nature of human life, mind and its social behavior. This is not the place 
to attempt any exposition of what these principles are and how radically they 
differ from those that at present are governing the disciplines to which I have 
made a reference. I concede that the problem is difficult to resolve, but it 
is equally clear that it should be speedily dealt with by the Ummah. Our 
students must have unity of outlook which, with respect to Islam must har- 
monize with the natural constitution of man and his role in human history. 

Much of the dissatisfaction expressed against Islam by modern educated 
Muslims is a result of the kind of textbooks they have read and so-called scien- 
tific thoughts, presented to them in the name of modern knowledge. We, 
therefore, would like to sponsor a world-wide movement for securing recogni- 
tion of the paramout need and so reorganize the elements of modern knowledge 
and to purge it of the deleterious elements, which are currently at war with 
the sanctity of our religious beliefs and practices and tend to give to the believers 
a sort of schizophrenic personality, so that when they are in a religious mood 
they do not unconditionally accept principal contributions of modern knowledge 
and when they are thinking about modern knowledge, their religious beliefs 
do not undergo a sort of heretical transmutation. 


Islamization of Knowledge: 
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Islamization of Knowledge: 
Problems, Principles and Prospective 


Ismail Raji al Fariigi 
Introduction 


This paper is the outcome of two papers on the subject by the president 
of the board of The International Institute of Islamic Thought, Dr. AbdulHamid 
‘A. ‘AbGSulayman, and myself. 

The presentation that follows is of grave importance, because taking stock 
in one’s situation, learning from the past, and planning to direct change to 
desired ends, are absolute necessities for survival and prosperity. The Divine 
judgment \y 246 SG pent bly pe ce pg be ay Yl of “Allah will not 
change the fate of a people until they change what is in themselves” (Quran 
13:11) is an absolute law of history. 

This paper contends that the Ummah suffers from a threateningly dangerous 
malaise. It attempts to apply a cure designed to restore to the Ummah its health, 
as well as to nudge it foward on its predestined role of responsible world 
leadership. 


WV E98 EN Gigs Sle Spe NOS y old Ue cles 15 So Lary iol Tuber Gis”) 
(God established the Ummah as median among the nations, just 


as He established the Prophet as median among yourselves, to 
separate good from evil, right from wrong—Qur’an 2:143). 


These considerations are sufficient to require the most serious attention 
an Islamic thinker can give to whet his spiritual appetite, to seek the greatest 
promise, and to participate in its future actualization. 

The last half of the fourteenth century witnessed a great surge in Islamic 
awareness worldwide, as well as the many significant strides which segments 
of the Ummah have made toward self-liberation. Despite these advances, the 
same century witnessed a great setback: a universal rush of Muslims toward 
imitating other civilizations. This rush never reached its goal in any field. 
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Instead, it succeeded in de-Islamizing the top layer of Muslim society and 
demoralizing the rest. The vision of Islam became clouded by another ver- 
sion which came to us with the colonial invaders. The alien vision survived, 
and indeed, grew more virulently after the invaders’ departure. For many 
generations, the Muslims have seemed unable to get rid of it. It is evident 
everywhere —in the imported institutions; in the spread of the English and 
French languages among them; in the design of their offices, homes, and cities; 
in the recreational programs; in the economic and political practices they follow 
and in the very ideas of reality, of nature, of man, and of society that they 
hold. The prime agent disseminating the alien view has been the educational 
system, bifurcated, as it is, into two subsystems, one “Modern” and the other 
“Islamic”. This bifurcation is the epitome of Muslim decline. Unless it is dealt 
with and removed, it will continue to subvert every Muslim effort to reconstruct 
the Ummah, and carry forth the @manah Allah (SWT) has entrusted to it. 

In the past, many great Muslims have attempted to reform Islamic educa- 
tion by adding to its curricula, subjects constitutive of the alien view. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan and Muhammad ‘Abduh were champions of this cause. Their 
strategy came to fruition in the 1380s A.H. / 1960’s A.C., when some of the 
Islamic universities were turned into ‘modern’ universities. All their efforts, 
and those of millions like them, rest on the assumption that the so-called 
‘modern’ subjects are harmless and can only lend strength to the Muslims. 
Little did they realize that the alien humanities, social sciences, and indeed 
the natural sciences, were facets of an integral view of reality, of life and the 
world, and of a hisotry that is equally alien to that of Islam. Little did they 
know of the fine, yet necessary relation which binds the methodologies of 
these disciplines (their notions of truth and knowledge), to the value system 
of an alien world. That is why their reforms bore no fruit. On one hand, the 
stagnant quality of Islamic learning was left untouched. On the other, the added 
“new” learning never produced any excellence such as it produced in its own 
homelands. On the contrary, it made Muslims dependent upon alien research 
and leadership. By its pompous claim of scientific objectivity, it managed 
to convince them of its truth over and against the affirmation of Islam, which 
the votaries of progress called conservative and backward. 

It is high time for Islamic scholars to disown such easy and harmful methods 
of educational reform. For them the reform of education should be the 
Islamization of modern knowledge itself, a task identical in character with, 
though greater in scope, than that undertaken by our ancestors who digested 
the knowledge of their time and produced the Islamic legacy of culture and 
civilization. As disciplines, the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences must be re-conceived and rebuilt, given a new Islamic base and assign- 
ed new purposes consistent with Islam. Every discipline must be recast so 
as to embody the principles of Islam in its methodology, in its strategy, in 
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what it regards as its data, its problems, its objectives, and its aspirations. 
Every discipline must be remolded to incorporate the relevance of Islam along 
a triple axis constitutive of tawhid. The first is the unity of knowledge, under 
which all disciplines must seek rational, objective, critical knowledge of truth. 
This will lay aside once and for all the claim that some science is agli(ra- 
tional) and some nagii (textual and tradition) and hence irrational; that some 
disciplines are scientific and absolute and others dogmatic and relative. The 
second is the unity of life, under which all disciplines must be taken into 
cognizance and oriented to serve the telic nature of creation. This will disarm 
the claim that some disciplines are value oriented while others are value-free 
or neutral. The third is the unity of history, under which all disciplines will 
acknowledge the ‘Ummatic or societal nature of all human activity, and serve 
the purposes of the Ummah in history. This will put to rest the division of 
knowledge into individual and social sciences, making all the disciplines, at 
once, humanistic and Ummatic. 

There can be no doubt that Islam is relevant to all aspects of thinking, of 
living and of being. This relevance must be articulated unmistakably in each 
discipline. The textbooks used by the discipline must be rewritten, establishing 
the discipline as an integral part of the Islamic vision of reality. Moreover, 
Muslim teachers have to be trained in the use of the new textbooks and Muslim 
universities, colleges, and schools transformed in order to resume their pioneer- 
ing leadership in world history. It was the madrasah (educational institution), 
animated by the vision of Islam, that created its wagf (endowment) status, 
giving it a legal corporate personality and autonomy, which made it serve 
as a model for the universities of Paris, Oxford and Cologne in the twelfth 
century. It was this same Islamic vision that made the madrasah the forerun- 
ner in every field of human inquiry, the molder of human character and per- 
sonality, and the projector of the ‘Ummah’ splendid achievements in culture 
and civilization. The madrasah observed the schedule of Islam whose day 
began with Salah al al Fajr (the early morning prayer). Its teaching activity 
was a live-in process where teacher and student constantly lived and worked 
together with one objective in view, namely, the articulation of the patterns 
of Allah in creation. Its pedagogy rested on the impeccable character of the 
shaykh (the mentor) whom the student was to emulate, while its commence- 
ment was the investiture of the student by the shaykh with his immah (the 
origin of the cap and gown graduation ceremony) as the symbol of total con- 
fidence that the student may now speak with his teacher’s authority and on 
his behalf. The standards of education were at the highest because the re- 
quirement of carrying the teacher’s honor and reputation in the student’s hand 
was the gravest obligation. This excellence was made possible because, at 
its base, stood the vision of Islam and the will and dedication to pursue the 
truth for the sake of Allah alone. 
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Notwithstanding all this, Muslims find themselves at the start of this fifteenth 
Hijrah century, besieged by a deluge of students without plans for a natural 
growth of the educational system as well as an explosion of knowledge of 
all fronts without plans for scholars or institutions to cope with it. The Muslim 
world keeps sending its youth to the West for education and training in ever 
increasing numbers and suffering their loss through “brain drain.” To add further 
to the tragedy, the opening of the fifteenth century A.H. shocked the Muslim 
conscience with its war between Iraq and Iran, the Soviet Union’s occupation 
of Afghanistan; “Israel’s” invasion of Lebanon, annexation of the Golan Heights 
and systematic colonization of the whole of Palestine; the continuing wars 
of the Western Sahara, Eastern Africa, South Arabia, and the Philippines; 
the continuing occupation and colonization of Kashmir and the persecution 
of the Muslim community of India (the largest minority in history). Still more 
Islamic activists around the globe are the object of prosecution, persecution 
and misrepresentation. The cause of Islém itself seems to be in peril. 

All these phenomena cast darkness and gloom over the ‘Ummah. Nothing 
is more tragically crucial for its thinkers than to focus their minds on the Um- 
mah’s malaise and seek the countering cure. Never in Islamic history has the 
cry of Allah Akbar (God is the greatest) sj 4). been more needed on 
the intellectual level as it is today. 

May the thinkers of the Ummah rise to the challenge! May Allah (SWT) 
be their constant Guide! And may they achieve in this domain, what will please 
Allah (SWT), His Prophet (SAAS), and all believers. 


I. The Problem 


A. Malaise of the "Urmmah 


The world ‘Ummah of Islam stands presently on the lowest rung of the lad- 
der of nations. In this century, no other people have been subjected to com- 
parable defeat or humiliation. Muslims have been defeated, massacred, robbed 
of their land and wealth, of their life and hope. They have been double-crossed, 
colonized and exploited; proselytized and forcefully or by means of bribes 
converted to other faiths. They have been moreover secularized, Westernized 
and de-Islamized by internal and external agents of their enemies. All this 
happened in practically very country and corner of the Muslirh World. Vic- 
tims of injustice and aggression on every count, the Muslims have been 
nonetheless vilified and denigrated in the representations of all nations. They 
enjoy the worst possible “image” in the world today. In the present day mass 
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media, for instance, the “Muslim” is stereotyped as aggressive, destructive, 
lawless, terrorist, uncivilized, fanatic, fundamentalist, archaic, and 
anachronistic. He is the object of hatred and contempt on the part of most 
non-Muslims, whether developed or underdeveloped, capitalist or Marxist, 
Eastern or Western, civilized or savage. The Muslim World itself is known 
only for its inner strife and division, its turbulence and self-contradictions, 
its wars and threat to world peace, its excessive wealth and excessive poverty, 
its famine and cholera epidemics. In the minds of people everywhere the 
Muslim World is the “sick man” of the world, and the whole world is led 
to think that at the root of all these evils stands the religion of Islam. The 
facts that the Ummah counts over a billion, that its territories are the vastest 
and the richest, that its potential in human, material and geopolitical resources 
is the greatest, and finally that its faith—Islam—is an integral, beneficial, world- 
affirming and realistic religion, make the defeat, the humiliation and the 
misrepresentation of Muslims all the more intolerable. 


B. Major Effects of the Malaise 


1. On the Political Front: The Ummah is divided against itself. The col- 
onial powers have successfully fragmented the Ummah into some fifty or more 
nation-states and set them against one another. The boundaries of the Muslim 
states have been so defined as to create perpetual friction for every state with 
its neighbors. Political machination by the enemy continually exploits those 
areas of friction and creates cause of alienation and hostility. Internally, every 
Muslim nation-state is, in turn, divided against itself, its population being 
heterogeneous, and one group having been assigned hegemony over the other 
groups by the colonial masters. No nation-state was given the time, the peace 
or the resources to integrate its own citizenry in order to make them a greater 
whole. To make things worse, the enemy has imported aliens into the Muslim 
World in order to guarantee perpetual strife between them and the natives 
or have converted the natives to Christianity, which necessarily implies their 
estrangement from their Muslim compatriots, or the infusion into non— Muslim 
Natives, of a notion of their identity, which sets them in conflict with the 
Muslims. Finally the enemy has created hostile “foreign” states within the 
body of the Ummah to divert Muslim energy away from reconstruction and 
to drain it in futile wars, or to serve as bases should the colonists decide to 
reoccupy the land for the colonial powers’ economic, strategic and political 
interests. No Muslim state is secure internally and none is secure externally. 
Every Muslim government spends the greater part of its resources and energy 
on securing its own power within and integrity without—and yet without avail. 

Throughout the Muslim World, except in a few regions where the enemy 
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found rulers ready to cooperate, the colonial administration destroyed all 
political institutions in the land. When the time came for the colonial ad- 
ministration to withdraw, power was entrusted to the native elites who had 
already been subjugated and Westernized. Still the real power lay only in the 
military which was destined to grab it at the first opportunity. In the majority 
of cases, Muslims are ruled by the military because they are devoid of political 
formations capable of operating the government, or of mobilizing the masses 
for resistance, or leading them into constructive political action, or, more 
simply, of acting in tandem with one another. 

2. On the Economic Front: The ‘Ummah is non-developed and backward. 
The overwhelming majority of its members everywhere are illiterate. Their 
production of goods and services is far below the need which is consequent- 
ly satisfied by the import of finished goods from the former colonial powers. 
Even in the strategic necessities of life, the staple foods, clothing, energy and 
hardware, no Muslim state is self-sufficient. Every state would be exposed 
to famine if the colonial powers wish for any reason to stop their unfair trade 
with it. Everywhere, colonial interests have been creating consumeristic desires 
and demands for colonialist products, while the needs of Muslims for pro- 
ductive hardware go unheeded. In their competition with local Muslim pro- 
ductivity, the colonialists seek, and they often succeed, to knock it out of the 
market. When some industry is developed with colonialist help, it turns out 
to be one dependent upon colonialist raw materials or finished components, 
which they alone supply, thus subjecting the industry to function at their mercy 
and to subserve their colonialist goals. In most cases, the new Muslim in- 
dustries are not designed to meet the crucial needs but those tangential needs 
created by colonialist intensive advertisement. Muslim agricultural self- 
sufficiency is their first enemy, since, at this stage and for a long time to come, 
this is a necessary prerequisite of Muslim resistance to any colonialist scheme. 
Everywhere, through a false promise of better living in the cities, the lure 
of temporary jobs in a speculative building-construction and consumer-goods 
industry, and the exploitation by landlords and tax collectors, Muslim farmers 
are uprooted from their villages. They migrate to the cities to live in shanty 
towns, dependent upon imported staple foods, and are ready to answer to the 
call of any demagogue. 

Although Allah saw fit to grant to some parts of the Muslim ‘Ummah natural 
and mineral wealth, we find that the ‘Ummah has not been able to utilize these 
resources fully to develop its potential capabilities. One of the main reasons 
for this, is the lack of political stability and sense of unity. This has made 
it very difficult for the "Ummah to channel the surplus resources to the parts 
where it is needed. This sad situation has lead instead to great loss and a 
diversion of this surplus of the Muslim financial and economic resources to 
non-Muslim lands. 
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3. On the Religio-Cultural Front: The centuries of Muslim decay have caused 
illiteracy, ignorance, and superstition to spread among Muslims. These evils 
have caused the average Muslim to recoil in the bliss of blind faith, to lean 
toward literalism and legalism or to surrender his spirit to his “shaykh”. All 
this bred into him no small measure of vulnerability. When the modern world 
impinged itself upon him, his military, political and economic weakness caused 
him to panic. He therefore sought half-measures of reform which, he thought, 
would speedily recapture for him his lost ground. Unwittingly, he took to 
Westernization, lured by the successful example of the West and prompted 
by his Western or Westernized advisers. In areas under colonial administra- 
tion, Westernization was ordered and promoted by every possible means at 
the rulers’ disposal. 

Well-meaning or otherwise, Westernizing Muslim leaders did not know that 
their programs would sooner or later undermine the Islamic religion and culture 
of their subjects. The connection between the manifestations of Western pro- 
ductivity and power and the Western views of God and man, of life, of nature, 
of the world, and of time and history, was too subtle for them to observe or, 
in their hurry, to mind. A secular system of education was built which taught 
Western values and methods. Soon generations of graduates who were ignorant 
of their Islamic legacy began to make up our society. Their ignorance was 
combined with suspicion of the legacy’s guardians, namely the ulamé’, who 
were well-meaning despite their conservation, literalism, legalism or mysticism. 
A gap began to develop within the ranks of the Umrah, dividing it into Wester- 
nizing secularizers and their opponents. The colonialist powers saw to it that 
the former became the decision-makers in society. 

By the colonialists directly or by their native stooges, everything Islamic 
fell under attack. The integrity of the Qur’anic text, the genuiness of the Pro- 
phet (SAAS), the veracity of his Sunnah, the perfection of the Shariah, the 
glories of Muslim achievements in culture and civilization—none of these were 
spread. The purpose was to destroy the Muslim’s confidence in himself, in 
his Ummah, in his faith and his ancestors to undermine his Islamic con- 
sciousness; also to subvert his Islamic personality, and thus, to make him more 
subservient, lacking the spiritual stamina necessary for resistance. The col- 
onialists and their stooges filled the Muslim’s daily life with tasks and ideas 
promoting Western culture. He (the Muslim) was bombarded with newspapers, 
books and magazines, radio and television, cinema and theater, records and 
tapes, street posters and neon signs. Muslim governments took pride in the 
new boulevards they opened in their capitals dotted with Western-style high- 
tise office or apartment buildings, but they were not shamed by the squalor 
and degradation of the rest of their towns and villages. Westernized elites fre- 
quented public halls to watch or hear a movie, an opera, a concert or a drama, 
and their sons and daughters read about them in books in the secular or mis- 
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sionary schools and colleges, without realizing their incongruity with 
everything else they thought or did. Those who completed their self- 
Westernization stood out even more oddly against their Muslim environment 
and background. The integrity of Islamic culture and the unity of the Islamic 
style of life were shattered in their own persons, in their thought and action, 
and in their homes and families. Western social institutions and customs were 
introduced with impertinence. Instead of raising themselves from their decay 
to the heights of virtue and societal efficacy envisaged for them by Islam, 
Muslim women began to hanker after the manifestations of Western decay: 
gradual nudity and tabarruj, economic independence aimed at individualistic 
license, egotistic pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance of duties imposed by 
the extended family. 

In our cities, Islamic architecture is dead and Islamic town planning non- 
existent. Our overgrown urban centers repeat every mistake and shortcoming 
of the European cities which underwent the industrial revolution two cen- 
turies ago as if we are utterly incapable of learning from the experience of 
others. Our homes, our furniture, and arts of decoration are hodgepodge of 
all styles, betraying our confused notions of who and what we are. 

In short, despite all claims to the contrary, to the extent that he has Wester- 
nized himself, the Muslim has, in fact, barbarized himself. His life has become 
a conglomeration of styles discontinuous with his past. He has made of himself 
something neither Islamic nor Western, a cultural monstrosity of modern times. 


C. The Self-Perpetuating Core of the Malaise 


There can be no doubt that the main locus and core of the ‘Ummah’s malaise 
is the prevalent educational system. It is the breeding ground of the disease. 
It is in schools and colleges that self-estrangement from Islam and from its 
legacy and style are generated and perpetuated. The educational system is 
the laboratory where Muslim youth are kneaded and cut, where their con- 
sciousness is molded into a caricature of the West. Here, the Muslim’s linkage 
with his past is severed; his natural curiosity to learn the legacy of his fathers 
is stymied; here, willingness to touch base with them and spring toward creative 
representation or Vergegenartigung (i.e., the making present and alive again) 
of Islam is blunted with the doubts the system has injected into every recess 
of his consciousness. 

1. The Present State of Education in the Muslim World: Despite the tremen- 
dous expansion which has taken place so far, the state of Muslim education 
is at its worst. As far as Islamization is concerned, the traditional and the 
secularist schools, colleges and universities have never been more daring in 
the advocacy of their unIslamic theses, and never have they had the captive 
ear of the overwhelming majority of Muslim youth as they do today. Since 
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its inception under colonialist administrations, the secularist education system 
has assumed tremendous proportion, elbowing the Islamic system from the 
field. Islamic education, for the most part, remains a private affair devoid 
of access to public funds. Where public funds are made available, demands 
of secularization are imposed in the name of modernism and progress. This 
usually consists of bifurcating the curriculum into contrasting —no, opposing — 
sections, one Islamic and one modern, al-Azhar being the classic example. 
The Islamic part of the curriculum remains unchanged, partly because of con- 
servation and vested interests, and partly because it is in the secularist plan 
to keep it out of touch with reality and modernity, so that its graduates would 
present no competition to those of the secular institutions, This was all thought 
out and well planned by the colonial strategists. National independence gave 
the secularist system its greatest boost by adopting it as its own, pouring public 
funds into it, and secularizing it even further in the name of nationalism. The 
forces of Westernization and secularization and the resultant de-Islamization 
of teachers and students is worse than under colonialism. A spirit of resistance, 
of searching for liberation and an Islamic solution, then animated nearly 
everyone. Today, there is cynicism and lethargy, mistrust of all leaders large- 
ly due to repeated false promise and disappointments and to the sad example 
of morally bankrupt leaders. No Muslim government, no university administra- 
tion, no private organization is doing anything about the sinking morale of 
college youth or about their continuing de-Islamization through “education”. 
The colossal building program in the affluent countries and the consequent 
expansion in students, faculty and facilities, all serve the secularist causc. 
Hardly any percentage of the funds are devoted to “modernize” in a genuine 
sense, i.e., to improve the Islamic quality of education and the Islamic orien- 
tation of students and faculty. Every where the race is on ata maddening speed 
toward the Western educational model. 

2. The Lack of Vision: Despite all claims to the contrary, the result achieved 
is not the Western model but a caricature of it. Like the Islamic model, the 
Western educational model rests ultimately on a vision, though different from 
that of Islam and is animated by a will to realize that vision. Buildings and 
offices, libraries and laboratories, classrooms and auditorial teaming with 
students and faculty are all material paraphernalia of little worth without a 
vision. It is the nature of the vision that it cannot be copied. Only its inciden- 
tals can. This is why in nearly two centuries of Westernized, secularized educa- 
tion, the Muslims have produced nothing— neither a school, college or univer- 
sity, nor a generation of scholars—which matches the West in creativity or 
excellence. The insoluble problem of low standards in Muslim World institu- 
tions is a necessary consequence of this lack of vision. There is no genuine 
search for knowledge without spirit; the spirit is precisely what cannot be 
copied. It is generated by a vision of the self, the world and reality, in short, 
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by religion. Muslim World education lacks this vision. Its leadership does 
not have the vision of Western man by necessity; it does not have the vision 
of Islam by choice, i.e., by ignorance, laziness and unconcern. Educational 
leadership in the Muslim World has been Philistine, without culture and without 
cause. Nationalism has inspired the Western universities in the last two hun- 
dred years because romanticism has replaced the defunct God of Christianity 
with “la nation” as genuine “ultimate reality”. For the Muslim no reality is 
ultimate but Allah. Ultimate loyalty to the nation-state, is therefore not only 
impossible to him; it is blasphemous. Whatever the Muslim's linkage with 
his legacy and past, it is not possible for him to be a “nationalist” in the same 
sense as the European who has outgrown his Christianity. 

Look at the highest model of Muslim university teacher, the professor with 
a doctorate from a Western University. He was trained in the West and graduated 
with a fair or less than fair average. Since he was not Islamically motivated 
beforehand —i.e., he has not embarked on his expedition to seek knowledge 
for the sake of Allah (SWT), but for a materialist, egotistical (at best, na- 
tionalistic) goal—he did not obtain all the knowledge available to him in the 
West. Neither did he surpass his Western teachers at their own game, nor 
did he, like his ancestors who learned and Islamized the sciences of ancient 
Greece, Persia and India, digest what he learned or seek to rehabilitate it within 
the Islimic vision of knowledge and truth. Rather, he was satisfied to pass, 
to obtain the degree, to return home and achieve a position of affluence and 
eminence. The books he read as a student are the ultimate reaches of his 
knowledge, for now, he has neither time, nor energy nor motivation to push 
the frontiers of knowledge his training had reached. His living and working 
conditions add to his distraction from such a distant ideal. Naturally, his 
students must come out even less motivated as well as less competent than 
him. For them, the Western ideal has receded even farther. Gradually, the 
standards sink. Western education in the Muslim World becomes a caricature 
of its Western prototype. 

The materials and methodologies presently taught in the Muslim world are 
copies of the Western ones but devoid of the vision which animated them in 
the West. Lacking this they are instruments of mediocrity. Unconsciously, 
these dispirited materials and methodologies continue to exert a sinister de- 
Islamizing influence of the student by posing as alternatives to the Islamic 
ones as well as agents of progress and modernization. They make of the 
graduate of the Muslim World university a typical “sophomore,” thinking that 
he knows, but knowing very little indeed. 

The very possibility of excellence in the Western disciplines is thus remov- 
ed from the Muslim student. This possibility requires perception of the totality 
of knowledge in the fields as well as motivation by a driving idea to appropriate 
and to transcend the totality. The former depends upon the latter since, in 
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order to acquire knowledge of the totality, one must be driven by a consum- 
ing idea which only commitment to a cause generates. Without a cause, the 
Muslim is not driven to master the totality of knowledge in the discipline, 
and without that mastery, no transcendence of the discipline’s state-of-the-art 
is possible. For the Muslim, the only cause which can be really a cause, is 
Islam. Lacking it, the Muslim teachers who study in the West never reach 
the totality of knowledge. As teachers in the universities, they cannot impart 
cither requisite of excellence to their students. They are content in most cases 
to copy and to translate the less-than totality which they had acquired, doom- 
ing their students to a mediocre performance at best. 

That teachers in Muslim world universities are not possessed by the vision 
of Islam and are not driven by its cause, is certainly the greatest calamity 
of Muslim education. Throughout the Muslim world, students enter the univer- 
sity equipped—as far as the Islimic vision is concerned—with the little 
knowledge of Islam they have acquired at home and/or at the elementary or 
secondary school. Obviously, this constitutes no “vision” and no “cause”. 
Ideologically therefore, the freshman student enters as a tabula rasa. He may 
come with sentiments but surely not with ideas. These sentiments, if any, 
are shipwrecked when confronted with the “ideas”, “facts” and the “objec- 
tive” judgments of “science” presented to him in the disciplines. Obviously, 
he has no defense and no vision with which to counter on the ideational level. 
If he does not graduate a confirmed atheist, secularist, or communist, his 
view of Islam has receded to the realm of personal, subjective, and sentimental 
attachment to family and people. Of Islam as a vibrant ideology replete with 
the best ideas in relevance to any problem, he has none. On the ideational 
level, the student in the Muslim World university confronts the alien ideologies 
presented to him in textbooks or classrooms with as miserable a defense as 
a soldier with lance and sword confronts one armed with a tank and machine 
gun. Nowhere in the Muslim world is the Islamic vision taught to all students 
as the Western tradition is taught to high school students in the West, i.e., 
with consistency, universality, utmost seriousness, and commitment on the 
part of all. In no Muslim world university is such a vision part of the “basic” 

r “core” studies program compulsory to all students. 


Il. The Task 


The greatest task confronting the ‘Ummah in the fifteenth century Hijrah 
is that of solving the problem of education. There can be no hope of a ge- 
nuine revival of the Ummah unless the educational system is revamped and 
its faults corrected. Indeed, what is needed is for the system to be formed 
anew. The present dualism in Muslim education, its bifurcation into an Islamic 
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and a secular system must be removed and abolished once and for all. The 
two systems must be united and integrated. The emergent system must be in- 
fused with the spirit of Islam and function as an integral part of its ideological 
program. It should not be allowed to remain an imitation of the West, nor 
left to find its own way. It cannot be tolerated to serve merely the economic, 
pragmatic needs of the students for professional knowledge, personal advance- 
ment, or material gain. The educational system must be endowed with a mis- 
sion, none other than that of imparting the Islamic vision and of cultivating 
the will to realize it in space and time. Such a task is indeed difficult to per- 
form and may be costly. However the Ummah, in its totality, spends a far 
lesser percentage of its “gross national product”, of its annual budget, than 
most other Umam in the world today. Even in those affluent countries where 
the budget of education is significant, the expenditure is, for the most part, 
on buildings and administration rather than on research and education ac- 
tivities proper. The Ummah must spend far more on education than it presently 
does in order to attract the best minds, and to help them maintain the dignity 
Allah (SWT) has bestowed upon them as “men of knowledge” or “seekers” 
after it. 


A. Uniting the Two Systems of Education 


The Islamic system of education consisting of elementary and secondary 
madrasahs as well as of college level kulliyyahs or jamiahs ought to be united 
with the secular system of public schools and universities. The union should 
bring to the new unified system the advantages of both, the financial resources 
of the state and the commitment to the vision of Islam. Union of the two systems 
should individual eliminate their disadvantages, that is, the inadequacy of ar- 
chaic textbooks and inexperience of teachers in the traditional system, and 
the mimicry of the secular West in its methods and ideals. 

The advantages may be gathered by the new system if the respective govern- 
ments agree to appropriate for it the necessary funds without exercising stifl- 
ing control. Steps must be taken to make the new educational system finan- 
cially secure, if not wholly independent, by promoting endowments whose 
income would fund the system or its parts. Such endowments are precisely 
the awqdaf which the Shariah recognized and protected for the welfare of the 
‘Ummah. It was the wagf ot each madrasah that made it autonomous in the 
past, and thus enabled its teachers and students to seek knowledge for the 
sake of Allah (SWT) alone—the necessary condition for any successful search 
for the truth. It again was the waqf institution which gave the madrasah the 
first legal or corporate personality in history. It was the wagf-based madrasah 
that constituted the model emulated by the first universities of the West when 
they were founded eight centuries ago. 
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Because of the explosion of knowledge as well as of student numbers, educa- 
tion may be too expensive nowadays to be funded by wagf endowments alone. 
A yearly portion of public funds may well be necessary. However, the state 
should develop the wisdom necessary to negotiate with the educators on the 
amount of the subsidy and trust them to make the best possible use of it. If 
state universities in the West could do this, it is certainly presumptuous to 
claim that Muslims, acting under Quranic injunctions, are incapable of the 
same. There can be neither good nor future in an Ummah which does not 
respect its learned sons and daughters; which does not exert itself to transmit 
to them the cultural and spiritual legacy of the ancestors, and which does not 
enable its youth to add to and enrich their tradition. It is a sign of tyranny 
when the state does not trust its educators to do their job without policing 
the educational establishments. Finally it is a sure sign of decay when educators 
have to be told by political rulers what to teach and how to run the academic 
concern. 


B. Instilling the Vision of Islam 


The union of the two systems is expected to do more than bring means to 
the Islamic system and autonomy to the secular. It is expected to bring Islamic 
knowledge to the secular and modern knowledge to the Islamic system. In 
regard to elementary and secondary education, the crime of entrusting Muslim 
youths to missionaries or non-Muslim educators must be stopped. Every 
Muslim youth is entitled to receive full instruction in the religion, ethic, law, 
history and culture of Islam. The Ummah or any section of it, as well as 
its leaders, are legally responsible, and in the eye of God criminally indic- 
table if they failed to give that basic instruction in Islam to every Muslim child. 

The same is even more true in the case of adult education. The child’s spirit 
is protected by his parents or guardian who will see to it that he commits 
no act odious to Islam or violates any provision of the shariah. The adult, 
on the other hand, is free. He is the target of anti-Islamic propaganda in and 
outside the university. In the college classroom and in the assigned readings, 
he is constantly presented with alien ideologies in the name of science and 
modernism. Anti-Islamic ideas and options for conduct are claimed to con- 
stitute scientific truth, to be based-on objective fact. In his tender years, the 
Muslim student was presented with Islam through the voice of parental authori- 
ty. His mind was not mature enough to understand or appreciate “objective” 
claims. His attachment to the Islamic position therefore was born out of sen- 
timent, not of reasoned conviction. Evidently, his commitment to Islam can- 
not withstand the onslaught of “scientific”, “objective” or “modern” truth. This 
is why, in the absence of any counter presentation of the Islamic claims, a 
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presentation made with the same force of objectivity, with the same appeal 
of modernity, the Muslim college student succumbs to the secular claim and 
converts to it. So begins the process of de-Islémization in Muslim univer- 
sities. After four years of such alienating influence within the university and 
an equal, if not superior, influence stemming from the mass media, his peers 
and society, the Islamic consciousness of the Muslim is ravaged. No wonder 
he becomes a cultural Philistine, a cynic who is at home neither in Islam 
nor in the West, ready to be swayed by anyone who caters to his whim of 
the moment. 

1. Compulsory Study of Islamic Civilization: The only possible antidote 
to this de-Islamization on the university level is the compulsory four-year study 
of Islamic civilization. Every student in the university ought to undertake this 
course of study regardless of his major. The fact that he is a citizen, a member 
of the Ummah, imposes upon him the obligation to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the Ummah’s legacy, an adequate command of the Ummah’s 
spirit and familiarity with its civilization. It is not possible to be civil without 
such knowledge. Even if the student belongs to a non-Muslim minority, it 
does not absolve him from fulfilling this basic requirement. Since he and/or 
his parents have opted to be citizens of the Islamic state, he must acquire the 
necessary familiarity with the civilization to which his home-state belongs, 
the spirit and hope which move it and his compatriots. No person may be 
left without acculturation in Islam, without “socialization” or integration into 
its society. Only such study can immunize him against invading ideologies; 
for it would enable him to meet argument with argument, objective evidence 
with objective evidence. Only such study can prepare him for genuine par- 
ticipation in the cultural life and progress of the “Ummah; for only through 
it will he learn the essence of Islamic civilization, the logique of Islam, and 
hence the direction into which the Ummah is going, or hoping to go. 

The study of civilization is the only way to grow in the person a sense of 
his identity. No one may be said to be self-conscious who does not know his 
forefathers; and that is to say, who does not know the spirit which animated 
them, their achievements in the arts and sciences, in their political and 
economic life, in their social organization, in their esthetic experience; who 
is unmoved by their travails and tragedies, their glories and victories; who 
is uninspired by their hopes. The consciousness of self-identity is not achiev- 
ed except when such knowledge of one’s background is contrasted with 
knowledge of other peoples and groups, of other civilizations. To know one- 
self is to know how one is different from others, not in material needs or 
utilitarian realities, but in the view of the world, in moral judgment, and 
spiritual hope. This is all the domain of Islam, of the culture and civilization 
which Islam built and sustained through the generations. It is achievable on- 
ly through the study of Islam and its civilization, and the comparative study 
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of other religions and civilizations. Today, to be “modern” is to be civiliza- 
tionally conscious; i.e., to be conscious of the nature of one’s civilizational 
heritage, of the essence which produced its various manifestations, of its distinc- 
tion from other streams of civilizational history, and of its pull and direction 
for the future. Without such knowledge, one cannot be the subject of his own 
fate; and certainly one cannot survive in this world. Unlike the past, the civiliza- 
tional forces contending in this century can reach and overtake anyone without 
invasion or military occupation of his land. They can subvert his mind, con- 
vert him to their world view, neutralize and contain him as a puppet whether 
he is aware or not. Certainly, these forces are contending with one another 
to dominate the world. And it is the decision of Muslims today whether Islam 
will be the victor tomorrow; whether or not Muslims will be the subjects 
of history or merely its objects. Indeed, the civilizational battle now in pro- 
gress in the world-scene, will not leave anyone unscathed. Every human is 
bound to be transofrmed by one contender or another, unless he himself in- 
stantiates the contender civilization and is therefore a transformer of others. 

It is unbecoming of Muslims to argue that Islamic civilization will remain 
alive as long as it is taught in the departments or institutes of Islamic study 
in the universities or colleges of the sharz‘ah. Indeed, it is indicative of their 
decadence that Muslims have instituted “departments of Islamic studies” in 
their universities. These are always copies of departments of Orientalistic 
studies in Western universities, where the study of Islam is the specialization 
of the few whom society needs for administering its relations with the Muslim 
World. 

Knowledge of Islam and of its civilization is not meant for the few. The 
vision of Islam is not meant for, nor needed by the specialist alone; it is for 
all humans and it is designed to elevate all those who are possessed by it to 
a higher level of existence. Islam abhors the division of humans into clerics 
and lay; it insists that all men are to know, teach and observe the truth. The 
vision of Islam is needed to defend the whole people against the alien ideologies 
invading the consciousness. Unless everybody is immunized against the disease, 
the ‘Ummah will become the victim. Moreover, Islam is the comprehensive 
religion whose vision is relevant to every human activity, to every endeavor, 
whether physical, social, economic, political, cultural or spiritual. It is not 
an other-wordly religion like Christianity and Buddhism, content to direct 
“divinity” affairs and leave the rest to Caesar. Nothing is said or done in any 
shop or factory, office or home, theater or field or a fortiori, in any classroom 
or laboratory of the university to which Islam is not relevant. The vision of 
Islam is therefore truncated—and hence dead —if it is cultivated only in one 
department or faculty. It must be the guiding, determining first principle of 
every discipline. 

What is needed therefore is a four-year course of study to be part of the 
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“basic” or “core” program for all students, regardless of their majors or pro- 
fessions. It should seek to give the Muslim student knowledge of the first 
principles of Islam as essence of Islamic civilization in the first year; of the 
historical achievements of Islamic civilization as manifestations in space-time, 
of the first principles of Islam in the second year; of how Islamic civilization 
compares and contrasts with other civilizations in essence and manifestation, 
in the third year; and of how Islamic civilization is the only viable option 
in dealing with the fundamental problems of Muslims and non-Muslims in 
the contemporary world, in the fourth year. 

2. Islamization of Modern Knowledge: It would be a great step forward 
if Muslim World universities and colleges were to institute compulsory courses 
in Islamic Civilization as part of their basic studies program for all students. 
This would provide the students with faith in their own religion and heritage 
and give them the confidence in themselves to enable them to face and sur- 
mount their present difficulties as well as to forge ahead toward the goal assign- 
ed to them by Allah (SWT). But it is not enough. 

In order to forge ahead toward this Islamic goal and thus make the Word 
of Allah supreme in space and time, knowledge of the world is absolutely 
indispensable. This knowledge is the goal of the disciplines. Before Muslims 
went into decay and slumber, they had developed the disciplines, established 
and clarified the relevance of Islam, of its world view and values, to everyone 
of them. They integrated them successfully into the main corpus of Islamic 
knowledge. They made wonderful contributions in all fields, and they utilize 
that knowledge efficiently to promote their Islamic ideals. During their slumber, 
non-Muslims have taken the legacy of Muslim scientists and men of knowledge, 
integrated it into their own world view, developed the disciplines, added signifi- 
cant contributions to them and utilized the new knowledge to their advan- 
tage. Today, non-Muslims are the undisputed masters of all the disciplines. 
Today, in Muslim World universities, their books, achievements, world views, 
problems and ideals are being taught to Muslim youths. Muslim youths are 
being Westernized on account of this. 

This situation must change. There can be no doubt that the Muslim academi- 
cians ought to master all the modern disciplines, understand them complete- 
ly, and achieve an absolute command of all that they have to offer. That is 
the first prerequisite. Then, they ought to integrate the new knowledge into 
the corpus of the Islamic legacy by eliminating, amending, re-interpreting and 
adapting its components as the world view of Islam and its values dictate. 
Finally, by their example as pioneers, they ought to teach the new generation 
of Muslims and non-Muslims how to follow in their footsteps, push the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge even farther, discover new layers of the patterns 
of Allah (SWT) in creation, and establish new paths for making His will and 
commandments realized in history. 
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The task of Islamizing knowledge (in concrete terms, to Islamize the 
disciplines, or better, to produce university level textbooks recasting some 
twenty disciplines in accordance with the Islamic vision) is also the most dif- 
ficult. No Muslim has yet contemplated it enough to discern its prerequisities, 
or to articulate its constitutive steps and measures. All that our previous 
reformers had thought of was to acquire the knowledge and power of the West. 
They were not even aware of the conflict of Western knowledge with the vi- 
sion of Islam. It is our present generation that first discovered the conflict 
as we lived it in our own intellectual lives. But the spiritual torture the con- 
flict has inflicted upon us caused us to wake up in panic, fully aware of the 
rape of the Islamic soul taking place before our very eyes in the Muslim World 
universities. That is why we are alerting the Muslim World to the evil and 
seeking for the first time in history to elaborate a plan to arrest it, to combat 
its effects, and to re-launch Islamic education on its proper track, leading to 
its predestined goal. 


It is most regrettable that the Muslim World is still devoid of a center where 
thinking on this high level takes place. What is needed is a university which 
acts as headquarters for Islamic thought, where the disciplines undergo 
Islamization and the process gets tested in the class and seminar rooms of 
the undergraduate and graduate programs of study. Until the Islamic Univer- 
sity of Islamabad entered into collaboration with the International Institute 
of Islamic Thought, not one educational institution in the Muslim World had 
moved a finger to Islamize knowledge, to produce Islamic textbooks for col- 
lege use in the disciplines, or the tools of research necessary for the writing 
of these text books. And yet, everywhere in the Muslim World one hears of 
the need to Islamize education, its men and institutions, its curricula and text- 
books. On the official level where the power to decide rests, one finds little 
more than lip-service, either made by the ignorant or designed otherwise to 
mislead the masses. 


This task is the noblest of all tasks, the highest instantiation of the Divine 
iradah, the first categorical imperative of all morality. The world religions, 
the West and Communism did not begin to grow, to develop and achieve what 
they did without such a cause animating and driving their adherents. The least 
argument is that Muslims too, should lend their souls to determination by 
a cause if they want to stop being the objects of history and become its sub- 
jects. And yet, Islam is not another “ism” on a par with these movements; 
nor does it present its claim as its own, as a dogma— personally experienced 
and subjectively appropriated—which can only be adopted or dropped arbitrari- 
ly. The claim of Islam is a rational, necessary, and a critical claim, It has 
universal validity, an ought-claim and title to the acknowledge and acquiescence 
of mankind. As a rational claim it can be met only with counter-argument, 
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which the Islamic adherent should welcome and to which he should respond 
with evidence. No part of the Islamic claim, or “relevance” of Islam to any 
discipline, may be accepted without convincing evidence. But when the Islamic 
vision has made its claim and established it for the most exacting scholar- 
ship; when it has substantiated it for the most fastidious consciousness; then 
it can be rejected and/or resisted only out of irrationality or malice. The former 
is the prerogative of the ignorant, the mentally deranged; the latter, that of 
the committed enemy. Both constitute what Islam calls jahiliyyah. 

This is then the great task facing Muslim intellectuals and leaders: to recast 
the whole legacy of human knowledge from the standpoint of Islam. The vi- 
sion of Islam would not be a vision unless it is a vision of something, name- 
ly, life, reality and the. world. That content (reality, etc.) is object of study 
of the various disciplines. To recast knowledge as Islam relates to it, is to 
Islamize it; i.e., to redefine, and re-order the data, to rethink the reasoning 
and relating of the data, to reevaluate the conclusions, to re-project the goals— 
and to do so in such a way as to make the disciplines enrich the vision and 
serve the cause of Islam. To this end, the methodological categories of Islam, 
namely, the unity of truth, the unity of knowledge, the unity of humanity, 
the unity of life, and telic character of creation, the subservience of creation 
to man and of man to God must replace the Western categories and deter- 
mine the perception of ordering of reality. So too, the values of Islam, name- 
ly, the usefulness of knowledge for man’s felicity, the blossoming of man’s 
faculties, the remolding of creation so as to make concrete the Divine pat- 
terns. The building of culture and civilization, of human monuments in 
knowledge and wisdom, heroism and virtue, piety and saintliness, should 
replace the Western values and direct the learning activty in every field. To 
elaborate and articulate more precisely, the foregoing principles reflect the 
purpose of the rest of this book. 


Ill. The Methodology 
A. Shortcoming of Traditional Methodology 


In consequence of the terrible devastation which non-Muslims inflicted upon 
the ‘Ummah in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Hijrah—the Tatar inva- 
sion from the East and the Crusader invasion from the West— Muslim leaders 
lost their nerves and their confidence in themselves. Thinking their world 
consigned to doom, they became over-conservative and they sought to preserve 
their identity and most precious possession, viz., Islam, by proscribing all 
innovation and advocating a strict adherence to the letter of the Shariah. It 
was then that they abandoned the major source of creativity in the law—ijtihad. 
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They declared its gates closed. Treating the Shariah as perfected in the works 
of the ancestors, they declared any departure from it an innovation, and every 
innovation undesirable and condemnable. As elaborated by the schools, the 
Shartah was to become frozen, and as such, to safeguard the survival of Islam. 
The survival of Islam, and indeed, Muslim victory and expansion in Russia, 
the Balkans, Central and Southeast Europe in the eighth to twelfth centuries 
did not undo the conservative measures. The universal adoption of tarigahs 
or ways helped the Muslims to overcome their difficulties in the absence of 
igjihad as a source of creativity. The Shariah therefore remained a closed system 
until modern times when modern science and technology gave the West the 
power to confront and defeat the Muslims. 

In modern times the West undid the Ottoman conquests in Europe, occupied, 
colonized and fragmented the whole of the Muslim World except Turkey proper, 
from where the Western powers were driven by force Yemen and central and 
west Arabia—which provided little incentive for colonization. The Western 
powers exploited Muslim weakness to the utmost possible and contributed 
in a major fashion to the present malaise of the Muslim World, described 
in the first pages of this essay. In response to these defeats, tragedies and crises 
which the West had imposed on the Muslim World in the course of the last 
two centuries, Muslim leaders in Turkey, Egypt and India have tried to 
Westernize the Ummah in the hope of making it politically, economically and 
militarily viable. Wherever it was made, the attempt proved itself a failure. 
Indeed, it continues to be a failure today. The more consistently it was ap- 
plied, as in Turkey and Egypt, the more striking the failure. In Turkey, it 
prepared the way for Mustafa Kamal to abolish all Islamic institutions and 
reject every traditional Islamic principle affecting public life. The whole Islamic 
system was to be replaced by the Western system. Today, after two genera- 
tions (sixty years) of Westernization, Turkey is just as weak and poor in all 
respects as other Muslim countries. Westernization succeeded somewhat in 
de-Islamizing one class of society, but did nothing else. In Egypt, where Wester- 
nization was less consistently pursued, a Western system was implanted and 
the traditional Islamic system was permitted to function alongside. The two 
systems competed with each other; and, despite the tremendous advantages 
the Western system enjoyed—public funds, government support and favors — 
both failed to achieve excellence. They succeeded only in weakening each other. 


1. Figh and Fagth(s); Ijtihad and Mujtahid(s): Today, the term figh means 
possession of knowledge of the Shariah according to a given school; and its 
derivative faqih refers to the person endowed with such knowledge. General 
Jigh and its derivative would apply to possession of knowledge of the Shariah 
in all schools of law. Such knowledge presupposes command of the Arabic 
language and of the judgmental (hukmt) passages of the Qur’an and Sunnah. 
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Evidently it is a technical meaning, highly restricted when compared with 
that of the Qur’anic terms fagaha or tafaqqaha which are repeated in numerous — 
verses —which point to intellection and understanding, to grasping the essence 
and explanation, in short, to knowledge of Islam as a whole. The movement 
of the term from this general connotation to the narrow technical one is itself 
an index of the ‘Ummah’ outgrowth of the need for a general meaning capable 
of containing its creative tendencies and varied activities. This shift in mean- 
ing of the term, and the loss of the dynamic aspect the early usage of the 
term indicated, constitute a sign of conservatism and narrowing of vision. 
The great jurists of Islam—Shafit, Abu Hanifah, Malik and Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal—all understood the compound term ‘sil al figh—not as the general 
principles of Islamic law, but the first principles of Islamic understanding of 
life and reality. 

Moreover, the early fagihs of the Ummah —namely, the Prophet’s compa- 
nions, their successors, the tabi‘un, and the great founders of the schools 
(RAA)—were preeminently knowledgeable in all matters affecting the lives 
of Muslims. The fagihs of the classical period were real encyclopaedists, 
masters of practically all the disciplines from literature and law to astronomy 
and medicine. They were themselves professional men who knew Islam not 
only as law, but as ideal and theory, as a system of thought and life lived by 
millions of humans in actual practice. The highest Islamic qualification ever, 
namely, al dhawg al shart, or the intuitive knowledge of the purposes of the 
law, was well within their grasp. If they were the models of creative handling 
of the Muslims’ problems on account of their superb competence, certainly 
neither the knowledge nor the wisdom of today’s fagih graduate equip him 
adequately to assume the responsibilities which the early fagths have carried 
out so successfully. 

Within the traditional system itself, several attempts at self-reform were made, 
the most daring of which was proposed by Muhammad ‘Abduh, and his teacher, 
Jamaluddin al Afghani. Although awakened Muslims everywhere approved 
their call to reopen the gates of ijrihad, the measure failed for two reasons: 
First, the traditional qualifications required of the mujtahids remained the 
same and thus restricted the practice of ijtihad to the graduates of the tradi- 
tional madrasah, i.e., to those who saw no need for it. For the graduates of 
the traditional schools were precisely the recipients of an education which 
convinced them that the methodology was absolutely adequate and that the 
problem of the Muslim World was merely one of human reluctance to realize 
the values of Islam. Secondly, the understanding of the mujtahid as necessarily 
the fagih, (i.e., the person whose training has enabled him to translate all 
problems into legal terms, to make pronouncements upon them under the 
categories of the law), contained or subsumed the problems of modernity under 
those categories. This restricted ijtihad still further by concentrating all its 
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effort upon ifia, or the pronouncement of juristic verdicts upon specific ac- 
tions which Muslims have done or propose to do in their daily lives. Almost 
by definition, as it were, the traditional Jagih or mujtahid were incapable of 
looking at the problem as a whole, lost as he was in determining the exact 
correspondence of given deeds to norms and rules already specified in one 
or more schools. The situation called for a new methodology of which the 
traditional mujtahids were incapable of conceiving, for reopening our very 
understanding of usil, or sources of Islamic knowledge. 


2. The Opposition of Wahy to ‘Aql: Perhaps the most tragic development 
in the intellectual history of the Ummah is the alienation of Wahy and ‘aql 
from each other. It was the advent of Greek logic and its influence upon some 
Muslims who were all too anxious to utilize the methods it provided to con- 
vince non-Muslims of the truths of Islam which set them on the path leading 
to such alienation. Hellenized Christians and Jews lived for centuries under 
the dichotomy; and many had brought it into the Ummah with them when 
they converted to Islam. It was al Farabi who gave it its classical statement, 
upheld by the philosophers against the mutakallimiin. It was accepted by some 
later mutakallimiin who were content to elaborate the faith defensively. And 
it dominated the field of intellectual discussion in the age of decline, especially 
under the influence of tasawwuf which advocated a purely intuitive and often 
esoteric methodology, and hence, found no fault with such estrangement be- 
tween reason and revelation. 


The separation of wahy and ‘agl is utterly unacceptable. It is inimical to 
the whole spirit of Islam and opposed to the central appeal of the Qur'an to 
reason, to weigh rationally all matters, to favor the more reasonable, more 
median course. Unlike those religions which sought to overwhelm man’s 
understanding —to overpower his conscience so that he would surrender to 
the irrational, or even the absurd —the call of slim was rational and critical. 
Invariably, it invited men to use their intelligence; to apply their critical faculties 
to all claims; to consider the alternatives; always to be cogent, coherent, to 
say nothing but the truth, of which one is absolutely certain and always to 
seek correspondence with reality. Such exhortations, injunctions and com- 
mands are found on practically every page of the Qur’an. Without reason, 
the truths of revelation cannot be appreciated. Neither would they be recognized 
for what they are—namely, Divine—and acknowledged as such. The claims 
of revelation would be indistinguishable from other claims including the ab- 
surd. When acceptance of revelation is based not on reason, it is subjective, 
arbitrary and whimsical. No religious thesis based upon personal whims could 
claim the acquiescence of mankind, or of any significant part of it for a long 
time. The Muslims’ exaggerated emphasis on intuition at the cost of reason 
opened the gates to corruption of the faith. By not distinguishing it rationally 
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from the absurd, superstition and old wives’ tales can certainly masquerade 
as truth and penetrate the faith. Just as surely, the overemphasis of “reason” 
at the cost of intuitive faith corrupts the “life of reason” by reducing it to 
materialism, utilitarianism, mechanism and meaninglessness. 


3. Separation of Thought from Action: In the early period of Islamic history, 
the leader was the thinker and the thinker was the leader. The vision of Islam 
was dominant, and the zeal to realize it in history determined all conduct. 
It was the preoccupation of the whole community of Islam. Every conscious 
Muslim sought to probe reality for materials and opportunities to undergo 
re-kneading into the Islamic patterns. The fagih was at the same time imam, 
mujtahid, qari? muhaddith, teacher, mutakallim, as well as political leader, 
army general, farmer or businessman, and professional. If he felt weak in 
any aspect, everybody around him was eager to step in and make up the defi- 
ciency. Everybody gave freely all that he had to the cause, and everybody 
felt strong with the collective strength of others. Muslims were so closely 
associated with one another that the weakness of any one of them was quick- 
ly overcome by the solidarity and total experience of all. Since Islamic thought 
was, by nature, oriented toward reality, this association with concrete living 
and doing provided the laboratory in which Islamic thought explored its 
creative ideas. Equally, it anchored thought in reality and compelled it to keep 
its gaze focused upon the real commonweal of living men and women. If that 
period witnessed little speculative or metaphysical thought, the reason is not 
that they were incapable of it, but that priority for most Muslim thinkers lay 
in enabling the masses of people to lead healthy, rational, virtuous and pro- 
sperous lives. 

On the other hand, the actual life of the people, being objects of continu- 
ing thought on the part of the leaders, had the benefit of their creative ideas. 
Adequate thought was applied to the problems of the Ummah, and the solu- 
tions fitted the requisites of the situation. The Ummah prospered in every 
facet of thought and life; for her welfare was constantly in view of the best 
minds, and the solutions projected by them were put to practice and im- 
plemented because the same minds commanded the executive power, or were 
closely associated with those who did. 

Later, this unity between thought and action was broken. The moment they 
were separated from one another, each began to deteriorate. Political leader- 
ship and the men of power moved from one crisis to another without the benefit 
of thought, without consulting the learned and obtaining their wisdom. The 
result was bungling which alienated the wise subjects and isolated the leaders 
still more. Put on the defensive, the political leaders perpetrated still more 
and greater mistakes. On the other hand, the thinkers estranged and removed 
from active engagement in the Ummah’s affairs, focused upon the ideal as 
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grounds for their condemnation of political authority. Some began to ind ulge 
in affirming the normative over and against the actual. Those whose con- 
demmation carried political consequence were subjected to persecution by the 
leadership in power. Those thinkers whose condemnation did not, were en- 
couraged to soar still higher away from reality. Other thinkers began to com- 
promise the normative in their association with the political leadership. In- 
creased tension led to polarity and this brought about the ruin of both thought 
and action. Whereas action became tyrannical, succession to power violent, 
and empirical reality abandoned, the real commonwealth had to contend itself 
with commentaries on older works or retreat into the mystical flight of Safi 
speculation. Soon, the whole Ummah became impervious to its own political 
leadership. The long succession of tyrants, corrupt leaders, throne-usurpers 
and caliphal puppets, manipulated by powerful sultans, demoralized the Um- 
mah and repulsed it from the political scene. The Siifi brotherhoods received 
the people with open arms. They provided them with spiritual self-discipline 
and cultivation of mystical experience, and thus compensated them for their 
loss on the scene of history. In their hands, religion provided an avenue of 
escape from the tyranny which none could bear. 

While the Swdians reigned without challenge, the greatest mental energies 
of the ‘Ummah were channelled toward the spiritual, personal and subjective 
values contemplated by tasawwuj. The equivalence and convertibility of the 
spiritual with the worldly, characteristic of the carly period, disappeared. In 
its place came the pursuit of the spiritual, at the cost of the worldly; of the 
other world at the cost of this world. Losing its anchor in the actual ex- 
periences of the Ummah, Muslim thought became conservative and literal 
in law, speculative in Quranic exegesis and world view, world-denying in ethics 
and politics and esoteric in the sciences of nature. Great thinkers, jurists and 
saints looked down upon political authority and action as something beneath 
them —something contemptible. First, resistance to the world, and then com- 
plete disregard for it, became the first conditions of virtue. The Ummah seemed 
to have lost the balance between the personal and the public values sublimely 
exemplified by the Prophet (SAAS) in his life. 


4. Cultural and Religious Dualism: al Sirat al Mustaqim, or “the straightfor- 
ward path”, which was the hope of all and the practice of early Muslims, was 
a single unitary path stemming from the vision of Islam, integrating all of 
man’s tendencies and activities into one integral surge toward Islamic self- 
realization in history. In the period of decay—and because of the estrange- 
ment between throught and action—the path split into two: the way of the 
world and the way of God or virtue. This bifurcation of the Islamic life into 
two paths in constant opposition to each other—the one praiseworthy and in- 
volving all the religious and ehtical values and the other condemnable and 
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involving the material world with all its values —corrupted and destroyed both. 
Both paths were transformed. The former became an empty spirituality, similar 
to the vacuous spirituality of Christian and Buddhist monkhood. For a spirituali- 
ty that does not concern itself with the empirical welfare of the masses, which 
does not seek to actualize justice in the rough and tumble of the market place 
of the world, must be subjective and bent upon the religious interest of the 
adherent alone. Such a spirituality is egotistic even when it calls for altruistic 
acts, its prime concern is the state of consciousness of the practitioner. The 
others and their welfare are for it, tools and instruments of self-trial, self 
purification and self-ennoblement. No wonder that this spirituality fell to the 
lure of gnosis and the mystical experience and became the prey of supersti- 
tion and miracle-mongering. It never occurred to the shaykh(s) who founded 
the Sifi tariqah and the great minds that provided them with the ideological 
foundations, that their brotherhoods would become such an aberration and 
develop an ethic and a hope which would run counter to Islam. But the fact 
is that most brotherhoods did succumb to this temptation. 

The path of the world, on the other hand, developed its own immoral system, 
absolved as it were from the moral requirements, which the representatives 
of the religion of Islam had declared the specialized pursuit of another class 
of Muslims. Without moral values as internal to and constitutive of it, the 
system was bound to deteriorate and become the prize for anyone who could 
contend for it successfully. Government and political leadership thus became 
an instrument for cither self-glorification and the brute exercise of power, 
or for extortion of moral and material benefits from the people. When, in 
the modern period, the foreign colonial enemy attacked, invaded and occupied 
the land, the masses put up little resistance. The battle, they had already become 
convinced, was not theirs. Finally, when the colonial administrations set up 
another educational system and began to favor a style of life, thought and ac- 
tivity, alien to that of the masses, they regarded it as something deja vu, con- 
demnable and contemptible but not worthy of total uprising of the Ummah 
in a holy war (jihad) against it. 


B. First Principles of Islamic Methodology 


As prerequisite for the removal of dualism from the educational system, 
which is in turn a prerequisite for the removal of dualism from life and for 
the solution of the malaise of the "Ummah, knowledge ought to be Islamized. 
While avoiding the pitfalls and shortcomings of traditional methodology, 
Islamization of knowledge ought to observe a number of principles which 
constitute the essence of Islam. To recase the disciplines under the framework 
of Islam means subjection of their theory and method, their principles and 
goals to the following: 
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1. The Unity of Allah (SWT): The unity of Allah (SW7) is the first princi- 
ple of Islam and of everything Islamic. It is the principle that Allah is indeed 
Allah; that no other being is Allah; and that He is absolutely One, absolutely 
transcendant, metaphysically and axiologically ultimate; that everything else 
is separate and different from Him and is His creation. He is the Creator 
by Whose command everything that is, has come to be, and every event that 
happens, has come to happen. He is the source of all goodness and beauty. 
His will is the law of nature, as well as the law of morality. His worship and 
praise is due from all creatures, above all from humans, whom Allah has 
created in the best of forms and endowed with faculties with which to recognize 
Him and acknowledge His works, as well as the capacity to transform crea- 
tion so as to fulfill therein His ethical and esthetic patterns. 

To think and live in consciousness of divine unity is to do so in a world 
enchanted and alive, since everything in it is there by Allah’s act, is sustained 
by His providence, nothing is futile or devoid of meaning. Everything in Allah’s 
creation is according to a precise measure which Allah has ordained for it. 
To be part of such a world is to recognize one’s infinite complex of relations 
with all creatures; above all to acknowledge one’s creatureliness, one’s in- 
debtedness to Allah, and to give Him His due of love and obedience. To be 
a Muslim is to have Allah constantly present in one’s consciousness. And since 
He is the Creator and the Judge, to be Muslim means to do all and everything 
as He has directed and for His sake. All good and all happiness, as all life 
and all energy, are His gifts. In the Islamic life, while in Islamic thought, 
these are acknowledged and used as such, while in Islamic thought, He is 
the First and ultimate cause and end of everything. As such, His being and 
activity are the first constitutive and regulative principles of all knowledge. 
Whether the object of knowledge is the microcosm of the atom or the 
macrocosm of the stars, the depth of the self, the conduct of society or the 
march of history, Islamic knowledge regards the object of knowledge as 
materially caused by the antecedent constituents of the situation from whence 
that object proceeded. The actual discharge of causality however, which brought 
about the object out of an infinity of other possible objects to which those 
same constituents might have led is seen as the initiative of the Divine Being, 
issuing from a Divine command. Likewise, Islamic knowledge regards every 
object of knowledge as fulfilling an end willed by Allah, or serving another 
end which is so willed, so that the causal hierarchy of the universe is at once 
a hierarchy of ends, at the top of which stands the Divine Will, willing the 
end of every individual being, of every series of ends, and of the hierarchy 
as a whole. Islamic knowledge recognizes that there is neither being, nor truth, 
nor value outside the chains and complexes of same in which Allah (SWT) 
is cause and end, both immediate and ultimate; that whatever is conceived 
of, known or evaluated outside the divinely ordained nexus is non-existent, 
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false or value-free, or merely misrepresnted as standing outside that nexus. 

2. The Unity of Creation: From the unity of Allah (SWT), the unity of 
His creation follows with logical necessity. As He has said in the Holy 
Qur'an, “If they were in heaven and earth other gods than Allah, both heaven 
and earth would have fallen into chaos” (21:22). If there were more than one 
ultimate reality, ultimate reality would not be ultimate. Moreover, the universe 
would then have to follow different orders; and if it did, it would not be the 
ordered universe we know. Nor would it be possible for us humans to know 
a universe in which more than one order obtains. 

a. Cosmic order: it must be remembered, is that under which we discern 
objects as substances, qualities, relations and events. It is the consistency or 
unity of cosmic order that enables us to recognize the permanence of substances 
as things, and the repetition of events as causal relations. Without cosmic order, 
neither things nor causes and consequences would be the same. 

Creation is an integral whole precisely because it is the work of the Creator 
Whose order and design has infused every part of it. Cosmic order consists 
of the laws of nature. These operate throughout the universe and permeate 
every part or aspect of it. The material, the spatial, the biological, the psychic, 
the social and the esthetic —all reality obeys and fulfills these laws. All laws 
are the sunan (patterns) of Allah (SWT) in His creation. Allah (SWT) is not 
merely the source of these laws, or, having once designed nature according 
to them and established their working in nature, operates and/or controls them 
no more. He is not retired but eternally living and active. Therefore, every 
being in the cosmos, and every event that takes place, are so by His com- 
mand. At any stage of its existence, every being has built within it the dynamic 
power to change. This dynamic power comes from Allah and is sustained 
by Him. Furthermore, this power is not necessarily bound to produce the 
result with which it is associated. It is by Allah’s command that a particular 
effect is caused by the causes usually associated with it. Allah (SWT) may 
operate a cause to bring about its effect immediately; but He may and does 
operate a cause by means of other causes, so that what seems to us to be 
an inexorable chain of causes is just as much a Divine cause as a single cause. 
For our part, as humans, we trust Allah (SWT), or His cosmic order: that 
given a cause, its effect will follow. As al Ghazali and Hume had found out 
despite their ideological differences, there is no necessity to any causal con- 
nection. Indeed, what we call causality is mere “following upon” and repeti- 
tion, leading us to believe that a cause is usually followed by its effect. Such 
faith has nothing to stand upon except the benevolence of the Divine Being. 
For Allah (SWT) seeks not to cheat or misguide. He is a benevolent Creator 
Who ordered things in the universe to make it livable and comprehensible 
to us; to make it possible for us to exercise our moral options and prove our 
ethical worth in the deed. 
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b. Creation: A Kingdom of Ends.—Allah (SWT) created everything and 
did so with precise measure (25:2). This measure assigns to everything its 
nature, its relations to other beings, and the course of its existence. Equally, 
the Divine measure subjects everything not only to the system of causes describ- 
ed above, but also to a system of ends. Everything has a purpose, a raison 
detre, which is being served. This purpose is never final but always subject 
to other purposes constituting a final nexus which ends only in Him. For on- 
ly He is the ultimate End, the final Purpose, unto Whom everything returns. 
His Will makes every good, good. 


Everything that is, therefore, is at once related in a cause-effect relation- 
ship to everything else, as well as in a finalistic, or means-to-end relation- 
ship. For both the metaphysical and the axiological relationships terminate 
with Allah. The network of each is infinite. Certainly, both are open for human 
inspection, for human knowledge and appreciation. Being infinite, however, 
humans can know only a portion of the relationship, led, as it were, by a 
pocket spotlight in a dark jungle. But it is their prerogative and duty to press 
ever forward in its exploration and discovery. To discover and establish those 
relationships is to establish for knowledge and appreciation, the immutable 
patterns of Allah (SWT). 


That all things in creation serve a purpose and that all purposes are inter- 
related as means and ends to one another makes the world one telic system, 
vibrant and alive, full of meaning. The birds in the sky, the stars in the firma- 
ment, the fishes in the depth of oceans, the plants and the elements — all con- 
stitute integral parts of the system. No part of it is inert or evil, since every 
being has a function and a role in the life of the whole. Together, they make 
an organic body whose members and organs are interrelated in ways which 
humans are only now coming to discover for science, but only in very limited 
parts of nature. Muslims know all too well that creation is organic, that every 
part of it serves some end or another, even if that end is not known to them. 
This knowledge is a consequence of their faith. Confronted with the wolf 
devouring the lamb, the bird eating the butterfly or the human body feeding 
the worms in the earth, they assume all being to be good, fulfilling in a natural 
way, a divine purpose and serving a system of purposes which culminates 
in the Divine Will. The Muslim is not free to ascribe anything to accident 
or to blind fate. Earthquakes and pestilences, drought and tragedy, are regarded 
by Muslims as being ordained by Allah. However tragic or painful, the Muslim 
accepts these events as His effects, willed by Him for a good cause which 
may not be discerned presently. The Muslim is never overwhelmed by them 
because he knows Allah, the Author of them, to be at once his beneficient 
Protector. He therefore assumes them to be tests, ordained by Allah to try 
him, calling for the greatest firmness, faith and optimism in the final out- 
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come. This aspect of the faith of Islam is precisely what humans need when 
faced with tragedy. 

Allah’s ordaining of this world as one in which causes are followed by their 
effects, where causes converge on everything from an infinite scope, and where 
effects diverge from every event in infinite scope, and where the same in- 
finite interrelationships exist and bind everything together in a system of ends, 
is itself meant to provide a theater for man’s life and ethical endeavor. The 
theater is not its own end; nor is it the property and exclusive domain of man. 
Since man is created for a life of service to His Creator, the world is His 
grant to him. Man’s duty is therefore to work out the divine patterns in it, 
but to safeguard it from deterioration and indeed to improve it. 

c. Taskhir (Subservience) of Creation to Man.—Allah (SWT) has granted 
the world as a temporary gift and theater to man. He has made everything 
in it subservient to him; i.e., capable of being used by man for his nourish- 
ment, enjoyment and comfort. Such use may be immediate, as in the case 
of nourishment and enjoyment, or mediate as when the forces of nature are 
utilized to produce the goods men need. Between the objects of creation and 
human usufruct there is a built-in concordance. Creation has the needs of 
humanity built into it, its objects being meant to serve those needs. The whole 
range of nature is capable of receiving man’s efficacy, of suffering change 
at his initiative, of transformation into any pattern man desires. Mankind can 
dry up the seas or harness the sun, move the mountains and cultivate the deserts, 
or lay the whole world waste. Mankind can fill the world with beauty and 
enable everything to prosper, or fill it with ugliness and destroy everything. 
The subservience of creation to man knows no limits. Allah (SWT) has will- 
ed it so. The causal and finalistic interconnections of the objects of creation 
are the substance of this subservience which would be futile and meaningless 
without them. Man would quickly lose interest in creation and give up any 
attempt to transform it into the ought-patterns revealed by Allah, if he could 
not depend on causes to bring about their effects, or if the means were not 
to be good for the ends. It was a Muslim thinker who first expressed the Kan- 
tian notion, “You should, therefore you can,” as the first principle of the 
metaphysics of ethics; and he did so under the inspriation of the Quranic 
principle, “Allah does not make imperative except that which is possible” 
(2:286). Without this necessary implication, the universe would be either an 
inert, immovable and unchangeable world, or a world for fools. 


3. The Unity of Truth and the Unity of Knowledge: Reason may certainly 
have its illusions and aberrations as well as its uncertainties. Its capacity for 
self-criticism gives it a fair degree of protection; but wherever ultimate truth 
and reality are concerned, its human predicament leaves it in need of cor- 
roboration by the infalliable source of revelation. Once the questions of first 
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or ultimate principles are settled, then reason acquires new vigor with which 
it can overcome the problems confronting it. Its basic presuppositions must 
all be apodeictically certain. Some are so by self-evidence; others are the com- 
mon experience of humanity at large. There are others, however, which are 
capable of an ought-necessity only; i.e., they are capable of being perceived 
as true only by those who have the requisite degree of wisdom, or maturity 
of religious or ethical vision, and who are on that account expected to see 
the reality as it is. Hence, recognition of such truths and values may not be 
mathematically universal, but it enjoys a different kind of necessity, an ought- 
to-be necessity or Sollensnotwendigkeit. Where reason does not enjoy apodeic- 
tic certainty, the light of faith can provide this certainty and in fact cast il- 
luminating light on all other persuppositions, and support with additional cer- 
tainty the whole worldview built upon them. This light of faith is definitely 
epistemological, and comes as the consequence of reasonableness, not its op- 
posite. Between it and the apodeictically certain presuppositions of reason, 
there is affinity, harmony, correspondence and complementarity. At least in 
Islam, unlike the other religions which are dogmatic through and through, 
faith is never irrational in its role and contribution. It does not stand above 
reason, just as reason does not stand above faith. The perception of reason 
and faith as diametrical opposites, and of man having to choose between them 
is not Islamic, but rather the antithesis of the Islamic position. 

As concerns the theory of knowledge, the position of Islam may be best 
described as the unity of truth. This unity devolves from Allah’s absolute unity, 
and is convertible with it. Al Haqgq (“the truth”) is the name of God. If God 
is indeed God, as Islam affirms, then the truth cannot be many. God knows 
the truth and, in His revelation, He tells it as it is. What He conveys in the 
revelation cannot be different from reality, since He is the Creator of all reality 
as well as of all truth. The truth which is the object of reason is embodied 
in the laws of nature. These are the patterns of God in creation, His sunan, 
which are constant and unchangeable, and hence are possible to discover, to 
establish and to use for the benefit of humanity. Besides proclaiming God’s 
existence and creation, revelation instructs about the world, giving the very 
same laws of nature or Divine patterns in accordance with which the universe 
runs. Obviously, there can be no truer disclosure or rendering of these laws 
or patterns than by their Maker and Author. Theoretically, therefore, there 
can be no discrepancy. This logical equivalence of reason, truth, and reality 
with the facts of revelation is the most critical principle epistemology has 
every known. This equivalence is based on three principles underlying all 
Islamic knowledge. 

First, the unity of truth prescribes that no claim on behalf of revelation 
may be made which goes counter to reality. The propositions which revela- 
tion is supposed to teach must be true; i.e., they must correspond to reality 
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and agree with it. It is inconceivable that God may be ignorant, or that He 
may seek to cheat or misguide His creatures. His statements, therefore, given 
expressly to guide and instruct, cannot oppose reality. Wherever such varia- 
tion from reality occurs, the Muslim is rightly cautioned by the doctrine of 
the unity of truth to reconsider his understanding of revelation. The doctrine 
guards him against over-hasty interpretation, exaggerated allegorical inter- 
pretation and exegesis, or the reading into the material of any esoteric mean- 
ing (batin) which is arbitrarily assumed on someone's personal authority. The 
meanings of the Islamic revelation are eternally anchored in two solid rocks: 
Arabic lexicography and syntax which remain unchanged since the revela- 
tion of the Qur’an, and reality. This is why the Qur’anic revelation has known 
no hermeneutical problems as such. All exegetical issues have revolved around 
questions of lexicography and syntax. 

Second, the unity of truth prescribes that no contradiction, difference or 
variation between reason and revelation is ultimate. It categorically denies 
that thre is no over-arching principle, fact or understanding which can solve 
the contradiction. In one’s investigation of nature and attempt to discover the 
patterns of laws of the Creator in the universe, it is certainly possible to make 
mistakes, to fall under illusion and to think one has grasped the truth while 
being in error. Such would create discrepancy between revelation and reason. 
The unity of truth rejects such discrepancy as illusory and demands the en- 
quirer to reconsider, and re-investigate the data. The cause of the discrepan- 
cy may well be in the findings of science or reason, in which case it would 
be salutary to send the investigator back to the data for re-examination. And 
it may well be in his understanding of revelation, in which case it would be 
equally salutary to send him back to the data for review. 

Third, the unity of truth, or the laws of nature with the patterns of the Creator, 
prescribes that no inquiry into the nature of creation or any part of it may 
be closed and concluded. The patterns of God in creation are infinite. No 
matter how much or how deeply we may come to know of them, there will 
always be more of them to discover. Hence, openness to new evidence and 
persistence of the quest are necessary characteristics of the Islamic mind which 
accepts the unity of truth. A critical attitude to all human claims, and an ac- 
tive search for the laws of nature which is never ultimately conclusive, are 
at once necessary conditions of Islamic and of genuine science. Under this 
view, the strongest conclusion is always tentative, valid only until new evidence 
has questioned, refuted or verified it. The highest wisdom, the most certain 
pronouncement, must always be followed with the affirmation, obi ol 3 (Allah 
knows better!). 

4. The Unity of Life: In a passage of the Qur'an, Allah (SWT) said: “And 
when (after creating heaven and earth) Allah (SWT) told the angels that He 
was about to create a vicegerent and to assign him to the earth, the angels 
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pleaded; “Would you place on earth persons who will do evil and shed blood 
while we praise and adore you constantly?’ Allah (SWT) replied: ‘I have an 
ulterior purpose which you do not know? Having created’ Adam, Allah (SWT) 
taught him the names of all things, showed him to the angels and asked them 
to name the things of nature. They could not and answered, ‘Praise be to You. 
‘We know only what You have taught us. Yours is the knowledge and the 
wisdom? Allah (SWT) asked ’Adam to tell the names, which he did. . . Then 
Allah (SWT) asked the angels to prostrate themselves to ’Adam.” (2:30-34). 
In other passages concerning the creation of man. Allah (SWT) said: “We 
offered Our trust heaven and earth and mountains. But they withdrew and 
refused to accept it. Man, however, agreed to carry it (33:72). I have not created 
men and jinn but to serve me . . . (51:56). Allah (SWT) created heaven and 
earth . . . that you (humankind) may prove yourselves ethically worthy by 
your deeds (11:7). Praised be He . . . Who created life and death that you 
may prove yourselves ethically worthy by your deeds (67:1-2). 

a. The Divine Amanah—The foregoing passages of the Qur’an answer for 
all time the question of whether or not man’s being has reason which explains 
it. Islam affirms with all possible emphasis that man has a raison detre which 
is the service of Allah (SWT). The Divine Will is of two kinds, a kind that 
is realized necessarily, and the Divine patterns on the basis of which creation 
runs. These patterns are the laws of nature. They are immutable and their 
fulfillment is cosmic. In addition to revelation, they may be known by reason. 
Allah (SWT) enjoined upon man to seek them, to understand them, to establish 
them for knowledge, and to utilize them to his advantage. The second kind 
is realized only in freedom, only when they are fulfilled in a condition where 
both fulfillment and violation or non-fulfillment are distinct possibilities. These 
are the moral laws. They co-exist with the laws of nature; i.e., they are always 
realized in a context of things, persons and relations in the empirical world, 
but they belong to a different order from the empirical. They are a priori. 
Whether or not they enter the real situation and become fulfilled therein 
depends upon that situation’s fulfillment or otherwise of their own peculiar 
requirements. They demand the free exercise of a personal will. Devoid of 
such will, “heaven and earth and mountains” were incapable of carrying the 
Divine amanah (trust). Only man carried it; for he alone is capable of such 
moral freedom. His capacity puts him above the angels, because they do not 
enjoy the freedom to obey and disobey. That is why Allah (SWT) command- 
ed them to prostrate themselves before man. For their lack of moral freedom, 
they are inferior to man. They are perfect and can only obey Allah’s orders. 
They praise and serve him constantly, and never disobey. Thus the obedience 
of man is worthier than the obedience of the angels, precisely because it is 
done by a person who is well capable of doing otherwise. For such a person, 
to turn away from the way of evil, the way of the lesser good, the way of 
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the material or utilitarian or selfish good, and opt freely to do that which 
the moral law demands, is to realize a higher valule. The moral life is a higher, 
superior, nobler and greater kind of life. The higher part of the Divine Will 
does not enter history and become real unless human beings chose to realize 
it in freedom. Man is therefore a cosmic bridge between the higher echelons 
of the Divine Will and historical reality. Evidently, his being is of tremen- 
dous significance. 

b. The Khilafah—Man’s carrying of the Divine Amanah constitutes his 
khilafah or vicegerency to Allah (SWT). His khil&fah consists in the fulfill- 
ment of the moral laws. But these have aspects which are not merely religious 
or other-worldly, but which are quite this-wordly in their character and ef- 
fect. The rest of the corpus of religious or moral laws consists of actual prac- 
tices of living, of being and doing. What they add to the actual practices is 
a quality, a perspective, a way of discharging those self-same practices. It 
is commonplace for men to desire; to grow and to enjoy; to acquire and possess, 
to love, to marry and procreate, to seize and exercise power, etc. Islam wishes 
these activities to continue. It does not, like Christianity or Buddhism, con- 
demn and wish them to stop. All it seeks is to have humankind enter into 
these actions with different motivation, and to perform them in a different 
way. The different motivation is for them to be willed for the sake of God; 
and the different way is to do them justly and righteously, to have them bring 
about their utilitarian or moral objective without entailing any undesirable, 
unjust or immoral consequence. 

The aforemementioned unity follows from the fact that Islam does not 
separate the sacred or religious from the secular. In its view, there is one reality 
only, not two, as in the case of religions which bifurcate life into a sacred 
sector and a secular sector. Nothing is, as such, sacred except Allah. Islam 
regards everything as creaturely, not sacred, and it assumes it to be good since 
it is God’s. It is the manner of doing what we do that fulfills or does not fulfill 
the religious or moral requirement. When it does, it is good; when it does 
not, it is evil. Human deeds alone, therefore, could be good or evil, virtuous 
or vicious, depending on whether they bring about justice, righteousness, beau- 
ty, happiness or otherwise. To be religious, therefore, does not mean to 
withdraw from the usual processes of life, nor to perform deeds which are 
utterly devoid of utilitarian value. The whole matter of religion is fundamen- 
tally the very practice of living. On this account, Islam remains imbedded 
in the very processes of life and history. There is neither piety nor virtue, 
and certainly no Islam, outside of these processes. Christianity and Buddhism 
may regard religion as requiring other imperatives such as the processes of 
life and history, self-mortification asceticism, monkery, and etc. They do so 
because in their view the processes of life and history stand condemned as 
evil and doomed. For Christianity believes creation is “fallen” and “evil” and 
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“hopeless” and prescribes faith and the imitatio christi as salvation. Likewise, 
Buddhism believes creation is evil, (tanha), full of nothing but pain and suf- 
fering; it prescribes self-and-life denial as salvation from the processes of life 
and history. 

Islam denies such a priori axioms condemning life and history. In its view, 
creation, is as such good, brought about by Allah (SWT) for a good purpose, 
namely, that it may be affirmed with devotion to Him and justice to mankind. 
Involvement in its processes is at the root of Islam's view of man. Allah (SWT) 
has appointed him to achieve two objectives. First, humans should transform 
creation into the Divine patterns, i.e., re-arrange its materials so as to make 
them fully and beneficially subserve human needs: the material (food, shelter, 
comfort, procreation) as well as the moral, the intellectual and the esthetic. 
Second, in the very act of transforming creation, humans ougth to instantiate 
the ethical values by choosing to enter into those acts of transformation in 
an ethical way, that is, in a way that fulfills the requirements of devotion to 
Allah (SWT) and justice to mankind. 

The content of the Divine amanah, and therefore of khilafah, is the develop- 
ment and establishment of culture and civilization. To institute peace and 
assurance of life and property; to organize humans into an ordered society 
capable of producing food; of processing, storing and distributing it to all 
in adequate quantities and quality; to provide shelter, warmth and comfort, 
communication and ease; to build and make available the tools necessary to 
realize these goals and; and finally to furnish opportunities for education and 
self-realization, for recreation and esthetic enjoyment—this is the core con- 
tent of khilafah. It is equivalent to the making of culture and civilization, and 
to the affirmation and promotion of life. Allah (SWT) commands all this to 
be done and declares it to be the very reason for His creation of the world. 
The Divine ulterior motive in all of this is to provide humans the opportunity 
to prove themselves ethically worthy in doing it. Allah knows best. They can 
do so by entering into their routines of action for His sake and maintaining 
the balance of justice throughout their actions. Rightly, Muslims understand 
khilafah as predominantly political. The Qur’an repeatedly associated khilafah 
with establishment of political power (7:128; 10:14, 73). Political action, i.e., 
participation in the political process as in election of bayih of the ruler, giv- 
ing continual counsel and advice to the chief of state and his ministers, monitor- 
ing their actions, criticizing and even impeaching them —all these are not on- 
ly desirable, but prime religious and ethical duties. Failure to perform such 
duties is, as the Prophet (SAAS) said, to lapse into jahiliyyah. On the other 
hand, to be part of the politicio-economic body of Islam is integral to the 
faith itself. Abii Bakr and the sahabah (RAA) fought those who wanted to 
secede from the state while maintaining the faith; they were regarded as 
apostates who have rejected the whole of Islam. Unlike Christianity, which 
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regards the political process as the depth of evil, and counsels against involve- 
ment in it, Islam regards it of the essence and prohibits withdrawal. The same 
is true a fortiori of culture- and civilization-building. Islam regards them as 
the very business of religion. All the more contrasting with the norms of Islam, 
therefore, is the disengagement of the Muslim masses from the political pro- 
cess in the period of decay. 

The same is true of the requirement of peace and security, perhaps the most 
precious and the most sought-after prize in the Muslim World today. Every 
Muslim must feel secure in his life, property, personal honor, and place in 
society. To fulfill this requirement is a first Islamic societal imperative. To 
this end, Islim requires that every Muslim be politicized, i.e., awakened, 
organized, and mobilized to seek fulfillment of the objective in his own per- 
son as well as in the persons of his family members, neighbors, and all 
fellow-Muslims. 

c. Comprehensiveness—The will of Islam to culture and civilization is com- 
prehensive, as it must be if it is meant seriously. This comprehensiveness 
is at the foundation of the comprehensiveness of the shariah. Every aspect 
of human life is affected and this affection is the relevance of Islam to it. This 
relevance may be clear or unclear—hard as in the shariah’s injunctions and 
prohibitions, its wajibat and muharramat; or soft as in its categorizations of 
mandib, makrish and mubah. But nothing escapes Islam’s relevance. True, 
the area of the mubah (permissible) is wide. But its width is not a sign of 
Islam's irrelevance, but of its fall outside the realm of strict enforcement, 
whether coercively, as in the case of the wajib and haram, or by moral authority 
as in the case of the mandiib and makrith. Behond that realm stands the realm 
of culture and life-style which is just as important for Islam as that of strict 
enforcement. In fact, strict enforcement depends upon proper acculturation 
which is its presupposition, and without which it is unthinkable. Nothing is 
enforcible to which the masses have not been acculturated already, of which 
they are not already convinced. 

It is therefore the duty of the Muslim thinker to Islamize, i.e., to define 
and apply the relevance of Islam to every single item in human living. The 
Qur’an has already done so in a number of areas of human activity, normally 
assigned the status of “soft enforcement” or neutrality; c.g., greeting, soft voice, 
door-knocking before entry, quick exit after food, gentleness to parents and 
elders, etc.. The Prophet (SAAS) did his best to complete the application by 
his teaching and example in the areas of how to eat and drink, to keep clean, 
to recreate oneself, to treat one’s neighbor, etc.. The style of life, which Islam 
had instituted in the early period in elaboration or extension of these 
Qur’anic and Sunnatic directives, needs today to be redefined, recrystallized, 
complemented so as to extend to those activities which were not known or 
common then, or to apply more firmly to those areas which modernity had 
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raised from the status of luxury or marginality to that of necessity. The areas 
of social intercourse, of travel and transportation, of recreation, of the audio 
and visual arts, of mass communications, for example, are especially needy 
of such extension of coverage by the relevance of Islam. 

5. The Unity of Humanity: Being the unity of the Creator, the Divine unity 
must stand in absolutely the same Creator-created relation to all humans. The 
converse of this relation is that all humans must stand inversely in a created- 
creator relation to the Creator. Humans cannot be ontically plural without 
this plurality implying an equal plurality in the Creator. Certainly, humans 
can and do have different characteristics such as race, color, physical build, 
personality, language style and culture. None can have ontological value; i.e., 
constitute the person it qualifies as a different being. None of them can affect 
the person’s creature-status before Allah (SWT). Their value remains accidental 
to the person being Allah’s creature. By affecting or sometimes determining 
the personality and/or conduct of the individual these characteristics may very 
often bring about his moral felicity or ruin. But their determination of the 
ethical outcome is never necessary, never final or ultimate. The inner core 
which is constitutive of the person’s being must therefore remain somewhat 
free of them, capable of following their determinative power, as well as of 
doing otherwise, i.e., of channeling their causal efficacy to other ends. 

The foregoing argument is the reason underlying the Divine statement of 
the Qur’an: “O People, We have created you (all) of a single pair, a male and 
female (namely Adam and Haww@ (Eve)); and We have constituted you into 
tribes and nations that you may know one another. Nobler among you in the 
estimate of Allah (SWT) is the more virtuous” (49:13). Belonging to one gender 
or another, to “tribes and nations” or one ethnicity or another, is perhaps the 
most obvious characterization of, and first differentiation among, humans. 
Second, comes language, physiognomy, intelligence, dexterity, body strength, 
which are less fixed at birth and more apt to undergo change. Third, there 
are the readily changeable characteristics of personality which constitute the 
virtues and vices: from wisdom and knowledge, piety and patience, to ig- 
norance and foolishness, faithlessness and rebellion. All these constitute human 
personality or life style, at least in its foundation and base. The rest of per- 
sonality and life style is what is built up as a habit or judgement, tendency 
or temperament, reputation, history or tradition of that personality through 
the accumulation of its own deeds. All of them are constitutive and deter- 
minative of the human person. But they differ widely from pre-determination 
before birth and hence immutability, to acquisition in various stages of life 
and hence growth and development, or change and abolition. 

Humans are most apt to mistake the values of these characteristics, the nature 
of the roles they play in the life of the person. In history, no other human 
facts have determined judgment of persons and groups more than the first 
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order of characteristics, namely, gender and ethnicity. And yet these are the 
most innocent because they are the least dependent upon moral decision and 
action, the least susceptible to change. In most cases, their immediacy and 
obviousness misled judgment to take them as ontic and to differentiate and 
discriminate on their basis. That is why the Qur’an picked them first and sought 
to demolish all judgments dependent upon them. These characteristics are 
the work of Allah, necessary and unchangeable, created by Allah (SWT) merely 
for the purpose of identification. They are to be regarded solely as a “passport” 
or “identity card”, saying absolutely nothing about the moral character or value 
of the carrier. This is the meaning of the verse if its terms are taken literally. 
If the term “know” is taken figuratively, then the Qur’an would be telling us 
that gender and ethnic characteristics were created by Allah (SWT) to the 
end of humans finding in them mutual cooperation. 

All humans are therefore one and the same. On this ground, the univer- 
salism of Islam is based. All humans are one in the eyes of Allah (SWT) 
except as their deeds distinguish them in moral virtue, in cultural or civiliza~ 
tional achievement. If these deeds are dependent upon preemptive cultural 
characteristics hampering such achievement, it is a moral duty to alter those 
characteristics and to grow others —which is always possible. The door to such 
alteration is never closed. On the other hand, where judgment does take place 
on the basis of the immutable characteristics, a mortal crime —namely, 
ethnocentrism —is committed. The implications of such crime are ominous; 
the unity of humanity is violated, and Divine unity is violated as well. Nothing 
is more odious to Allah (SWT) than shirk (i.e., associationism, or polytheism); 
and nothing less than shirk is the implication of ethnocentrism. Religion and 
all sorts of causes have been paraded as cause of various conflicts among groups 
of humans. In reality, nearly all conflicts among groups are ultimately reducible 
to ethnocentric decisions made on the basis of the immutable characteristics 
of a so-called “enemy.” 

With ethnocentrism, of which racism and nationalism are the commonplace 
expressions, Islam can have no compromise. The conflict between them is 
insoluble, as the damage which ethnocentrism inflicts upon the human spirit 
whether as subject or object of discrimination—is irreparable. 

To condemn ethnocentrism as Islam does, is not to condemn patriotism. 
The latter means the attitude of love and endearment, of appreciation of the 
life and value of the group, of self-preparation to undergo any exertion or 
sacrifice, including laying down one’s life, for its defence. As such, patriotism 
is not only an evil, but a positive good enjoined by Islam. It is both a religious 
and ethical duty, to love and serve, to defend one’s people and land against 
aggression and injustice. Ethnocentrism, however, is far removed from 
patriotism. Its essence is to assume the advantage of the ethnic entity as the 
ultimate criterion of good and evil; and its most common expression is to 
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hold the ethnic entity superior to mankind because of the image characteristics 
of it members and to regard and pursue that advantage at the cost of any other. 
It is because ethnocentrism makes such assumptions that it is possible for 
it to command the absolute loyalty of its adherents. The claim it makes is 
the claim of ultimate reality. The committed ethnocentrists, whether Jew, Ger- 
man, French or Russian, genuinely assumes that their people are ultimate 
realities constituting ultimate criteria of good and evil. What Zionism built 
in the psyche of the Jewish people; what Hegel, Fichte, Nietzsche and other 
Romantic thinkers built in the psyche of the German people as to what is 
“Deutscheland”; what Rousseau, Fustel de Coulanges and others had built 
in the psyche of the French people as to what is la Nation, or la France, was 
nothing short of a mystique which bloated their people into something ap- 
proximating the ultimate reality of a religious faith. The pride and inspira- 
tion which those mystical entities command, the moving appeal which they 
exercise upon the heart and imagination of the adherents, are indeed those 
of a reality that is a mysterious, tremendous, fascinating a priori—absolute, 
transcendent and ultimate. 

The Muslim is the person who believes the exact opposite precisely because 
his God is absolutely the only God of all, the premise which necessitates his 
assumption of the unities referred to above as well as the unity of humanity. 
A Muslim nationalist or racist is therefore a contradiction in terms; and the 
Muslim who claims commitment to nationalism is either a mundfig or zindig 
(i.e., a non-Muslim pretending to be one) or one whose commitment is so 
superficial that it cannot withstand the lure of bribe or personal advantage. 
That is also the reason why the careers of the overwhelming majority of so- 
called committed Muslim nationalist leaders had left much to be desired by 
way of consistency, fidelity to the professed ideal, and moral integrity. 

In modern times, knowledge of man has nearly all been based upon ethnicity 
as the ultimate definition of humanity; and knowledge of society, upon ethnicity 
as the ultimate ground of social order and organization. The universalism 
of the “Enlightenment” had never been given a chance of implementation before 
it was repudiated in favor of the ethnocentric approach of Romanticism. In- 
deed, the universalism of the “Enlightenment” was theoretical and suspicious, 
considering that even in the hands of the prince of the movement, Immanuel 
Kant, the various peoples of mankind were graded as superior and inferior 
on the basis of traditional European prejudices and the innate characteristics 
of Asians, Africans, and Europeans. Romanticism swept over the whole of 
the West, wiped out every trace of rationalist or Christian universalism, and 
provided the greatest impetus for the humanities, the arts and the social 
sciences. Man was defined by the thinkers as a function of facts, faculties 
and forces which spring and nourish themselves from a land mythically con- 
ceived, from a race or people or blood mysteriously standing in an infinite 
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dimension of time, and from a tradition whose roots run infinitely as to depth 
and extension in both space and time. Furthermore, these are understood not 
by reason, but grasped by feeling, immediate experience and intuition. Their 
most eloquent and clearest expression is to be found in the arts, especially 
in music, painting, and literature. Even religion was re-conceived by these 
romantic thinkers, notably Schleiermacher, as founded solely on the ineffable 
experience of the adherent, i.e., personal feelings — after conceding the point 
to detractors that it is irrational and arbitrary and of the same nature as “illu- 
sion” and “opium”. 

The Western humanities continued to speak of “man” and “humanity”. But 
in their romanticized understanding, these terms denoted Western man and 
Western humanity. If they did not exclude the billion “blacks”, and the billion 
“browns”.and the billion “yellows” of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, they 
counted them only as approximations of humanity which may be colonized, 
exploited and used for the welfare of Western humanity. Certainly these 
“humanities” ought to be studied; but only as specimens of an age that the 
West once underwent, and thus contribute to the Western man’s historical 
(evolutionary) understanding of himself. 

Ethnocentrism is internally divisive because it is always possible to find 
within any defined group, sub-groups which reveal a greater concentration 
of innate characteristic than the larger group. Such “fact” could then furnish 
the base for a small group to call itself an ethnic entity endowed with a stronger 
particularism. Hence, besides separating the Westerners from the rest of the 
world with which they were coming into more intensive contact because of 
the development of industry and transportation, romanticism divided the West 
into mutually hostile and competitive nations, each seeking its “national in- 
terest” as if it were the criterion of all good and evil. The nations of the West 
learnt from and readily accepted the findings of one another. The romantic 
insights, analysis and expression of one nation were quickly acknowledged 
as true of another, then adopted and applied as if they were one’s own. 

The Western social sciences: history, geography, economics, political science, 
sociology and anthropology, were all developed under the impetus provided 
by Romanticism. All of them, each in its own way, are based upon the ethnocen- 
tric view that the nation, or ethnic entity in its well-defined geography and 
demography, but infinite and woozy history, is the ultimate unit of analysis 
and value. When they speak of “society” or “social order”, they mean their 
own national entity or order. In political science, Western geography and history 
conceives of the world only as a satellite to the West, a world revolving around 
England, America, France, Germany, or Italy as its heart and core, depen- 
ding on the author and place of publication. Western economics was at its 
earlier stages impertinent enough to claim for itself the status of a universal 
science. But it was put back in its place as a Western analysis of a Western 
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nation by the arch-romanticists and ethnocentrists of Europe, the Nazis. The 
same bombastic claims made on behalf of the discipline by Karl Marx were 
denied in practice by Lenin and Khruschev. Their regimes however have not 
yet permitted a statement to this effect to appear in print; but it has allowed 
a fair measure of ethnocentric (in this case, national-socialistic) declarations 
to be included in the new U.S.S.R. (1978) constitution. 

Finally, anthropology is the boldest of all. In its view, “humanity” means 
ethnicity and is logically equivalent to and convertible with it. In the last two 
centuries, its effect has been to whip up mankind into a frenzy of ethnocen- 
tric consciousness by singling out one subgroup after another, and construc- 
ting for it an ideology and axiology out of that group’s innate characteristics 
or what its advocates have fabricated and declared to be innate and particular 
to that ethnic group. Instead of identifying and emphasizing what is univer- 
sally human, its whole concern is to identify, develop and blow up to great 
proportion the particular. 

Islam recognized the family as the constitutive unit of social order and but- 
tressed its extended form with legislation regarding inheritance and dependence 
to enable the largest possible family membership to eat from the same kit- 
chen, and hence economically. The purpose is that by living in close prox- 
imity to one another, often under the same roof, the members of the extended 
family would mutually support their social, emotional and mental health and 
well being. Beyond the family, Islam recognized not the nation or ethnic group, 
but humanity, the universal social order. Nothing stands between the two circles 
of family and humanity. By themselves they constitute all there is to the social 
order. Man’s membership in this order is Islam’s concern in the social sciences. 
Human groupings between the family and humankind, namely, the country 
or region, the people or nation, is regarded in Islam as purely administrative 
units which are absolutely irrelevant to the definition of good and evil and 
to the interpretation and application of the shari ‘ah. The arts, the humanities 
and the social sciences of the modern West must therefore be totally recast. 
A new foundation of first principles should be given to them which are con- 
cordant with the universalism of Islam. And they ought to receive from the 
Islamic thinkers a new axiology—viz., Islamic values and ends—as ultimate 
objectives for guiding social research. 


V. The Workplan 


The objectives of the Work Plan are the following: 
1. To master the modern disciplines. 
2. To master the Islamic legacy. 
3. To establish the specific relevance of Islam to each area of 
modern knowledge. 
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4. To seek ways for creative synthesis between the legacy and 
modern knowledge. 
5. To launch Islamic thought on the trajectory which leads it 
to the fulfillment of the Divine patterns of Allah (SWT). 
To realize these objectives, a number of steps must be taken. Their logical 
order defines the order of priority belonging to each step. 


A. The Necessary Steps Leading to Islamization of Knowledge. 


Step 1. Mastery of the Modern Discipline: Categories Breakdown. 


The disciplines, as they stand today in their most advanced state in the West, 
must be broken down today into categories, principles, methodologies, pro- 
blems and themes. Such breakdown must reflect the “table of contents” of 
a classic textbook in the discipline’s methodology, or the syllabus of a course 
in the discipline which all graduate courses in that discipline assume their 
students to have taken and mastered. Such breakdown will not be couched 
in technical terms, nor in chapters’ titles. It would have to be couched in 
sentence-form, making clear what the technical terms mean, and explaining 
the categories, principles, problems and dominant themes of the discipline 
in its Western and highest form. 


Step. 2. Discipline Survey 


Every discipline ought to be surveyed and essays written on it to lay bare 
the broad outiines of its genesis and historical development, the growth of 
its methodology, the widening of its field of vision, the main contributions 
which its great votaries have made. An annotated bibliography of the most 
important works should conclude the survey for each discipline. It should 
include, in categorized and ordered form, the most important books and ar- 
ticles upoon which knowledge of the discipline stands, and without which 
no mastery of it may be achieved. 


This step has for purpose to ascertain Muslim understanding and mastery 
of the discipline as it developed in the West. Clearly substantiated and amply 
annotated and footnoted, the discipline survey woud constitute a base of com- 
mon understanding for specialists on the discipline which they are expected 
to Islamize. Since disciplines in the West today have become “many-splendored 
things” because of the explosion of knowledge, it would be necessary for Islamic 
scholars dealing with that discipline to touch base and agree together on the 
identity, history, topography, and frontiers of the object of their Islamization 
efforts. 
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Step 3. Master of the Islamic Legacy: The Anthology 


Before any elaboration of the specific relevance of Islam to the discipline, 
it is necessary to discover what the legacy of Islam had to say on the discipline. 
The legacy of the ancestors must remain for us the starting point of the relevance 
of Islam. Our Islamization of the discipline would be all the poorer if it did 
not make the legacy into account and did not benefit from the insights of the 
ancestors. However, the contribution of the legacy to the discipline is not ready 
for the modern researcher to obtain, to read or to understand. Indeed, the 
modern researcher is not equipped even to search in the legacy for Islam’s 
contribution to the discipline. The reason is that the categories of the modern 
discipline, sometimes even its very name, are unknown as such in the legacy. 
Likewise, the legacy may contain worthy materials which are not classi- 
fiable/relatable to any modern category. The Western-trained Muslim scholar 
is too often defeated by inaccessibility of the legacy. He is strongly tempted 
to give up in despair, judging that the legacy is silent on the matter in hand 
whereas the fact is that he is unfamiliar with the legacy’s categories under 
which the sort of material relevant to his discipline is classified. Moreover, 
the Western trained Muslim scholar has neither the time nor the energy re- 
quisite for successful exploration of the vast and colossal works of the legacy 
of Islamic learning. 


On the other hand, the traditionally trained Muslim scholars, masters of 
the Islamic legacy, can neither discover nor can establish the relevance of the 
legacy to the modern disciplines because of their ignorance of those disciplines. 
This is so despite their expertise in the legacy. They are unfamiliar with the 
topics, the problems and themes of the modern disciplines. Therefore, it is 
necessary to instruct them in what is needed and then turn them loose on 
the legacy to draw from it what is pertinent. For this, the products of steps 
1 and 2 serve the purpose, by familiarizing the experts with the modern 
disciplines and thus providing them with a criterion of relevance which they 
can use in their searches. 


This step involves the preparation of several volumes of anthologies of 
selected readings from the legacy for each modern discipline, arranged ac- 
cording to the categories of that discipline. These anthologies would give the 
modern Muslim scholar ready access to the legacy in the area of his specializa- 
tion. They would present in a topical order familiar to him, the best that the 
legacy has contributed to the range of issues which are the main objects of 
his disciplined study. Since the modern Muslim disciplinarian has neither time 
nor know-how to reach the legacy by himself (in most cases he does not even 
know the language of the legacy), no familiarity with the legacy—let alone 
the mastery of it—is possible for him without these anthologies. 
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Step 4. Mastery of the Islamic Legacy: The Analysis 


In order to bring the achievements of the Islamic legacy closer to the 
understanding of the Western-trained Muslim scholar, it is necessary to dec 
more than merely to present in anthological form, pages of materials dealing 
with a given subject. The ancestors had done their own work of relating, the 
Islamic vision to the problems which they faced. And they did so under in- 
fluence of all sorts of factors and forces which pressed upon them for atten- 
tion. In order to understand their crystallization of the Islamic vision, thei 
works must need be analyzed against their historical background, and the rela 
tions of the problem at issue with the other departments of human life anc 
thought identified and exposed. Historical analysis of the contributions of the 
legacy will undoubtedly illuminate numerous areas of the Islamic vision itself 
It is conducive to a better understanding of the vision to learn how the ancestors 
understood and were moved by it; how they translated it into prescription: 
for action and a style for conduct; how it helped them overcome and solve 
their peculiar difficulties and problems. 

Such analyses of the contributions of the Islamic legacy cannot be under. 
taken at random. A hierarchy of priorities ought to be established and Islamic 
scholars invited to undertake them in order. Above all the main principles. 
the major problems, the continuing themes—those issues which promise 
relevance to the problems of the present, ought to be the object of Islamic 
educational and research strategy. 


Step 5. Establishment of the Specific Relevance 
of Islam to the Disciplines. 


The foregoing four steps amount to posing the problem to the Islamic thinker 
Together, they sum up for him the development of the discipline which Muslim: 
have missed during their slumber. Equally, they should inform him with the 
greatest authority and clarity possible of the contributions of the Islamic legac) 
to the areas studied by the disciplines, and generally, to the goals of th 
discipline. These materials will have to be made more specific by translating 
them into principles on a level with the modern discipline in general, or it 
theory and of reference and application. In this regard, the nature of the modert 
discipline, its constituent methods, principles, problems, objectives and hope 
its achievements and shortcomings —all of these should be related to the Islamic 
legacy; and the legacy’s specific relevance to each must be deduced from the 
general contribution. Three major questions must be posed and answers t 
them found. The first is, what did the Islamic legacy of learning, from th 
Qur’an to the modernists, contribute to the whole range of issues envisagec 
by the discipline? The second is, how does the Islamic legacy’s contributior 
to the discipline compare or contrast with the achievement of the discipline’ 
Where has the legacy fulfilled, fallen short of, or transcended the vision anc 
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scope of the discipline? The third is, given the areas or issues in which the 
Islamic legacy has given little or nothing, in which direction may the Muslim 
effort be henceforth exerted in order to fill the discrepancy, reformulate the 
problem, and enlarge the vision? 


Step 6. Critical Assessment of the Modern Discipline: 
The State-of-the-Art. 


Now that both the modern discipline and the Islamic legacy have been ex- 
posed, their methodologies, principles, themes, problems and achievements 
identified, surveyed and analyzed; and finally, now that the specific relevance 
of Islam to the discipline has been clarified and established, the discipline 
should be subjected to critical analysis from the standpoint of Islam. This 
a major step in the Islamization of knowledge. All the previous five steps 
seem to lead to it as a sort of preparatio. In its historical development, the 
circumstantial factors which determined the discipline to be what it is must 
be identified and exposed. Its methodology—what it regards as its data and 
problems, their classification and categorization; what it regards as its theory, 
the first principles under which it treats its problems— must be analyzed and 
tested for reductionism, adequacy, reasonableness and consistency with the 
five-fold unity which Islam teaches. The discipline’s dominant problems and 
persistent themes ought to be analyzed for their assumptions, their impor- 
tance and relationship to the essential vision of the discipline. The discipline’s 
ultimate purpose ought to be critically related to its methodology as well as 
to its front line objectives. Has it fulfilled the vision of its own founders? Has 
it realized its role in the total enterprise of knowledge-seeking that is the human 
quest? Has it established for the understanding and for history the Divine 
patterns of creation it was meant to establish? The answers to these questions 
should give a genuine state-of-the-art report on the discipline from the stand- 
point of Islam, as well as to shed the necessary light upon the areas where 
one or another kind of Islamic correction, amendment, addition or elimina- 
tion is necessary. 


Step 7. Critical Assessment of the Islamic Legacy: The State-of-the-Art. 


By the Islamic legacy we first mean the Holy Qur'an, the word of Allah 
(SWT) and the Sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad (SAAS). These are not 
objects of criticism or of assessment. The Divine status of the Qur’an and 
the normativeness of the Sunnah are beyond question. Muslim understanding 
of these two sources however is not. Rather, it is subject to both assessment 
and criticism in terms of the principles which these sources provide. So too 
is everything else in the legacy, which may be derived from either of the two 
sources by human intellectual endeavor. This human element needs to be 
reviewed because it is not playing the dynamic role in Muslim life which it 
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once did, and which it is always supposed to play. The relevance of our human 
understanding of the relation to the various problems of the present must be 
subject to critique from three areas of reference: First, the Islamic vision in- 
sofar as it can be established from the sources of revelation directly and from 
its concrete instantiation in history by the Prophet (SAAS), his companions 
(RAA) and their descendents; Second, the present needs of the ‘Ummah around 
the world; and Third, all modern knowledge represented by the discipline. 
If the legacy is found to be inadequate or erring, it should be corrected by 
our present endeavor. If it is adequate, further development and creative 
recrystallization are necessary for the future. At any rate, no Islamic stand 
is viable today which does not relate to the legacy of Islam. To do so, it must 
be based upon thorough knowledge of the legacy in its strength and weakness. 
Moreover, today’s and tomorrow’s Islamic stand must assume a form that is 
consistent with the legacy, rather than a radical departure from it. 


The task of assessing the Islamic legacy’s contribution in each fields of human 
activity must therefore fall upon the shoulders of the experts in that activity. 
They are the monitors of the Muslims need in that field and they are the masters 
of the modern discipline studying that activity. Certainly, they should be assisted 
by the experts in the legacy in order to guarantee the most adequate and cor- 
rect understanding of it possible. 


Step 8. Survey of the "Ummah’s Major Problems. 


Awakening from its slumber, the Ummah is today confronted with formidable 
problems on all fronts. Its economic, social and political problems which are 
overpowering by any standard’ are “iceberg tops” of deeper-lying malaise on 
the intellectual and moral levels. The whole “iceberg”, or complex of causes, 
manifestations, dialectic with other phenomena and consequences of the Um- 
mah’ problems, requires empirical survey and critical analysis. The wisdom 
of the discipline should be brought to bear upon the Ummah’ problems, i-e., 
to enable to the Muslims to understand them correctly, to assess with preci- 
sion their effect upon the cause of Islam in the world. No Muslim disciplinarian 
may pursue his disciplined study as pure, ivory tower, intellectual curiosity; 
as it were, in isolation from the Ummah’s existential realities or from its hopes 
and aspirations. The prayer to Allah (SWT) to grant us a “useful knowledge” 
must apply to our disciplinarian pursuits, by bending our gaze to the pro- 
blems at hand. Above all, the problem of the disciplines and of our educa- 
tional institutions, viz., the persistence of their de-Islamization attempts. 
Simultaneously, our attention must be devoted to the main problems affec- 
ting the Ummah’ political, social, economic, intellectual, cultural, moral and 
spiritual problems; indeed, the Ummah’s problems in every department of 
human endeavor. 
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Step 9. Survey of the Problems of Humankind. 


It is an intrinsic part of the Islamic vision to bear responsibility not only 
for the welfare of the Ummah but for that of the whole human race. Indeed, 
the amanah of Allah (SWT) encompasses the whole universe; and man’s 
responsibility must accord therewith. It is true that the Ummah is in many 
respects backward and non-developed by comparison to other Umam. But 
in the respect of possessing the truth, the ideological statement of it which 
is most conducive to religious, ethical, and material prosperity at the same 
time, the Ummah is second to none. Because of Islam, the Ummah alone 
possesses the vision requisite for the felicity of humankind, for history to be 
as Allah (SWT) has desired it to be. 

Hence, the Islamic thinker is called upon to confront the problems facing 
the world today and to contend for their solution according to Islam. As car- 
rier of the Islamic vision, the Ummah is today the only viable speaker for 
the human masses of the earth whose cause it lost between imperialists- 
colonialists’ conquests, and the resulting results of the people revolutionaries 
seeking to throw off their yokes. Ethnocentrism is still ravaging inter-human 
relations worldwide. Alcohol and other drugs, sexual promiscuity and 
deterioration of the family ethic, illiteracy and laziness, militarism and arma- 
ment build up, the rape of nature and the threat to the earth’s ecological balance 
have been doing the rest without effective check from any source. Certainly, 
these problems constitute another area of reference for Islamic thought, plan- 
ning and action, that is of crucial importance to the Ummah’ felicity as well 
as to the felicity of mankind. To solve these problems and to lead mankind 
to felicity —that is to prosperity with justice and dignity—cannot be separated 
from the Islamic hope. 


Step 10. Creative Analysis and Syntheses. 


Having understood and mastered the modern disciplines as well as the Islamic 
legacy; having assessed their strengths and weaknesses; having established 
the relevance of Islam to the specific areas of inquiry of the disciplines; hav- 
ing identified and grasped the problems facing the Ummah in its march in 
history as the khulafa of Allah on earth; and having understood the larger 
problems of humankind from the standpoint of Isl4m which enjoins upon the 
Muslims to be shuhadd’ ‘ala al nas in human history, the stage is now set 
for the Islamic mind to make its creative leap. A new road must be blazed 
for Islam in the fifteenth century if it is to resume its world leadership and 
continue its salutory and civilizing role in human affairs. 


A creative synthesis must be struck between the Islamic legacy and the 


modern disciplines which would bridge over the gap of centuries of non- 
development. The legacy of Islamic learning must become continuous with 
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themodern achievements and start to move the frontiers of knowledge to more 
distant horizons than the modern disciplines have envisaged. The creative syn- 
thesis must maintain its relevance to the Ummah’s reality by addressing itself 
to its problems which have already been identified and analyzed. Indeed, it 
must provide efficacious solutions to the problems of the whole world as well 
as address the ever-new issues presented by Islamic hope. What are the specific 
contents of that hope in every department of human life and how does the 
new synthesis move the ‘Ummah and mankind forward in its realization of 
that hope? 

Given the specific relevance of the legacy to a certain topic or problem, 
and given the particular character of the pertinent issue, what options are 
legitimate for the Muslim to pursue? Certainly in every case, a vast array of 
options are possible, which approximate or stand at a distance from the Islamic 
ideal; which are more or less effective; which generate or retard movement 
toward Islam’s ultimate goals. Which of these options is possible, necessary 
or indispensible, desirable, legitimate? By what criteria may the specific 
relevance of Islam (its shari‘ah., its ethic, its culture and spirit) to the pro- 
blem be ascertained? By what principles may the contribution of the creative 
synthesis be projected, tested and evaluated; the proper emendations and cor- 
reactions introduced, and their progress and efficacy monitored and evaluated? 


Step 11. Recasting the Disciplines under the Framework of Islam: 
The University Textbook. 


By nature, the Islamically determined minds will not all reach the same 
solutions, or choose the same options in their determination of the relevance 
of Islam to the present and future existence of the Ummah. Such diversity 
will not be undesirable, but highly welcome. We need scores of diverse critical 
analyses by the Islamically committed and modern-disciplined in order to enrich 
the Ummah’ consciousness of its own desiderata and goals. In fact, the Ummah 
may not be said to have recaptured its dynamism of the first centuries of the 
Hijrah unless Islam itself becomes again for all Muslims a cauldron constantly 
bubbling with new ideas in which Allah's patterns may be objectified in nature; 
an infinite mine of ethical and creative options in which His divine values 
and commandments may be concretized and instantiated in history. 

It is out of a wealth of such new insights into the meaning of Islam, of creative 
options for the realization of that meaning, that the desired college or univer- 
sity textbook may be written for the discipline. The essays representing in- 
dividual breakthroughs in any topic, branch or problem must pile high in order 
to provide a “background vision”, or “field of relevance” from which the Islamic 
vision for the discipline may be drawn. 

Islamization of the discipline is not fulfilled by one textbook, even if it com- 
plies perfectly with the foregoing requirement. Scores of textbooks are need- 
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ed to develop the intellectual stamina of Muslim minds. Above all, numerous 
books are immediately needed to fill the educational needs of the various 
univesity levels (freshman, sophomore, junior, senior and graduate). More 
books are needed to satisfy the Muslim needs which are infinite and to pro- 
ject and crystalize the vision of Islam which is equally infinite. However, priori- 
ty dictates that our first efforts be devoted to the production of a standard 
textbook in each discipline which would state definitively the relevance of 
the Islamic vision to that discipline—and serve as a general guide for future 
Islamic minds to follow. Hopefully, it need not be said that any attempt to 
preempt the production of the university textbook by leaping over the forego- 
ing steps in bound to result in mediocrity. The Prophet Muhammed (SAAS) 
commanded us to do anything that we enter upon doing, perfectly. The univer- 
sity textbook is truly the final end of the long process of Islamization of the 
disciplines. It is the work which crowns the long search of all foregoing steps. 


Step 12. Dissemination of Islamized Knowledge 


It would be idle, even if great, should all these works be produced by Islamic 
scholars, and be kept in the privacy of their personal collections. And it would 
be a great pity if they should remain known only to a closed circle of their 
authors’ acquaintances and friends, or utilized by the educational institutions 
of their neighborhoods or countries alone. Whatever is produced for the sake 
of Allah (SWT) belongs to the whole Ummah. The benefit of it will not win 
Allah’s blessing unless it is brought to and is appropriated by the greatest 
number of His creatures. Although Muslims may, and indeed should be, 
materially rewarded for their intellectual effort, the work of thought in Islam 
cannot be copyrighted, i.e., monopolized for profit. The fact that it is pro- 
duced for the sake of Allah (SWT) imposes upon it always to remain available 
to whomsoever wishes to invest in the paper, ink and binding necessary to 
carry it. 

Second, the intellectual work to be produced in the foregoing steps is in- 
tended as something by which the Muslims of the world—nay, mankind—are 
to be awakened, enlightened and enriched. They are the readers, or “consumers” 
of the product. However, being Islimic, executed for the sake of Allah (SWT), 
and carrying within it the vision of Islam itself, it is expected to do more 
than to inform. In presence of the vision of Islam, human consciousness should 
lose its poise, become astir, and generate new energies hitherto unknown. 
Under its spell, the subject is expected to become an instrument of the Divine 
will, and ready to press forward and achieve in Allah’s (SWT) name, what 
he had never dreamt of achieving before. 

That is why the Work Plan calls for measures to place everyone of the 
works produced, under the foregoing steps, in the hand of every Muslim univer- 
sity academician free of charge. To such academician, the given article, essay, 
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pamphlet, anthology or book should come as a personal invitation to join 
in this enterprise, to become a “producer” of better works in consequence 
of his appropriation of the product in hand. Equally, to place such products 
in the hand of all Muslim thinkers is the greatest reward possible in this world. 
This is not to obviate the need for the material reward; but for the scholar 
determined by the vision of Islam and devoted to seek wajh Allah (SWT) there: 
can be no greater reward than to plant that vision in the heart and mind of 
another human, no greater duty than to nurture that vision in the consciousness 
of the Muslims of the world. 

Third, the products of this Work Plan should be officially presented to the 
universities and colleges of the Muslim World with the request to consider 
them for possible adoption as required readings in the pertinent courses of 
instruction. Naturally, they would have to be translated to the languages of 
instruction in the various countries of the Muslim World. 


B. Other Necessary Aids to Islamization of Knowledge. 


1. Conferences and Seminars: A series of conferences and seminars should 
be held between experts in the relevant fields designed to solve any problems 
transcending any single discipline. The Ununah’s problems mostly fall in this 
category requiring all the light numerous disciplines could shed on them at 
the same time. Another series of conferences should be held between scholars 
specialized in various aspects or areas within one and the same discipline 
in order to assist one another in their respective tasks. 

2. Classroom Workshops for Faculty Training: Once the textbook and 
the literature preceding it in steps 1-12 have been produced, it is necesary 
for the teaching faculty to be trained in their use. The experts who produced 
these works should be given the opportunity to meet the faculty and discuss 
with them the unwritten presuppositions, the unprojected effects of the theories, 
principles or solutions they have included in their essays and books. In addi- 
tion, such meetings would explore the pedagogical issues of materials- 
presentations and thus help the faculty to achieve the ultimate goal efficiently. 


C. Further Rules of Implementation. 


1. In this stage of Muslim academic development, it is not reasonable to 
expect Muslim scholars to contribute their work free. Honoraria proportionate 
to effort, and additional to their regular salaries, should be instituted as in- 
centives and rewards for production and quality. Such honoraria should be 
fixed on the basis of scholarly standatds universally applied throughout the 
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world. We do not believe that the Muslim and/or native or resident scholar 
should be paid less than the non-Muslim, non-native or non-resident. Such 
discrimination is at the very root of the “brain drain”; at the very root of the 
demoralization of the Muslim scholar; and finally, at the very root of the 
cynicism, unconcern, and the lapse into academic nihilism of the resident 
scholar. 

2. The greatest possible care should be taken to see to it that only the most 
competent scholars are commissioned to produce the instructional materials 
projected. However, since it cannot be absolutely ascertained that any scholar 
commissioned to do a certain piece of work will actually produce it, and since 
the quality of the product thus commissioned cannot be absolutely guaranteed, 
more than one scholar should be commissioned to produce the same work. 
Casualty is only the other side of exacting demand, and cannot be compromis- 
ed. Hence, it is to be accepted as principle that up to five scholars will have 
to be commissioned to do each piece of work. Moreover, since scholarly 
work—even in the exact sciences, though to a lesser degree than in the social 
sciences and humanities —is bound to be personal and represent differing view- 
points and styles of the authors, the multiplication of commissioned works 
in one discipline is never a duplication. It is always an enrichment. 

3. Wherever the work contemplated is too big for any individual, it should 
be divided into parts, each of which would be commissioned to a separate 
scholar. This will also expedite completion within the projected time. 

4. Since this work is a pioneering effort—a real “first” in the Muslim 
World—and since its benefits will fall to all Muslim countries, it is certainly 
justified to seek funding for it from every Muslim country. Islamization of 
modern knowledge is a fard ayn on the whole Ummah as Jong as no respon- 
sible agency of the Ummah has undertaken it. Every effort must be exerted 
therefore to obtain funds from the Muslim World, its organs and agencies, 
and its rich individuals. 
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The conflicts and tensions in the world today have resulted largely from 
conflicting systems of thought, which in turn provide contradictory stimuli 
and breed contradictory human motivations and responses—a situation that 
has brought about a serious imbalance in the human behavioral and thought 
patterns. This tendency was particularly marked in countries that came under 
the political and economic determinism of alien ruling powers. In the lands 
of Islam, the process started much earlier with the disintegration of Islamic 
political authority, which weakened the political existence of the Ummah and 
gradually paved the way for the infiltration of a kind of “foreign thinking” 
among the ranks of the Muslims. 

The ultimate result was the creation of a distinction between the socially 
realistic “secular” thought and the faith-oriented “religious” thought, with lit- 
tle or no prospect of ever closing the gap between them as these distinctions 
were perpetuated by powerful vested interests. The eventual outcome of this 
development was the insulation of Islamic thought from the main currents 
of thought predominating in the minds of the Muslim thinkers, planners, and 
administrators in the contemporary Muslim world. Though denied its proper 
place in modern planning and thinking, Islamic thought refused to be crush- 
ed out of existence but withdrew instead into sheltered precincts of its own 
and closed its door to the challenges flung at it by the vast expansion of 
knowledge in the modern world. This state of Islamic thought continues to 
prevail among the ranks of Muslims the world over. 

A similar situation had confronted the early Muslim community when the 
over-rapid territorial expansion of Islam in the first and second centuries AH 
seventh and eight centuries AC thrust them into the heartlands of the Greco- 
Roman and Christian domains —to places like Al Iskandariyah (Alexandria), 
Dimashq (Damascus), Antakiyah (Antioch), Mesopotamia, Baghdad and Spain 
and exposed them to the entire intellectual might of Greek sciences and Chris- 
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tian scholastic theology. The intellectual hegemony of the Greck and Byzan- 
tine Christian civilization of that time rested on such sophisticated tools as 
Aristotalian dialectics, physics, mathematics, and philosophy. Consegently 
the faith of the Muslims in the supremacy and transcendance of the Word 
of Allah was subjected to an enormous test of survival. The Muslim savants 
of that period did not abdicate their responsibilities in the defense of their 
faith, the viaiblity of which has stood the test of all times. Instead, they main- 
tained the supremacy of the revealed word, The Qur'an, as the final arbitor 
of all causes. Hence the tools of logic and rhetoric were restated and exten- 
sively used in a number of instances; the commentators of the Qur'an and 
the Hadith used them in expounding the revealed word of Allah and the ut- 
terances and conduct of His Messenger; the scholastic theologians 
(Mutakallimiin) used rational criteria to the extent legitimized revelation to 
provide the philosophical arguments for monotheism; the jurists (fuguha’) of 
Islam constructed a comprehensive figh (jurisprudence) system by redefining 
many concepts in the light of the established norms of Islamic first-principles. 

They accomplished this not by rejecting the tools of intellectual argument 
and the standards of rational criteria, but by a careful and extensive study 
of the nature and potential of these tools in order to convert them into new 
Islamic modes of expression within the framework of the first-principles set 
down in the revealed bases of Islam, the Qur’dn and the Sunnah. The enor- 
mous intellectual development and literary activity which followed during the 
Abbasid period is a clear testimony to the assimilative and the creative potential 
of those men who understood the first-principles of the ideology of Islam. 
The understanding and preservation of the integrity of the Islamic world-view 
in all segments of human thought and behavior were the basic factor that pro- 
vided the stability and resources to withstand the strains and stresses accom- 
panying the internal expansion of Islam in the carly centuries. 

The sense of the integrity and wholeness of Islam was at its highest during 
the life time of Prophet Muhammad, (SAAS). Its impact was absorbed in 
the following centuries and found itself permanently enshrined in the entire 
range of Islamic literature. If we look at the titles of books produced by the 
early Muslim scholars—whether in the field of historiography, law, theology, 
or science—we cannot escape the conclusion that every single work authored 
by Muslim scholars, until very recent times, bore the imprint of a category 
of knowledge that had its roots in the revealed guidance of Allah. 

The work produced in the successive periods of Islam carried titles, reflecting 
to some extent, the mood of the historical period concerned, but at no time 
did the Muslim ideologues compromise with the tendencies of their times, 
(which were foreign to the Islamic base), and abandon the centrality of Islamic 
thought. This was particularly so in the realm of Islamic literary activity. Unlike 
events, the record of man’s inner thinking always remain a silent, though can- 
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did witness to his innermost thoughts. There can be no clearer evidence of 
this integrity of Islam than the format and substance of the Shariah (Islamic 
Law), which represents the finest example of the integration of Islamic thought. 
In the early political organization of the Islamic state and in the social organiza- 
tion of Islamic society too, the same integrity, of Islamic thought was main- 
tained. Although political and social structure failed to absorb the pressures 
exerted upon it by certain historical processes, the organization of Islamic 
thought constructed upon the twin foundations of the immutable Qur’an and 
the exemplary Sunnah has survived the ravages of time and—thanks to the 
labors of many great Muslim minds—they remain our sole custodian of the 
integrity of Islam. 

At this point it is worth remembering that the great literary movement of 
Islam, which received its greatest stimulus from the Qur'an and the personality 
of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), was the result of the endeavors of dedicated 
individual scholars who emerged to answer the need for a theoretical elabora- 
tion of the substance of Islam. The possession of a common language of ex- 
position, Arabic, the language of the Qur'an, proved to be a significant factor 
in maintaining a community of interests among scholars from the diverse 
regions of the then Muslim State. The whole history of Arabic literature dur- 
ing the Islamic period demonstrates the fact that Arabic is not so much the 
language of the Arabs as the language of Islam—the language of the speech 
of Allah (SWT), and that of His Messenger (SAAS), or the language of revela- 
tion. Many an Arabic term developed significant changes in conceptual mean- 
ing in the Islamic period. The language began to embrace a whole range of 
a highly technical vocabulary to express specific norms of thought and pat- 
terns of behavior. The importance and value of Arabic therefore, for a sound 
and safe knowledge of Islam, cannot be denied. Muslims, the world over, 
should concern themselves, very seriously, with the study of Arabic as a means 
to reach the first and secondary principles of Islam in their most original form 
and sources. Conversely stated, it is a matter for serious concern that resulting 
from the political dislocation the Muslim countries suffer today, numbers of 
ardent students of Islam have laid themselves exposed to half-truths and to 
adverse propagandistic writings without being adequately equipped and trained 
to challenge distortions of facts in the “knowledge” they acquire. The immediate 
task therefore is to acquire the knowledge of Islam from the proper sources 
and through the proper channels and components of Islamic learning. 

As I mentioned earlier, the magnificent response of the early Muslim scholars 
in the elaboration of the entire theory of Islam was a brilliant exercise in the 
integration-of Islamic thought, an exercise in which they captured something 
of the inscrutable will of Allah as it works in the life of this universe. The 
march of history, however, as engineered by man, led to some sad though 
inevitable consequences; the abuse of political authority cost them their 
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freedom and caused the totality of Islamic thought to disintegrate. 

In recent studies, scholars have suggested that the anxieties facing the pre- 
sent generation of Muslims the world over are to some extent comparable 
with those that troubled the Islamic State from the early years of the Umayyads. 
The comparison is, no doubt, striking, for which the rapid spread of Islam 
during the century following the death of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), the 
Muslims inherited an extensive geographical area embracing peoples and states 
of widely differing cultures and traditions. The age of the Umayyads, which 
began in 41 A.H. / 661 A.C. was an era of fresh challenges and political reset- 
tlements. The immediate tasks that agitated the minds of the Umayyad genera- 
tion were the elaboration of a constitutional and legal tradition and the con- 
struction of Islamic thought in conceptual terms within the framework of the 
revealed criteria. This challenge produced the minds and the minds produc- 
ed the books that to this day have continued to provide great stability to the 
intellectual horizon and spiritual fabric of Islam. 

The present generation of Muslims has also inherited a situation of equal, 
if not of greater, dimension because the vast expansion of knowledge in the 
modern era in the social and natural sciences, and a whole series of other 
technological and scientific developments have called for the same vigilance 
and determination displayed by our pioneer Muslim scholars in maintaining 
the integrity of Islam as communicated in the revealed sources. True knowledge 
cannot but bear witness to the true nature and behavior of all forms of ex- 
istence, which by the true nature of its laws must accord with the universal 
law of the creator as revealed to Allah’s creation through specific channels 
of communication. Any incongruities with the revealed law of Allah can repre- 
sent only a distortion of the essence of natural being and must be rejected. 
New conclusions with respect to the essence of the revealed universal law, 
must be utilized for the fulfilment of the divine purposes. 

The impending challenge of the problems caused by the expansion of un- 
filtered knowledge, the active evolution of behavioral patterns of humans, and 
their conflicts with rationally accepted conclusions and morally approved norms 
of behavior, is enormous. We must mobilize the resources at our command 
to produce the minds and the books to ensure the proper understanding and 
realization of the relationship between the knowledge of Allah and the 
knowledge of man, the act of Allah and the act of man, and the power of 
Allah and the power of man. 


Although the predicament of the Muslims of this age may be compared 
in one sense with the position of the early Muslims on whom fell the onus 
of pinning down precision with the terms of the Islamic Civilization, yet the 
contrast between them in the nature and ability of their striking power seems 
so helplessly marked that nothing short of a major offensive to halt the fur- 
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ther disintegration of the mentality of the Muslims can save the situation. 
The early Muslims had accepted, without reservation, the postulates of a 
tevealed thought-world and the integrity of Islamic thought and channelled 
their energies toward the realization of these concept both in thought as well 
as in deed. This stamp of an integrated mind, that had understood the first 
principles of Islam, has disintegrated dangerously and needs immediate cor- 
rective measures. 

The corrective measures at our disposal seem limited in their capacity to 
prevent the collapse; the seeds of Islamic knowledge are being sown on shallow 
soil and are germinating in a restricted area. Our energies should be directed 
toward a re-exposition of the first principles of Islam with the aid of all the 
useful and effective weapons at our disposal. Let the Muslims re-construct 
upon the foundations of the Qur’én and Sunnah of Prophet Muhammad 
(SAAS), the first principles of Islam, test them in their own lives, and bestow 
the benefits of their re-discoveries to the world at large. 

In the exposition of first principles, care must be taken to ensure finding 
one perfectly in accord with the will of Allah, for by definition a Muslim 
must submit to the Will of Allah, and the Will of Allah is represented in the 
revelationally-guided behavior patterns of all matter and thought. But what 
is important is not just to verbalize our submission to the Will of Allah and 
to witness the natural behavior of the universe as a manifestation of His Will 
but to understand and surrender to the law of Allah with full awareness of 
its implications. This alone can protect man from the consequences that may 
follow the rejection of this law of Allah. 

Although Islamic law accepts the fact that man is fundamentally free, the 
form of his freedom on earth is not a subject for negotiation either with Allah 
or with man. Consequently any law we make, or theory we expound, or any 
act we undertake, must necessarily follow the revealed behavior patterns en- 
visaged in the scheme of Allah; such behavior patterns have been exemplified 
by Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), in the organization and conduct of govern- 
ment; in the enunciation of political and legal concepts; in the organization 
and use of economic resources, in the cultivation of ethical conduct, and in 
the organization of all other forms of human life. This normative conduct 
of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), should serve as an ample commentary on 
the first principles enunciated in the Qur'an. 

It is worth resrating at this point that the relationship between theory and 
practice or theoretical fundamentalism and historical development, insofar 
the viability of ideologies is concerned, must be viewed against the first prin- 
ciples of a given ideology; the deviationist tendencies of interest groups or 
the evidence they have left behind in history should be rejected as bad evidence 
because the law of Allah cannot be made subject to the verdict of those men 
who failed to discover the direction of that law. The canons of modern historical 
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criticism might reject this interpretation of history as being normative, but 
historians of today cannot deny the fact that they too rely on professional defini- 
tion of historical norms in order to evaluate historical processes. 

History is generally considered to be the beneficiary of diverse sources of 
knowledge concerning human behavior in response to a given set of stimuli. 
The evidence gathered from such diverse sources provides the criteria of 
historical evaluation. The danger inherent in this method of historical criticism 
is that the preponderance of the human will in defiance of the law of Allah 
assumes a normative pattern and thus leads to serious error of judgment in 
determining the order of human life and society. There are many examples 
and periods of what may be called “deviationism” in the historical develop- 
ment of Islam. It is no easy task to identify the deviationist elements of Islamic 
history. The whole process is complex and sensitive. There have been too 
many instances of human interference with the law of Allah, and of political 
intrigues being hailed and ratified as valid precedents. Islamic historians must 
distinguish between evidence of positive conduct in accordance with the reveal- 
ed law and those of negative behavior in defiance of that law. The entire history 
of Islam needs a critical re-examination. That re-examination can attain its 
objective only if there is integration of thought. 
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It is inspiring and exciting to recall that the very first word in the very first 
Divine command, in the very first revelation was { |.3) (Read. ..), and that 
it was revealed to an ummi, (illerate person). This command was later com- 
plemented by the revelation that human knowledge will always remain limited 
and small compared to all that is knowable in the universe. 
CUE YL bl oe asgl lss)Man is urged, however, to continue to seek 
knowledge. Clele 3°5 Q» 8s)Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) is a model for 
us,( dine Bul ); 8o let us see what his attitude was on the subject that con- 
cerns us. He has ordered us: “Wisdom is the lost property of the Muslims, 
he recovers it wheresoever he finds it” (isi oe, lel jj dle aS) 

This attitude is inspiring because it shows that there is no untouchability 
in science and knowledge, and there are no monopolies in matters of 
knowledge. 

We should recall that sciences were developed before Islam and Muslims 
contributed to several of them. Non-Muslims have also participated and are 
continuing to participate in the development of knowledge. This fact implies 
that one cannot eliminate the non-Muslim part in scientific development without 
demolishing the very foundation of the knowledge. If we keep silent on this 
point, it would be dishonest to those who have the right to be duly recogniz- 
ed for their work. 

The way open to us is the following: 


(a) study the history of each and every individual science and establish 
what part Muslims have played in it. 

(b) Find out that part of non-Muslim knowledge which should not be 
left unchallenged, and attempt to refute it for the benefit of the 
younger generation. 


Both are important, and the failure to do so is causing harm to Muslims. 
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I take the liberty of adding a personal note: that there is “knowledge” which 
some of the Muslims would say is wrong, while others would declare it right. 
This will continue to be so till the end of the world, since it is in the nature 
of man— 

To illustrate this point, note that photography, to some, is a permitted thing, 
and to others forbidden; celebration of the birthday of the Prophet (SAAS) 
is to some an innovation 44, and forbidden, but for others it is an obligatory 
duty enjoined by the Quran: (S05 4b, isn. Ll, ). Ladd to the list the Dar- 
winian theory of Evolution. 

I conclude by humbly suggesting that the Muslim contributions to the science 
of law, to astronomy, to medicine, and to botany have been such that Muslims 
may be justifiably proud. Certainly other researchers would say the same for 
other sciences such as navigation, mathematics, architecture etc. But I would 
warn my younger brethren that instead of crying >» lel» ¢,4: (my father 
was acting), let them try individually to merit the praise by doing something 
to promote knowledge so they may say €2,5 gS «tt (I am happy that I 
have been able to do something). Such should be our attitude and our motto. 
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Islamic Categorization of the Disciplines: 


An Economic Example 


Mahmoud Abu Saud 


The Issue 


In the letter of invitation, the task of this conference was classified under 
two headings: 


1. The Examinations of Disciplines: An Islamic Approach 


and Work plan 


a) ‘To clarify the perspective of Islam under which Islamization of 
the disciplines is to take place. 

b) To establish a strategy and work plan. 

c) To begin, in earnest, the examination of some of the disciplines 
and to consider the relevance of Islam to their methodologies. 


2. Islamization of Specific Disciplines. 


a) ‘To prepare a paper (in the particular discipline of the invited par- 
ticipant) in answer to the questions raised in the Memo. 


The issue of Islamization of disciplines, or, in simple words, the setting-up 
of Islamic prototypes of concepts for a society willing to live according to 
its Islamic teachings is a result of two interacting factors: 


1. 


The failure of the Muslim Fugahd’ (Islamic Jurists) in understanding 
the contemporary problems and in evolving the Figh (science of the 
laws of Islam) to cope with these problems. 

The absence of the Islamic state that would require such [jtihad 
(creative self exertion to derive laws from the legitimate sources) and 
attain the best of results by the natural process of trial and error. 
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What is actually required is the clarification of concepts about our systems: 
The social, the political, the economic and the aesthetic. We cannot establish 
any Islamic state without knowing what sort of social relations, political in- 
stitutions, economic establishments and moral values such a state would adopt. 
Equally valid is that such systems do not exist in a vacuum, nor are they rele- 
vant as scholary tracts and argued in specialized academic institutions. In any 
case, there is no doubt that the concept must precede the establishment and 
application—a fact that confers on this conference great significance. 

In this paper I assume that “disciplines” are of two main categories: 


1. The philosophical aspect, or what Dr. Isma‘il al Faraqi calls the ‘Logi- 
que’: | construe this to mean the theory of the doctrine or the essence 
of the ideology. In Islamic language, this is rendered by the word 
“Shirah” (Universal Islamic Concept). 


2. The behavioral and transactional aspects. These include all the prin- 
ciples and laws administering our human relations among individuals 
and their collectivities. 


The importance of this classification is due to the fact that behavioral and 
transactional systems derive from the ideological aspect. In every society, and 
in an Islamic one in particular, human activities are motivated by the com- 
mon concept reaching so deep in psyches of individuals that it becomes a 
belicf. Belief constitutes the dynamism of an ideology. Hence, the first 
discipline to be cleared is the doctrine itself. We are in need of studying the 
discipline of our Shirah in order to establish a uniform understanding of Islam, 
because without such uniformity there can never be any unity of purpose among 
Muslim societies all over the world. It is not enough to define Islam as the 
attestation of one God, the acknowledgement of Muhammad (SAAS) as His 
last Prophet, and the performance of Islamic rituals. What is required is to 
understand the implication of “Shahadah” (The act of witnessing that there 
is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is his prophet, servant and messenges) 
and the belief that urges the individuals and their societies to act according 
to the understanding. Understanding without belief or belief without understan- 
ding will never lead to Islamization. Belief is abounding all over the Muslim 
world, but what is required and what we are expected to discuss in this con- 
ference is the “understanding”. 


Discipline of Economics 


The discipline we wish to discuss in this paper is economics. It obviously 
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belongs to the behavioral and transactional category, thus deriving its prin- 
ciples and objectives from the universal Islamic concept, Shirah. Since the 
dictum of Islamic ideology has not been established as a discipline, I shall 
start from a basis which, I assume, is universally accepted. 

Islam’s main objective is the worship of Allah (SWT) (Quran, 
al Dhariyat, 51:56). Worship comprises the observance of rituals and the ap- 
plication of Allah’s (SWT) laws and commands. As Allah (SWT) command- 
ed us to obey Him and His Prophet (SAAS) (Qur'an: al Nisa’ 4:80), the ap- 
plication of Sunnah (The Path and example of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) 
consisting of all that he said, did, approved of or condemn), becomes incum- 
bent upon Muslims and constitutes an integral part of their worship to Allah 
(SWT). The worship of Allah (SWT) comprises two elements: 


(1) The individual’s belief in the abstract, which is a mental attitude 

and subtle relationship between the individual and his Creator. 

(2) The individual’s actions which are reflected in the activities of 

Muslims in their respective societies and their inter-relationships. 

Both elements are equally vital for evaluating worship. In fact, they are 

mutually interdependent. But while there is at present conspicuous evidence 

of vehement belief in the Islamic world, there is a sharply marked lack of 
substantive action. The main reasons for this may be: 


1, The difficulty in applying the Qur‘anic injunctions (al Nusiis) and 
the Sunnah to current problems. This is due in turn to: 
(a) Lack of modern Islamic studies. 
(b) The conservatism of the contemporary Fugaha? 
2. The influence of the Western civilization on the minds and modes 
of transactional activities of the Muslims. 


Economics, as a discipline, is the study of man’s activities related to the 
attainment of material satisfaction for his well-being within his ideological 
setting. What I should like to underscore here is the fact that economics —as 
all other transactional disciplines—is only a means to help man achieve his 
happiness as conceived in his ideological conviction. The concept of homo- 
economico as expressed in the economic classics is neither valid nor realistic. 
The demand curves differ from one individual to another and from one society 
to another, because of the difference of ideologies and convictions. There is 
no standard nor congenital demand schedule. Thus, the assumption of homo- 
economico having its particular transactional behavior is fallacious and 
misleading. Accordingly, Islamic economics is nothing more than a system, 
administering man’s activities with a view to maximize his material satisfac- 
tion within the scope of the Islamic Shirth. It does not exist per se, nor can 
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we perceive such a system independent from Islamic dogma. Islamic 
economics —as a system (i.e., a discipline in application) —can only exist when 
Islam prevails as a living ideology, not as pathos airing emotions and pas- 
sions, but as a driving force that motivates actions, reactions and interactions. 
In short, the economic discipline must issue out from the Shirah to flow back 
into it. 


The History 


Since the advent of Islam, all transactional disciplines have been treated 
as one discipline under the caption of “Figh al Muamalat” as distinct from 
the jurisprudence of rituals or “Figh al ‘Ibadat”. All jurists of the “golden” 
age of the Islamic history strictly adhered to a single methodology in their 
studies of these transactional disciplines. They would start by quoting the 
Qur’anic texts and Hadiths concerning the different issues, and would then 
analyze the subjects adopting analogical instruments. Their main study was 
invariably juristic, their arguments legalistic, and their verdicts a judgment 
on the permissible, the reprehensible and the prohibited. Even when they went 
into some analytical economic discussions, it was basically the question of 
Halal (permissible) or Haram (forbidden). This trend in methodology per- 
sisted from the second Hijrah century (cf. al Umm by al Imam al Shafi‘) 
until today (Al Figh Ala al Madhahib al Arbaah by al Jeziri). It is amazing 
that the contemporary Ulamai‘ still talk about the rules of commercial and finan- 
cial associations in the same terms of the third and fourth centuries AH. 

The economic conditions prevailing prior to the fourteenth century AH/nine- 
teenth century AC were rather simple compared to those of our modern age. 
As a matter of fact, these conditions were much more sophisticated in the 
first five centuries after Hijrah than in subsequent centuries because of the 
excellence in civilization and the stupendous expansion of the Muslim rule. 
The growth of culture meant a correspondent growth in human relations 
necessitating new rules and regulations befitting an ever evolving civiliza- 
tion. The need for Jjtihad was legitimate and pressing. This gave rise to the 
different schools of thought (Madhahib). 

There has never been a separate study of economics. Al Kharaj by Abi 
Yiisuf, Yahya Ibn Adam or Al Amwal by Ibn Salam (both of the third century 
Hijrah) are mostly concerned with the legal side of some state financial and 
fiscal jurisdiction. The scattered economic literature is mixed up with other 
non-economic issues. For instance, al Imam al Ghazali’s excellent passage 
about the nature and functions of money was mentioned when the author was 
stressing the duty of the Muslim to be grateful to Allah for His bounties. Ibn 
Taymiyyah discussed some economic basics in his book about al Hisbah. 
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It is only in our time that economics has been recognized as a discipline. 
There are many modern writers who tried, and still are trying to formulate 
the general principles of economics. Most of these writers are greatly influenced 
by the Western ideas although they are keen to come up with a distinct system 
having its own characteristics and genuine philosophy and techniques. One 
can safely say that the majority of such writings were not based upon an 
established methodology. 


Method 
A method for the study of Islamic economics would include, in our view: 


¢3) The nature and scope of economic resources, including human 
resources, 

(2) The priority of our requirements. 

(3) The positive (permissible) and the negative (prohibited) laws as 
prescribed by Islam in the field of economics. 


The method is a means to an end which is the establishment of a discipline. 
But the discipline itself is a means to a further end which is realization of 
the ideology or Shirah. If Islam were a liberal (capitalistic-cum-democratic) 
doctrine, or if it were a socialistic (Communist) one, or if it were a mixture 
of both and/or other doctrines, there would be no need to have a new Islamic 
discipline. We need the method, conducing to the formulation of the discipline 
in order to achieve a goal, i.e., the application of Shirah in our daily material 
activities. Accordingly, the first element in our methodology is to sort out 
all Qur’anic injunctions and all the Sunnah that touch upon economic ac- 
tivities. Such basic data would then be so paraphrased in modern language 
so as to provide the fundamentals of Islamic economcis. 

The task of sorting out, classifying and paraphrasing the basic data is dif- 
ficult and vast in scope. The interpretation of the Qur’an, the authentication 
of the Hadith, and the reconciliation of all texts make it a task that requires 
a collective effort. It could be a long process, but it is essential if any serious 
study of the discipline is to be pursued. 

In the past, economic problems—among other mundane problems—were 
approached through the rules of ‘Jim Usil al Fiqh. (The science of Islamic 
Jurisprudence or the Methodology of deriving laws from sources of Islam 
and of establishing their juristic or constitutional validity). With sound 
knowledge of Islam and with oral courage and insight, our predecessors could 
provide their societies with solutions and new ideas. What we have today are 
incoherent efforts without any solid basis either in Islamics or in methodology 
(Usil). The result is a variety of schools within the same discipline: 
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@ 


(2) 


G) 


There are the traditional authorities of Islamic law or what we 
generally call the Ulama: They know very little of the prevailing 
economic system and models. They abstain from innovation and 
Jjtihad, and they try to fit the present societal modes in the past 
framework. Their attitude is usually negative because of their ig- 
norance of the contemporary sophisticated mode of dealings. 
Besides it is negative in as much as developing and evolving the 
science of Figh is concerned. Unless and until our Ulama study 
the present complex of dealings and the economic rules regulating 
them, they will be unable to help in initiating an Islamic economic 
discipline. In fact, their negative attitude and conservatism is an 
impediment in the way of many new sound ideas. 


The second school is represented by those who adopted the Western 
culture and who propound the secularity of all disciplines. Their 
knowledge about Islam is very limited and, in many cases, cor- 
rupted. Unfortunately for the Ummah, those are the upper class 
in Muslim societies, having a considerable political power. They 
may occasionally praise Islam, but only in words and to appease 
the Muslim masses who are incessantly calling for the application 
of the Islamic laws in their daily life. The effect of this school is 
more damaging than that of the previous one as its adherents have 
the power of the mass media and the material power of the govern- 
ment establishment. 


The third school’s exponents believe in Islam as a living ideology, 
susceptible to evolution and growth. Their number is on the in- 
crease and their good intentions are beyond doubt. They have been 
quite active in the last two or three decades and have contributed 
a great deal to the Islamic thought. The main shortcoming of such 
thinkers is the lack of material resources which would enable them 
to carry on their research work and bring about the long-awaited 
Islamic solutions to the contemporary problems. 


Due to the absence of an established methodology, the new ideas lost much 
of their credibility in the economic field. In my view, the source of weakness 
may be traced to the following: 


)) 


The vagueness of the doctrine itself made every thinker start from 
premises different from what others adopt. This is a very impor- 
tant element as mentioned above, though some thinkers take it very 
lightly and satisfy themselves by claiming that Islam is crystal clear 
and that the Qur’an is its unequivocal expression. The result of 
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overlooking this basic principle is the diversity of approaches and 
the abundance of generalities which can never produce any serious 
scientific results. 

(2) | The ambivalence stemming from the contradictory principles of 
Islam versus the Western material and/or secular doctrines. It is 
not rare to read articles and books composed by sincere Muslim 
economists in accordance with the Western economic concepts and 
only qualified by some Qura’fiic verses and Sunnah. Lacking the 
Islamic methodology, such writers adopt the Western one, unaware 
of the fact that such procedure will lead them to a critical situa- 
tion where conclusions cannot be qualified as Islamic or Western. 


Content and Problems 


The study of Islamic economics should start when the student (or the resear- 
cher) has acquired a solid background of Islam as a doctrine that administers 
all our societal relations. Teaching liberal or capitalistic economics under a 
communistic doctrine is vain and meaningless. In every economic discipline, 
the relation between economics and the other disciplines of the same ideology 
comes in the forefront. Islamic economics is no exception. 

Next comes the study of the economic conditions prevailing in any given 
Muslim community. To be practical, we have to admit that all Muslim coun- 
tries are adopting non-Islamic systems borrowed from other cultures alien 
if not antagonistic toward Islam. The main issue here is to have a good grasp 
of the origin of the economic phenomena, the problems accompanying them, 
and how they are dealt with. 

Where economics stand in an Islamic state should be the introduction to 
macro-economics. This should be illustrated through a thorough study of the 
Qura‘nic verses and Sunnah that deal with matters related to the discipline. 
Such stipulations should invariably be related to practical matters and factual 
problems. In this stage, the difference between Islamic and non-Islamic 
discipline should be pointed out. The Islamic economic system as a whole 
should be clearly explained and compared to other systems. 

In the field of micro-economics, some models should be set up so as to 
demonstrate how the economic machinery would work and what results would 
be expected. 

Such are the general contents of an Islamic economic discipline. It is not 
an easy task to accomplish because the views on the subject vary widely. The 
problems that one encounters in formulating the theorem of the discipline 
are multiple. Besides the difficulty of exegesis and authentication referred 
to above, there is the problem of application or models. The “theory” is a 
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mental exercise, an abstract concept, that cannot serve any practical purpose 
unless it is tested in practice. Our ancestors did not leave us any economic 
structure to examine or simulate, nor did they record statistical data that relate 
to their economic activities. 

Another difficult problem is the well-known fact that those engaged in this 
research are mostly students of Western sciences and cultures. Their knowledge 
of Islamic sciences is limited—a shortcoming that makes many of their 
judgments somewhat biased or restricted to unrealistic assumptions or er- 
roneous in their totality. 

From the applied point of view, it is extremely difficult to utilize the available 
data of our present societies in any Islamic system or mode. What is available 
is the product of alien systems and economic orders. The problem here is 
the great difference between Islam and other doctrines in their respective 
outlook and philosophy. What patterns of production and distribution would 
be under an Islamic economic order is the guess of any economist. 


Islam and Economics 


There is concensus of opinion that economics occupies a prominent front 
in any Islamic state. Al Zakah, the third corner of belief, is the core of this 
discipline and should be studied and interpreted in a functional manner to 
suit our contemporary societies. It is sad to find this corner of Islam to be 
vague and disputed by Muslim scholars in the past and at present. Both schools, 
Sunni and Shi‘i, have their own interpretation of what is subject to Zakah. 
Even the amount of Zakah is not agreed upon, and should be reconsidered 
on account of the difficulty in finding the exact values of the ancient measures 
of value, weight and capacity. We have to determine also the margins of ex- 
emption (Nisab) and to whom or where the collected funds are to be dispensed. 

In my opinion, Islamic economics has great relevance to our present tran- 
sactional behavior and material requirements. Zakah, to me, is not only a 
ritual of worship, it is also a philosophy or a doctrine that should always be 
applied in our economic processes. It implies the enjoinment of continuous 
circulation of wealth. By penalizing any withheld money (which is basically 
the means of exchange) which necessitates the continuous sequence of pur- 
chase and sale, Islam projects a new distinct doctrine, having its own features. 
It gives production, consumption and distribution its own meanings and thus 
establishes its methodology and genuine system. This is the basis of the 
economic discipline, its frontier, so to speak and its essence. 

This phase of analytic presentation has not been fully accepted by modern 
economists as yet, though one meets with amazingly appropriate develop- 
ment in the doctrine in the writings of some of the past great Muslim thinkers 
such as Imam al Ghazali, al Khaldiin and Ibn Taymiyyah. Due to the absence 
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of a doctrinal synthesis, economists differ greatly in their approach to the 
subject, although I would say that their variance is complementary rather than 
contradictory. Had they agreed on a basic doctrine, they would have achiev- 
ed greater success. 

The direct relevance of Islam to our contemporary economics does not make 
of the Islamic doctrine an art or a science or a humanitas. It is the three 
altogether. The doctrine is built on solid axiomatic arguments to be developed 
on scientific basis with a view of attaining the maximum human welfare and 
social prosperity. Man is the center of all Islamic studies and the economic 
discipline is only a study of one of man’s aspects as a member of a human 
society. 


Modernization 


Economics is a modern social science-cum-art. It did not exist in ancient 
times except as a phase of human activities integrated in the socio-political 
systems. Its development accompanied the economic evolution in Europe and, 
accordingly, it became a “European” science. As Muslims lost the tempo of 
their advance, and were overtaken by the Western civilization—being con- 
strained to adopt the European cultures —they had applied Western economic 
doctrines in lieu of reviving their own ideology and Islamic system. 

Thus, what we need is not mere modernization, but a construction of a 
new discipline utilizing the basics of Islam, and the remodeling of our 
methodology to help build new systems and practical models. How can this 
be done? The answer is neither difficult nor controversial. Initially a stan- 
ding committee should be formed to collect the preliminary data comprehen- 
ding the Qurajiic and Sunnah texts relating to economics and the writings 
of earlier Muslim jurists. 

The committee should then work out and paraphrase a theorem, a doctrine 
or a logique which lays down the outlines of the discipline with clarification 
to its function within the comprehensive Islamic ideology and with respect 
to the methodology to be adopted. Once this is done, analytic research would 
be easier to undertake, more coherent and easier to apply The problem is, 
can such a committee be formed? May Allah will it. 
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Islamization of Knowledge: 
A New Approach Toward Reform 
of Contemporary Knowledge 


AbdulHamid A, AbuSulayman 


I. The Crisis of Knowledge 


This paper discusses the crisis of thought prevailing in the Muslim world 
today, and considers it a fundamental cause of the current degeneration, 
decadence, and backwardness of the Ummah. It also highlights the potential 
role of the International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT) in counteracting 
and untimately overcoming the crisis. 

Such a theme inevitably brings the Islamic concept of knowledge to the 
forefront. First of all it must be decided whether such an investigation is merely 
an intellectual extravanganza or whether there is acutally a real issue that 
deserves investigating. No one possessing insight into the condition of the 
‘Ummah can fail to realize that there exists a crisis involving a number of 
issues and complex dimensions. These issues are: 

1. The backwardness of the ‘Ummah. 

2. The weakness of the Ummah. 

3. The intellectual stagnation of the Umrah. 

4. The absence of Ijtihad in the Ummah. 

5. The absence of cultural progress in the Ummah. 

6. The Ummah estrangement from the basic norms of Islamic civilization. 

All these issues indicate, in one way or another, the intellectual crisis prevail- 
ing in the Muslim World. There is no doubt that this crisis is both cause and 
evidence of the decadence and impotence of the Ummah and prevents it from 
contributing decisively or even significantly to the culture and civilization 
of the modern world. This incapability is futher exacerbated by the frequen- 
cy of political, economic, and military crises. 

Whether we discuss the problem of Jjtihad in Islamic thought, or the causes 
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of the disparity between our past and our present, the disparity between Islamic 
values and the actions of Muslims, or the insignificance and marginality of 
the presence of the Islamic character, we inevitably find that the crisis in the 
Ummah’ conception of knowledge is the sole cause of the state of decadence 
of our Ummah. Removing its misconception is essential for any clarity of 
vision, effective reforms, and redirection of the ‘Ummah. 

It is a fact that despite its backwardness, the “Ummah has never been short 
of natural resources, human potentiality, or historical perspective. Nor has 
it been deficient in ethical and moral values. It still possesses the time-honored 
principles and values revealed in the Qur’dn and the Hadith. Furthermore, 
the Ummah has made limited and short-lived attempts in Morocco, the Sudan, 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Indian Sub-continent, and other Muslim coun- 
tries to salvage itself from its decadent and backward situation by reviving 
the perspectives envisaged by traditional thinking. But all those attempts have 
been confined largely to Muslims in remote desert areas. They have failed 
to influence or attract the urban population. They have failed to counter the 
distracted and diseased forces of the metropolitan cities, which are hostile 
to the cultural, intellectual, and organizational progress of the Ummah and 
evidence its impotence. 

Whenever the Ummah has tried to adopt foreign tactics, it has undergone 
bitter experiences, such as those which took place in Turkey during the reign 
of Sultan Salim II and in Egypt ever since the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali. The 
Turkish experience is the oldest and the most inclusive. These countries tried 
to imitate the technical, organizational, and intellectual styles of foreign coun- 
tries, basing their political constitutions on concepts, such as nationalism and 
secularism, which they imposed through state intervention. But the imitative 
experiments have ended in miserable failures, as can be seen in extremity 
by the utter helplessness and deteriorating conditions of modern Egypt and 
Turkey. 

This leads us to the obvious conclusion that the imitation of foreign styles 
is just as fruitless as the traditional imitation of past perspectives. Both of 
them have failed to achieve the Ummah’s, objectives. It is imperative that 
reconstruction requires an original redefining of the intellectual and socio- 
cultural potentialities of the Ummah on the basis of its values, principles, 
and historical perspectives. A redefinition of knowledge should be the star- 
ting point for such reconstruction. 


A. How the Crisis of Knowledge Began 


We must realize that knowledge was the basic cause of the progress and 
development of the Ummah. At its very beginning Islam managed to build 
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up the structure and character of the Ummah on the firm basis of knowledge 
acquired through its proper sources, namely, Divine revelation and active 
reason. Divine guidance endowed Prophet Muhammad, (SAAS), with a clarity 
of vision that enabled him to weave an exemplary pattern of life. The Qur’an 
explicitly encourages the gaining of knowledge and education as well as the 
value of learning from experience. The first revelation calls upon the Pro- 
phet and humanity to seek education and acquire knowledge in accordance 
with the Divine guidance: 


“Read and understand in the Name of thy Lord and 
Cherisher. . .[Qur’an Sitrah al Qalam, (97):1] 


There was nobody more capable of leadership than Prophet Muhammad 
(SAAS). Nonetheless, he used to consult his companions on almost all mat- 
ters, and this enabled him to excel in directing the individual and collective 
affairs of the Muslims in the most efficient and comprehensive manner dur- 
ing war and peace. The extent of that strength can be gauged by the failure 
of the West to counter the challenge of the ‘Uthmaniyiin (the Ottomans) until 
it started the intellectual and cultural revolution that came to be known as 
the age of enlightenment. Through that enlightenment the Western nations 
reorganized their forces, defeated the Muslims, and emerged as a formidable 
factor in history. 

On the other hand, when the tables had turned and the balance of power 
had shifted to the West, the reaction of the Muslims, which was essentially 
political and military, failed to make use of a spirit of sacrifice and sincerity, 
which would have enabled the Muslims to defend not only their homeland 
but their values as well. Backward and lacking confidence in its moral and 
spiritual values, the Ummah attempted to counter Western Power, but this 
resulted only in bloodshed, economic disorder and general deterioration in 
every walk of life. An analysis of the relations between any two Muslim coun- 
tries reveals tendencies which sabotage the overall interests of Muslims. 

With the passage of time, knowledge deteriorated and Islamic character 
weakened. In short, there followed a steady decline in the cultural and in- 
tellectual domain, despite the fact that the spirit of sacrifice and sincerity per- 
sisted in devout Muslims. Virtues and qualities, such as competence, energy, 
initiative, seriousness, creativity, and wisdom, which had characterized the 
early “emergency” phase of the Ummah, and which had enabled the Muslims 
not only to defeat the forces of anarchy, disruption, and barbarism but also 
to win for them respect and admiration all over the world, have disappeared. 
One wonders why the virtues that enabled the Muslims to establish a mat- 
chless civilization have disappeared; why the energy and resourcefulness have 
been dissipated; why the Islamic character has degenerated; and how it is 
that the whole Islamic system has disintegrated? 
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B. The Split in Leadership 


The strength of the Ummah resided in the Caliphate system established by 
the Prophet, (SAAS) in al Madinah. but during the process of local defense 
and outside conquest, tribal men infiltrated into the army. The habits of thought 
and up-bringing of these men were far below the standard of the Companions, 
(RAA) who had built the state in al Madinah. Lacking the spirit that motivated 
the caliphs, these tribat men sought to secure their position by establishing 
a new system which was a mixture of the tribal notions prevailing in the pre- 
Islamic state of ignorance and the half-cherished Islamic notions acquired after 
the rise of Islam. That hybrid system was the starting point of the deteriora- 
tion and ultimate disintegration. 


Although the ruling body was guided by tribal norms, the people in the 
Hijaz who represented the true Islamic consciousness refused to accept the 
new tribal order and revolted against it using physical force. This encounter 
led to a series of internal wars led by pious personalities such as al Husayn 
ibn ‘Ali, ‘Abdullah ibn al Zubayr, Zayd ibn ‘Ali, and others. 


But the spirit of revolt remained confined to the Hijaz for two reasons. First 
of all, the newly converted Muslim populace was not well acquainted with 
the teachings of Islam. Second, as more and more people embraced Islam, 
they brought with them their traditional, pre-Islamic customs and habits. Fur- 
thermore, a separation between religion and politics gradually isolated the 
intellectual leadership. The religious scholars, who always represented the 
opposition to the political authorities, were forced to withdraw as far as possible 
from the scuffles and struggles of politics. Thus al Imam “Abu Hanifah died 
in prison refusing to accept a high judicial post. al Imam Malik ibn Anas 
was physically tortured because he gave a verdict on compulsory divorce against 
the wishes of the rulers. Al “Imam al Shafiz was forced to immigrate from 
Baghdad to Egypt. 


This schism of the intellectual and political leadership initiated the evils 
of deceit, ignorance, and arrogance, which crippled the structure of the 
‘Ummah. Religious thought was confined to the level of abstraction, and was 
not allowed to function in regulating practice and evaluating experience and 
experiment. Thus the very concept of the "Ummah and its leadership began 
to wither. 


This withering was accelerated by the theoretical, unsystematic manner of 
Islamic thinking, which made the Ummah lose touch with its attitudes, needs, 
and priorities for progress. On the other hand, the deviation of the political 
leadership and the measures it adopted to silence all opposition made the task 
of the intellectual leaders more difficult than ever before. Mutual distrust was 
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the rule rather than the exception. The religious personalities became suspicious 
and sceptical of any initiative taken by the politicians irrespective of its validity. 
This sceptism created an uncompromising attitude in the intellectual leader- 
ship, a rigidity that sealed up the avenues of [jtihad in attempt to protect the 
teachings ordained in the Qur’an and the Hadith from any deviations threatening 
to their authenticity. Such a rigidity is understandable, but it must be admit- 
ted that the intellectual leaders failed to foresee the dangers of confining and 
concentrating their efforts on abstract thinking. 

There was another conflict regarding the application of the teachings of Islam 
in every day life. This conflict impoverished the intellectual activities of the 
Muslims and consequently enfeebled the character of Muslim culture and 
civilization. During the early days of Islam, Islamic ideology was marked 
by a spirit of initiative, fruitful interaction, resourcefulness, competence, and 
vigour. It was a time that fostered intellectual courage and moral uprightness. 
That quality kept the spirit of Islam fully alive; its aims and objectives clear- 
ly defined, expounded, and pronounced. A conflict started as early as the 
time of AbaBakr when he clarified the misconceptions lurking in the heads 
of the tribal men who had embraced Islam. On the basis of that clarification, 
‘AbiBakr obliged the tribal men to pay al Zakah and pledge allegiance to the 
caliph. Similarly, ‘Umar resorted to [jtihad in order to clarify issues regar- 
ding al kharaj (land tax) and divorce. So did ‘Ali Ibn ‘AbWTalib on various 
issues. Admittedly, the period of the first caliphs was a natural continuation 
of the time of the Prophet. Nonetheless, many aspects of their era, especially 
in the field of administration, clearly indicate their depth of insight into, and 
strict adherence to, the Shariah to settle the problems they encountered. 

The phenomenon of technical, abstract, and academic intellectuality was 
not known then. It alarmingly emerged when the gulf widened between the 
intellectual and political leadership. It is no wonder that this tendency dealt 
a blow to the true spirit of Islamic legislation and politics. And with the passage 
of time, Islamic thought became lifeless. 

During the reign of the Righteous Caliphs, the leaders struck a harmonious 
balance between religion and politics. The caliphs’ faith and practices fully 
adhered to Islamic values and objectives and consequently won the confidence 
of their subjects. The fruits of their experience and thought was utilized for 
the welfare of the Ummah. There was no dichotomy or conflict between the 
temporal and the spiritual. The caliphs firmly believed that human reason 
was fallible but could be utilized within the limits set by Divine Revelation. 

But when the leadership lost its. strength, the gulf between religion and 
politics widened, and there followed more and more dependence upon reason. 
At the same time, the Muslim’s conquest of other nations and the contact 
resulting therefrom brought about an intellectual and cultural pomposity which 
lacked seriousness, especially in the court and political circles. As a result, 
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academic pursuits did not adhere strictly to the spirit and objectives of Islam. 
This tendency made itself conspicuously evident in the popularity of rhetoric, 
philosophical and theological discussions, and sophistry. Those in authority 
made the situation even worse by patronizing philosophers, orators, and fac- 
tioneers. Such unwholesome favoritism led to the emergence of extremist 
movements such as the 7khwan al Safa’ (Bretheren of Purity), the Batinis (those 
who believe in divining a hidden, secret meaning in the revealed texts) and 
the Sophists. 

It goes without saying that these intellectual pursuits were not governed 
by the spirit of Islam. The clearest instance was the indulgence in discussing 
the nature of God's transcendence. Such a theme has no place in Islamic thought 
because the Qur’an explicitly pronounces: He (Allah) begets not, nor is He 
begotten, and there is none like unto Him. [Qur'an Siral al Ikhlas (112):3-4]. 

The heretical nature of the futile and unbridled rationalism of the age outraged. 
eminent Muslim scholars such as Hujjah al Islam AbaHamid al Ghazali and 
Shaykh al Islam Tagiy al Din Ahmad Ibn Taymiyah, who spent their lives 
exposing the deviations introduced by these sects. 

The struggle against the infiltration of foreign thought and culture proved 
fruitless, and as a result Muslim scholars grew more and more skeptical and 
hostile toward the manifestations of reason in philosophical discourse. 
Henceforth academic pursuits became more inclined toward explicating the 
Shari ah texts, the Arabic language, and jurisprudence. This tendency led to 
more concentration on second-rate thought, authentication of texts, and the 
compiling of glossaries and historical trivialities. The result was a state of 
intellectual incompetence which closed off the gates of [jtihad and promoted 
concentration on textual studies in a repetitious way and from an exclusively 
theoretical point of view. 


II. The Present Crisis in Islamic Thought 


The present crisis in Islamic thought is more alarming than ever before. 
Admittedly, the long-standing isolation previously mentioned has resulted in 
incompetence and superficiality of thought, but it is not the main cause of 
the crisis. Much more to the point is the inability of our thinkers to measure 
the extent of change that has taken place in the realm of knowledge, culture, 
and civilization in the modern world. There is also a parallel inability to locate 
the points of strength in the sources of Islamic knowledge and to learn from 
past experience. 

As a result of this situation, people have felt the urgent need to restore Jjtihad. 
This call has brought about conflicting reactions. Some have argued that it 
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should be restored even if it has been revoked. Nonetheless, Zjtihdd has re- 
mained sealed up and consequently thought has remained inept. Here and 
there, however, have emerged occasional glimpses of systematic thought which 
could have defined the direction of knowledge, thought, and culture but which 
have failed to mature into proper schools of thought because they depended 
so heavily upon the characters of the men who initiated them. 

But redefinition and redirection of thought require a radical change in our 
attitude toward what the human mind can and cannot do. This is essential 
because the main cause of the crisis of knowledge lies in our understanding 
of the sources of knowledge, which has confused our attitude toward reason. 
The crisis also lies in the nature of our Islamic methods of research, which 
are confined to textual studies of language, traditions, and orthodox 
jurisprudence. These two attitudes are manifested in our tendency to regard 
the faqth Gurist) as one who is still capable of resolving the crisis of thought, 
culture, and knowledge. The jurist is expected to use Jjtihad in order to pro- 
vide solutions and alternatives which the Ummah might use to counter its 
enemies. 

If we desire to reform our knowledge, culture, and civilization to steer the 
Islamic movement in the right direction to invigorate the Muslim character 
and to formulate plans for Islamic da‘wah (preaching), we must initiate reform 
in each of the following ways: 

First, we must rectify the relationship between Divine Revelation and reason 
as manifested in our lines of thinking. 

Second, we must redefine knowledge in a way that leaves no ambiguity 
about concepts such as 7jtihad and roles such as that of the faqih. In this 
respect, there must be a clear-cut distinction drawn between “jtihad and Tfta’ 
(deliverance of formal legal opinion) in the light of the current trends in Islamic 
thought. 

Third, we must reorganize and reorient the methodology of Islamic education 
and instruction in order to put an end to the confused dualism that divides 
knowledge into intellectual, social, religious, and legal categories, thereby 
creating further dualism in the leadership. 


A. Rectifying the Relationship Between Revelation 
and Reason 


It is quite obvious that the position of superiority achieved by the West in 
the realm of knowledge and thought is purely intellecutal and has nothing 
to do with Divine Revelation. In spite of the tremendous achievements reached 
by Western thought in experimental fields, Western scholars cannot deny the 
maladjustment and imbalance in Western society. This is caused by the inap- 
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plicability of empirical methods to the conflict between societal welfare on 
the one hand and the pursuance of personal desires and interests on the other. 
This is so because human reason alone is incapable of attaining the ultimate 
truth about and full understanding of what is desirable for humanity in this 
life and in the life hereafter. This predicament lies in the fact that Western 
civilization is lost in so many haphazard and contradictory theories that it 
is unable to arrive at one single theory or confidently resolve any problem. 
Islamic sources of knowledge on the other hand are Divine Revelation and 
reason. There is no problem in saying that revelation and reason are the sources 
of knowledge in Islam, but the problem lies in defining and giving a concrete 
shape to the relationship between the two. 

Such a dichotomy has no place in Islam because Divine Revelation em- 
bodies the objectives of human reason and prescribes checks and controls 
against intellectual deviation and spiritual perversion. Nonetheless, it is im- 
portant for Muslims to realize that Divine Revelation itself might be subject 
to misunderstanding and misinterpretation. This is both a problem and a 
challenge which Muslims have to face because inadequate use of intellectual 
faculties may also thwart the revelation itself. Fears about the negative results 
of a perverted misuse of intellectual faculties, which have beset the lives of 
non-Muslims, should not discourage Muslims from the application of reason. 
Should that be the case, Muslims would lose the golden opportunity that Divine 
Revelation offers in defining the role of the mind for pursuing the purpose 
of existence. They might also misunderstand Divine Revelation, thereby wreak- 
ing further damage. 

One can cite countless examples of the Ummah’s practices that result from 
ignorance, inexperience, and a failure to use systematic reasoning. Such defi- 
ciencies not infrequently lead the Ulama’ to reach deceptive and unreasonable 
conclusions or to adopt unfortunate attitudes which cause more harm than 
good and also alienate Muslims and non-Muslims alike from the cause of 
Allah (SWT). This is the reason why it has to be emphasized that the crisis 
lies in the perception of the relationship between revelation and reason. This 
is to say that the two should be harmoniously synchronized so they are inex- 
tricably bound with one another. Revelation cannot function in the absence 
of a rational mind, and the rational mind is not worthy of recognition or respect 
if it strays from pure and simple revelation. Therefore it can be concluded 
that the core or the problem does not lie in the failure to use the mental faculties, 
but in the manner in which they are made to function as well as the quality 
of their functioning. 

The mind is an indispensable source of knowledge, thought, and culture, 
but it must be used cautiously within the defined purpose of existence and 
the framework of revelation in a disciplined and committed spirit which seeks 
to enrich rather than enfeeble Islamic thought. In this way we can avoid the 
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haphazard practices and false assumptions that have disturbed and occasionally 
distorted our history. 

This leads me to conclude with a few, emphatic statements. It is un-Islamic 
to indulge in any investigation or express one’s opinion on any matter if one 
is uncertain of one’s knowledge in this regard. Ignorance cannot enlighten 
anything or anybody. Conclusion reached through ignorance are usually ex- 
travagant and excessive. Islam enjoins us to refrain from extravagance and 
excessiveness, and requires us to exercise mercy and kindness. Accordingly, 
it is equally un-Islamic to disregard the needs of Muslims and the effect of 
what we say on their behavior. It is also un-Islamic to accept the notion that 
we are unable to look after the affairs of Muslims as a result of an inability 
to apply our mental faculties properly. Last but not least, it is un-Islamic to 
give reins and spurs to the human mind in total ignorance of Islamic prin- 
ciples, ideals, and values. 

One example may clarify my point. If Muslim scholars had based their 
thinking solely on the apparent meaning of Islamic texts when considering 
the pricing system, they would have prohibited controlling prices. But com- 
mon sense alerted them to the problems that might result. Observation and 
experience indicate quite clearly that in the absence of a truly free market 
the absence of a pricing system creates vices such as exploitation, fraud, and 
injustice to the masses. That being the case, an absolute prohibition of a pricing 
system would undermine the cause of Islam, which preaches justice and 
equality. This shows that the mind has been used advantageously and has proved 
capable of giving proper guidance in the light of the total spirit of Islam. By 
realizing the priority of justice in Islam, it has not been distracted by technical 
theories and considerations from accepting a system that might put a minimum 
of checks and controls on economic transactions. 

Unfortunately, those whose common sense directed them to the necessity 
of a pricing system failed to analyze and comprehend the phenomenon in its 
totality. More consideration should have been given to reconstructing the market 
and reforming the financial infrastructure to achicve balanced transactions. 
It was not enough to introduce protective measures and be content with them. 
Nonetheless, it has to be emphasized that such introduction can reflect a 
courageous, well-informed policy. Such courage would demonstrate the good 
that can be derived from purposefully applying a seriously committed Islamic 
line of thinking to investigate a phenomenon and manage it cautiously and 
wisely within the frame-work of the fundamentals of Islam. 


B. Redefining the Scope of Knowledge 


One of the mistakes made by Muslim researchers as a result of the influence 
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of historical practice upon their manner of thinking is their continued belief 
that the orthodox jurists are the only persons responsible for defining the scope 
of Islamic knowledge. They believe them to be capable of providing the thinking 
and Ijtihad necessary for reorganizing modern life. They assume that the 
authority of these jurists can provide a basis for activity responding to the 
challenges the Ummah faces and provide it with alternatives to counter hostile 
cultural and social interests. 

This understanding is basically wrong because it rests upon an assumption 
that is no longer valid in the realm of modern knowledge, namely that the 
Jagih possesses the necessary knowledge capable of providing Islamic alter- 
natives through rational effort. Historically, this understanding was largely 
true because the fagih was a merchant, philosopher, mathematician, physi- 
cian, and chemist. In addition, he was well-versed in various branches of 
Islamic Shariah and jurisprudence. In that capacity, he was well-equipped 
to direct his versatile intellectual abilities in the service of Islamic studies 
and in the interest of the Ummah. 

We must realize, however, that modern knowledge has expanded immensely 
and has become so complex that it is impossible for a single person to ac- 
quire a command of the multiple aspects of even one branch of knowledge. 
This means that the ability necessary for [jtihad in any one of the various 
branches of knowledge requires specialization in and absolute mastery of that 
branch. In view of this multifacedness of knowledge, and the multifariousness 
of the fields of specialization, it is clear that Jjtihad, insights, solutions, and 
alternatives, in the domain of social and scientific knowledge cannot be pro- 
vided by the specialists in legal studies alone. But the task and the expecta- 
tion are impossible. 

This is most noticeable in the case of the legislators who formulate and 
categorize the laws and regulations covering economics, politics, informa- 
tion, industry, and scientific research or transformation. It cannot be assumed 
that they are the masterminds of the knowledge from which the laws and regula- 
tions have been derived. In view of the achievements and progress made in 
the modern fields of knowledge, we need to bring to bear the expertise of 
economists, politicians, administrators, and others who are well-versed in the 
various affairs of social life as well. Such specialists should at the same time 
have first hand knowledge of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, which give them 
proper insight into the morals, values, and purpose of existence as understood 
in Islam and validate their activities and contributions. 

Such well-equipped specialists can develop the legislative source materials 
on which legislators can draw to meet the day-to-day requirements of the 
Ummah and vitalize its existence. By so doing we can define the place of 
Tfia’ and of the legislature in the field of knowledge, as well as realistically 
assess their potential social performance in order to avoid overburden or 
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misguiding either the experts or the solons. This means that we will continue 
to call upon orthodox jurist and legislators to provide the insights, originali- 
ty, and answers to new, intricate problems, but only in conjunction with an 
unflinching determination to keep them abreast of knowledge by preparing 
cadres of specialists capable of living up to the expectations and requirements 
of the age. 

The responsibility of these inter-disciplinary specialist cadres should not 
remain confined to a particular legislative think-tank or authority but should 
be shared by the academic community, by representatives of interest groups, 
and by legislative bodies responsible for pronouncements arising from the 
need and demands of the Ummah’ social structure. This approach is necessary 
to enhance the intellectual vitality of the Ummah and to reduce any ambiguities 
or anxieties in its daily practices. 


C. Establishing an Islamic Infra-Structure 
and Education 


Historically, the dichotomy between the political and the intellectual leader- 
ship was the main cause of the weakness and gradual withering away of Islamic 
knowledge and culture, and also of the tyranny, ignorance, and despotism 
of the politicians. At present, as a result of the historical vacuum created by 
that dichotomy and the military, political, and cultural impact of Western col- 
onial influence, there is still a dualism in knowledge itself. 

There exists a so-called Islamic knowledge, which until recently became 
limited in scope and legalistic in nature, so much so that some of the so-called 
Islamic states dominated by secularism dared to amend, alter, and pervert 
even family and personal laws. 

There also exists in the Muslim world an imported, secular knowledge, 
which dominates every aspect of life, and whose advocates respond thoughtless- 
ly to and imitate blindly the trends and developments of the age. This secularism 
is perpetuated and popularized by institutions, universities, and organizations 
in the various Islamic countries. 

The two categories of knowledge form a tree which is unable to grow because 
the first category lacks the essential dynamism to foster growth, and the se- 
cond is alien to the Muslims, their lands, goals, and objectives. For this reason, 
when onc talks about reforming and reconstructing the perspectives of Islamic 
knowledge and culture, one has in mind the initiation of a revival that should 
make them fit once again for production and growth. But that goal cannot 
be achieved without reconstructing and reorienting the programs of educa- 
tion and instruction. The hope for and the possibility of uprooting the forms 
of dualism in knowledge at the leadership level lies in providing technically 
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able and Islamically committed cadres who are well-versed in simplified and 
purposefully categorized Islamic teachings. 

Initially, each field of specialization must include in its curriculum a suffi- 

cient number of texts of religious knowledge to mould and guide the mentali- 
ty of the learner. Next, it would be imperative that every aspect of the cur- 
riculum reflect the objectives and values of the teachings of Islam in a har- 
moniously comprehensive manner so that the essential unity of the nature 
of Islamic knowledge and culture not be lost. Only then can the Ummah claim 
to possess knowledge that corresponds to the Islamic objectives. This approach 
will not leave any room for an Islamic university and a secular univeristy 
to coexist at the same time and in the same place. There will be no room 
for limiting our objectives, thought, and curricula by confining them to legal 
and linguistic studies. There will be room only for studies oriented toward 
fulfilling the Islamic purpose of existence, abiding by its checks and controls, 
and following an Islamic approach to the sciences and the humanities. The 
reorientation of education and instruction toward a purely Islamic style for 
the fulfillment of Islamic objectives would include methodology, professional 
commitment, and social involvement in accordance with what is proper for 
each field and is required by the Muslim Ummah. 
Talking about the bases of reform necessarily leads to investigation of the 
methods of research and foundations of Islamic thought in order to deter- 
mine their place in the process of reform. This is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the relationship between the redefinition of knowledge and 
the reconstruction of its research methods on the one hand, and between the 
historical concept of the foundations of Islamic thought and the terms associated 
with it on the other. 

Generally speaking the term Usil refers to the sources and research methods 
in Islamic thought. In view of what has already been said it seems proper 
that the direction of reform should begin with investigating the sources of 
knowledge and determining the organic relationship between them prior to 
considering the issue of Usiil. ‘Usil is an inclusive term comprising a variety 
of unrelated issues which historical circumstances caused to be grouped 
together. In my opinion, this lack of homogenity has become a source of con- 
fused intellectual and methodological complications. The term stands for the 
Qur'an, the Sunnah, Qiyas (analogy) and Jjma‘ (consensus). [jma‘ is a legal 
concept comprising the consensus of the competent scholars of the Ummah 
with regard to legal questions that are not commented upon in the written 
sources. Qiyas is also one of the legitimate sources of normative legal in- 
ference. Other elements of Usiil are “Darirah” (necessity), “Maslahah” (need 
of the hour), Zstishab” (association) and Tstihsan” (preference), all of which 
are methods to facilitate legal inference, i.e., to apply the Qur'an to practical 
problems. This framework requires an objective, patient study to trace the 
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evolutionary development of the Usiil or methodology of Islamic thought and 
the various influences leading to its present formation in order to develop 
it and invigorate it so it can better serve Islamic knowledge, culture and 
legislation. 

In spite of the superficiality, inaccessibility and general lack of specialized 
studies with regard to the research methods from which thought originated 
in the early phase of Islam, it is quite easy for us to perceive the vitality, 
inititive, courage, and perspicuity that characterized the thinkers of that genera- 
tion. At the same time one cannot help noticing the instances of stagnation, 
rigidity, and trivialization that crept into Islamic research methods, particularly 
with regard to the concept of Jjma’ as understood by the exponents of Usil. 

It is important to realize that the current concept of ‘Usil was formulated 
in an earlier period and, in that capacity it responded to the needs of that 
age. The developments, changes, and trends in the realities of Muslim life 
require a reframing in order to determine the amendments that have to be 
introduced into the research methods pertaining to the study of Revelation 
and the pursuit of knowledge. 

While instituting reform, the factors of time and place have to be given 
adequate consideration with regard to the influence they might have on the 
interpretation or amendment of each text individually, as well as on the totality 
of related texts within the framework of the principles of Divine guidance. 
For example, the traditions of the Prophet (SAAS) and the books on 
jurisprudence abound in minute details about the procedures pertaining to 
raising zakah, on animal and plant production, because these were the sources 
of wealth in the Arabian Peninsula during the life of the Prophet (SAAS). 
That is why he had to utilize whatever sources were available to meet the 
needs of the poor and indigent sections of the population. We also find in- 
stances of exemption from zakah with regards to industry, mining, and estate 
property, in accordance with the condition of wealth and production at that 
time. But at present we find that the wealth resulting from the production 
of oil is historically unprecedented, and that the future of revenues from estate 
property and that of the nation itself depends upon industry. Such developments 
require careful and focal reconsideration to achieve the noble objectives of 
meeting the needs of the indigent and the “have-nots.” 

The effects of time and place must influence our methodological approach 
to understanding the totality of the Sunnah of the Prophet (SAAS) and the 
comprehensiveness of the instructions and plans which enabled him to find 
and organize the true Islamic Society. 

Research work, particularly on the Sunnah of the Prophet (SAAS), has to 
be developed on similar lines. What is required is a comprehensive and detailed 
study of the texts pertaining to a particular issue, and establishing the rela- 
tionships between the various issues in the light of the objectives formulated 
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by the Prophet (SAAS) for the Muslims in al Madinah and the Arabian Penin- 
sula: A good example of such a fruitful approach was represented by a con- 
ference held by the Muslim Students Association in the United States and 
Canada. The proceedings of the conference have been published in the form 
of a book called Contemporary Aspects of Economic and Social Thinking in 
Islam. The participants deliberated on the issue of usury, singling out and 
studying patiently every relevant text focusing on how the policies which the 
Prophet (SAAS) adopted and the goals which he set for the abolition of the 
system of usury show his wisdom and far-reaching insight. The deliberations 
brought to light some texts which were hitherto quite unknown and dispelled 
all ambiguities. 

The effect of time and place and a comprehensive study of issues in their 
right perspective puts special emphasis on the method of Qiyas, which en- 
sures arriving at conclusions that are not limited by time and place but are 
in keeping with the spirit of the Prophet's Sunnah. In addition, Qiyas will 
put an end to the continuous disputes in which partial and unrelated texts are 
advanced without any comprehensive vision of what the realities of the pre- 
sent time require. These disputes continue to tear the Ummah apart through 
the repetitious introduction of trivial issues. Furthermore, the failure of research 
to point out the damage to Islamic studies and the inefficiency which result 
from such trivialization points to the ineffectiveness of such dispute. It needs 
to be emphasized that, however valid a partial issue may be, it is not necessarily 
the real issue. On the contrary, the conclusions arrived at may well be the 
exact opposite of what might have been made if the issue had been considered 
in its entirety, within the context of time and place, because such a holistic 
approach influences and highlights both the concept of Qiyas itself as well 
as the validity of the purpose it is required to serve. 

I place much hope in the reconsideration of our approach to revealed 
knowledge and the quest for acquired knowledge. The way to achieve this 
seems to lie in clarifying the role we give the mind to investigate, discover, 
and verify subjects while giving due emphasis to the factors of time and place. 
Such reconsideration is the way to allow the mind to serve and be guided 
by Revelation so that we may attain—through giyas—a comprehensive vision 
with true insight into the core of our heritage, whose fundamentals and ob- 
jectives are beyond the barriers of time and place. This approach will enable 
us to reconstruct our system of education and instruction and thereby achieve 
unity of knowledge and leadership. 


Il. Islamization of a Discipline: 
Political Science 


The problems facing Islamic thought are complex, but they can be best 
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illustrated by a consideration of a single discipline. First, political science 
is a social field of study which for various reasons has hitherto drawn little 
attention from Muslim scholars. Second, the historical dichotomy between 
the intellectual and political leadership has caused technical, unsystematic 
methods of thought to dominate Islamic studies. Thirdly, these inadequate 
methods have failed to develop a comprehensive vision capable of providing 
solutions and alternatives appropriate to the requirements of time and place 
to meet the challenges of progress, change, and construction. 


A. Examples of Deficiency 


The intellectual deficiency in this field may be illustrated by citing two ex- 
amples. The issues involved here have already been posed by two eminent 
figures in the field of Islamic jurisprudence, but they remain unresolved because 
of the inadequacy of their methodology, which can be detected by any specialist 
in the field. 

The first example comes from al Qadi Abii al Walid Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Tbn al Rushd, al Qurtubi al Andalusi. In his treatise on Islamic jurisprudence, 
Bidayah al Mujtahid wa Nihayah al Mugqtasid, this eminent scholar describes 
the differences of opinion among jurists over the sanctions against cutting 
trees in time of war. The confusion originated from the assumption that 
AbtBakr’s prohibition against cutting trees during the Riddah (Apostosy) wars 
was not in conformity with the Sunnah of the Prophet, who, during his cam- 
paign against Bani al Nadir, burnt down their date-trees. To reach a com- 
promise for the justification of AbUBakz’s action, it is argued that: a) AbiBakr 
knew that the permission to burn trees was later abrogated by the Prophet 
and b) the Prophet's action was confined to the particular campaign against 
Banit al Nadir. Tbn Rushd’s final comment on the literature regarding this issue 
is that “those who endorse the Prophet's action, in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, have to abide by his directives.” 

It goes without saying that it is obligatory upon every Muslim to act publicly 
and privately in accordance with the spirit of the Shariah both in peace and 
war time. This caution has to be made because modern military strategies 
require more alertness, vigilance, initiative, and dynamism than those planned 
and executed in distant times and at different places. This means that the re- 
quirements of the present times are essentially different from those of the 
past. If the foregoing instance is considered in this context, it will be clear 
that purely theoretical but unspecialized and unsystematic reasoning creates 
false issues and conclusion, and tries to resolve the inner contradictions it 
has created by resorting to hypothetical suppositions. 

The very tendency to hunt for textual quotations when considering the nature 
of the stands and policies to be adopted by the leadership to counter military 
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challenges and resolve political conflicts is in itself a kind of theoretical thinking 
which the leadership cannot adopt practically or consider seriously. Objec- 
tive thinking necessitates approaching and dealing with each problem in the 
context of its specific requirements in time and place so as to attain clarity 
of vision about the responsible and unquestionably Islamic reaction demanded 
by the particular situation. 

If we adopt such a realistic and comprehensive approach, there will be no 
point in making a comparison between the blockade of Banit al Nadir (which 
occurred at a stage in the foundation of the State in Madinah when the Muslims 
were not only outnumbered, but threatened in their very existence by the 
enemies) and the campaigns by the Muslim army despatched by AbtBakr 
to conquer Iraq and Syria. 

The campaign against the Bani al Nadir took place at a time when Madinah 
had very little power and limited resources. Indeed, the Prophet properly realiz- 
ed that the deterioration of Muslim prestige in Madinah had made the whole 
cause vulnerable to the greatest dangers. On the other hand, Banit al Nadir, 
who also enjoyed a well-established solidarity with the Jews, were able to 
withstand any seige, no matter how long it lasted, because they had a permanent 
supply of ground water for their orchards in Madinah on which they very 
much depended. Madinah’s dates are particularly known for their long-lasting 
nutritious value. From a military point of view, a prolonged seige was bound 
to exhaust and incapacitate the Muslim army. Consequently, the Prophet 
ordered the Muslims to cut down the date trees and burn them in order to 
reduce the incentive for the Jews to stay in Madinah and to protect and enjoy 
their properties. Since date trees take a long time to grow and bear fruit, the 
Prophet’s decision also put an end to the Jew’s main source of food. It also 
ended the conflict in favor of the Muslims without any losses. Realizing the 
imminent doom that might result form this strategy, Bani al Nadir requested 
safe passage out of Madinah and permission to take with them what they could 
of their belongings. The true significance of the Propeht’s wise strategy was 
demonstrated by the fact that peace, tranquility, and prosperity were even- 
tually restored in Madinah, after the forced evacuation of the Bani al Nadir. 

AbiiBakr dispatched expeditions to combat the hostile Roman and Persian 
empires, which threatened the very existence of Islam in the Arabian Penin- 
sula by stationing some of their military forces along the Muslim borders. 
These armies practiced all forms of atrocities, especially in Iraq and Syria 
where they oppressed the inhabitants, usurped their produce and possessions, 
and prohibited any worship that did not conform to their own faith. Conse- 
quently, with proper insight and wisdom, AbiBakr planned to put an end 
to this state of violence, tyranny, and oppression in a manner that would not 
alienate those in whose cause he had dispatched his liberating forces. In other 
words, he had to act ina manner that would clearly demonstrate the fundamen- 
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tal moral and ethical differences between the Muslims and the non-Muslims. 
If the liberating armies had been allowed to cut down and burn the date-trees, 
the consequences to the Muslims would have been disastrous. Losing their 
source of sustenance, the inhabitants would have sided with the old tyrants. 
Viewed from this angle, the validity and wisdom of Abu Bakr’s action cannot 
be questioned. Both the Prophet's action and that of his successor were ap- 
propriate for the particular conditions they faced. There is no point in forcing 
or permitting a text known to AbiBakr to raise the issue of deviance from 
the Prophet's Sunnah. The real problem lies in our approach and in our methods 
of thinking. 

The second example comes from the contemporary Fagih Shaykh Sayyid 
Sabiq, whose writings are very popular in Islamic circles. His book Figh al 
Sunnah holds a high place among jurists. The book includes a chapter on 
Jihad wherein this eminent scholar talks about Jabyit or taking the enemy 
by night. Shaykh Sabiq considers various aspects of the subject and elaborates 
on the reasons that necessitate night attacks, such as fear that the enemy might 
resort to killing Muslim prisoners of war or totally uninvolved people in case 
of an open attack. He also considers the negative aspects for the Muslims, 
such as killing innocent people whom they could not identify in the darkness. 
He cites many orthodox views on the matter to authenticate and justify his 
ultimate conclusion that tabyit is permissible. 

The problem facing the reader who wants to have a full grasp of the sub- 
jects of jihad, politics, and war in Islam, however, does not lie in the ap- 
propriateness of Shaykh Sabiq’s material or its authentication. It lies, rather, 
in the failure to satisfy the expectations of the specialist, the research stu- 
dent, the man in authority, and the common reader—each of whom comes 
to Shaykh Sabiq’s work expecting to find an answer to the challenges he en- 
counters in his special field. Unfortunately, he finds that both the vision and 
the manner of presentation are disarmingly helpless. Thus his hopes and ex- 
pectations are dashed to the ground. 

There is no doubt that tabyit was an indispensible element in the ancient 
wars which were fought with swords and spears by soldiers usually on 
horseback. In those times, though it might have been difficult, it was not im- 
possible to distinguish between one person and another; and should there be 
any victims, they would not exceed tens or hundreds. But modern wars do 
not distinguish between day and night, or man and woman. Their victims 
are counted in the thousands, in fact hundreds of thousands. The targets for 
destruction are chosen according to their strategic significance irrespective 
of who lives and works there. They can begin and end in the twinkle of an 
eye. In such wars, the study under discussion is totally irrelevant and useless. 
The pertinent problem here concerns the method of study, research, presena- 
tion, thought, and insight. 
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If we realize the nature of the problems affecting Islamic thought as a result 
of its methodological deficiencies, we can easily understand the inadequacy 
of Islamic political studies. This shortcoming appears in the limited, con- 
tradictory, and naive nature of our studies despite the loftiness of the prin- 
ciples behind them such as the system of the caliphate, Shira (consultation), 
justice, brotherhood, equality, freedom, and responsibility. 

By failing to combat important problems, our processes of thought have 
created chaos in our political perceptions and made the Ummah incapable 
of participating actively or exerting sufficient effort to counter the forces that 
threaten its very existence. There are two types of inadequacies: 

1) Misconceptions about original texts and models, which are the 
source of the Islamic vision that regulates thought and jihad, and 

2) The perilous, naive, and mindless drive for Westernization, 
which has caused some of our intellectuals to embrace con- 
cepts and systems that have distorted our thought and blurred 
our vision. 


B. The Caliphate: A Case Study in Confusion 


One of the most misunderstood concepts in the field of political science 
is the system of the Caliphate. Muslim scholars consider it no more than a 
system of autocracy. Some intellectual leaders even speak apologetically about 
what they call the just autocrat “al Mustabid al ‘Adil” Such tendencies result 
from the concentration in Islamic studies upon mere technical conditions such 
as who should be the caliph, who should be the heir, the pledge of allegiance, 
the obligation upon the ruler to follow Shari‘ah, and the duty of the masses 
to obey him. But they fail to fathom the core of the political and organiza- 
tional operation, the factors and forces affecting its structural stability, and 
the regulations that determine the choice and define the role of the political 
and social cadres responsible for handing over authority from one leader to 
another and from one generation to the next. Equally important is the ability 
of these cadres to supervise the manner of decision-making, the manner in 
which the leadership exercises authority, and the limits it should not exceed. 
The urgent need for these fundamental checks and controls totally escapes 
the attention of the writers in this discipline, due no doubt to the dichotomy 
between the intellectual and the political leadership and the writers’ lack of 
experience and specialization. These shortcomings have resulted in shallow 
thinking, unsystematic reasoning, and simplistic perception not only of the 
systems under consideration but of history itself. 

The misconceptions about the Caliphate system are not baseless. First the 
system holds a tremendous significance in Islamic thought as it vibrates with 
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spiritual as well as historical connotations dating back more than a millen- 
nium. As a result of the changes that have taken place since that distant period 
of time, nostalgic feelings make it difficult, even for an expert, to visualize 
the workings of the structure of this system. 

Needless to say, the study of political systems cannot be confined to study- 
ing the official organizations, documents, and regulations of government. It 
has to include all of the official and unofficial factors and forces that influence 
the system one way or the other. In the absence of such a comprehensive ap- 
proach, neither the system nor its working can be understood. Unfortunately, 
the Caliphate system does not lend itself to this kind of examination. There 
is only a bare minimum of officially documented information about the 
organizational structure of the system. This insufficiency is no fault of the 
system itself but a natural by-product of the primitive nature of the environ- 
ment in which the system originated. Before the rise of Islam, there was no 
complex system of monarchy or empire in the Arabian peninsula. it was in- 
habited by scattered tribes each following its own style of life. These tribes 
had never been united under one government before the establishment of the 
Muslim society which, as a result of the challenges it faced and the insuffi- 
ciency of the human potential, did not pay much attention to the luxury of 
maintaining codified documents. Therefore the Muslim government in Madinah 
under the rule of the Prophet and his companions needed to do no more than 
to lead the Ummah and administer the political and military affairs of the 
community for 23 years. It is no wonder therefore that there is a scarcity of 
detailed information on how leaders were chosen. The companions who 
established the government inevitably constituted the collective leadership. 
They knew about each other’s competence and commitment to the cause of 
Islam. Each of them knew where he stood in relation to the Prophet (SAAS) 
and the other companions. This is why the nomination of the caliph presented 
no difficulty at all. The mosque provided the place where the cadres of the 
leadership and the public consulted with each other and settled all matters 
relating to the welfare of the Ummah. The common commitment to the cause 
of Islam, which characterized the leaders as well as the members of the public, 
made the system function smoothly. 

The period covered by al Khulafa’ al Rashidiin, however, was too short for 
systematic organization of the foundations on which the transition of the leader- 
ship could take place from one generation to the next in accordance with the 
principles outlined during the life of the Prophet (SAAS) or his immediate 
successors. This is the reason why immediately after the collapse of al Khulafat’ 
al Rashidin the fundamental qualities for the choice of a leader, such as 
seriousness, ability, and religious commitment gave way to tribal bias, self- 
interest, and power. 

Therefore an examination of the system of al Khulafa’ al Rashidin and in- 
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sight into the manner in which it functioned has to be cautious and specializ- 
ed. Jumping to shallow conclusions and making sweeping generalizations about 
concepts such as the benevolent autocrat do more harm than good to the cause 
of Islam. In addition, such approaches are in direct contradiction to the Qur'an. 

This leads me to the conclusion that we have had enough of such irrational 
inferences. If our concern about our heritage is genuine, we must subject every 
aspect of that heritage to specialized and systematic study. This is all the more 
necessary with respect to the modelling of our political set-up on that of al 
Khulafa’ al Rashidin. 

One of the issues arising from shortsightedness is the common misconcep- 
tion about the system of al Shiira. The issue was raised by Abt Bakr’s deci- 
sion during the Riddah Wars. The argument goes that Abi Bakr made the 
decision to go to war against the murtaddin in spite of the opposition of ‘Umar 
and some of the other companions. The strange thing is that those who follow 
this line of argument cling to marginal points lifted from the text of the dialogue 
between Abi Bakr, who stood for the war, and the companion, who argued 
otherwise. 

This argument is faulty because it fails to put the issue in its proper con- 
text. It fails to realize that the subjugation of the primitive, pagan tribes and 
their accommodation into the new system occasioned many Divine revela- 
tions to the Prophet (SAAS) and decisions by him. These show that accep- 
ting Islam was one thing, and abiding by the regulations of the new system 
was quite another. This is expressly stated in the [Qur’an, Sarah al Hujurat 
(49):14]. 

Second, this argument fails to appreciate, or rather understand, the character 
of Abii Bakr, who is known for his tolerance, mercy, compassion, intelligence, 
and sagacity. In addition, there was nothing novel in the events that led to 
the Riddah wars. Even during the life of the Prophet (SAAS), some tribes 
revolted against the new system and some individuals even claimed pro- 
phethood. Names such as Musaylamah, Sajah, and al Aswad al ‘Anasi are 
well known. Well aware of this background, Aba Bakr would never have made 
an immature or a thoughtless decision. Those who think otherwise fail to 
realize the amount of time and the degree of effort needed to fathom the sub- 
tle considerations that underlie important political decisions. 

A comprehensive examination of the issue reveals that it was much more 
than a theoretical confrontation or a quibble about words, as the available 
studies we have want us to believe. First, the issue poses important questions 
about the social and political reorganization of the Arabian Peninsula under 
a new system. Second, the issue involved here provides a concrete example 
of the problems that influence political decisions and the conditions that 
underline the responsibility of accepting political leadership. This is clearly 
shown in the confrontation between Abi Bakr as Caliph and ‘Umar as a 
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representative of a group that did not at first understand the magnitude of 
the issue. ‘Umar told Abu Bakr that he should either accept the opinion of 
his counsellors or leave the caliphate. Abii Bakr did not accept either of these 
alternatives. He stuck to his opinion with the full conviction that he was do- 
ing the right thing and argued patiently and persuasively in favor of his opi- 
nion. Eventually ‘Umar and his supporters were able to perceive and con- 
cede to Abi Bakr’s viewpoint. ‘Umar later admitted that Aba Bakr’s 
perseverance, subtle firmness, and acute intelligence left no ground for 
misunderstanding or ambiguity. The force of the argument opened the hearts 
of his opponents to the truths of his convictions, and they consequently recon- 
ciled themselves to the right path. This issue amply demonstrates that the 
caliph had no authority over his counsellors, but it was his personal 
characteristics which won him their support and full confidence. It is perti- 
nent to mention here that they had previously told the caliph that if they observ- 
ed in him any deviation from the right path, they would straighten him out 
by the use of force. Their acquiescence in this particular case shows their 
conviction of and satisfaction with Abii Bakr’s point of view. 

The objective researcher will not fail to realize the significance of 
al Shira and how it was practiced during the period of the four Khulafa’ al 
Rashidian. Mutual consultation was the rule rather than the exception. There 
was no place for any form of despotism. Those who think otherwise are 
definitely shortsighted. Their failure lies in their inability to distinguish bet- 
ween executive and administrative matters, which necessarily limit the scope 
of responsibility, and major political decisions, which require consultation, 
exchange of ideas, and a minute examination of these ideas so that the final 
decision will be binding on all concerned because of their conviction and 
satisfaction. Such consultation and conviction are essential to success. 


C. Un-Islamic Concepts and Terminology 


There is a great deal of confusion in Islamic studies regarding foreign systems 
and the political terminology used in them. This confusion is due to the resear- 
chers’ insufficient knowledge of the foreign systems on the one hand, and the 
inadequacy of their approach on the other. These drawbacks are further 
augmented by thoughtlessly striving to catch up with the standards of the so- 
called “civilized” world. Under such pressure research is hastily conducted 
and consequently not only fails to achieve the desired goals but also adds 
to the confusion, lack of discrimination, and uncertainty. 


1. Democracy 


These two related concepts of democracy and sovereignty are alien to our 
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culture. Nonetheless, Muslim scholars have given them undue importance 
both as academic terms and as concepts. Some scholars go so far as to argue 
that they are in tune with the spirit and teachings of Islam and have to be 
adopted into Islamic thought and political systems. 

There is no doubt that there are some apparent similarities bewteen these 
concepts and the overall spirit of Islam. Unfortunately, these concepts con- 
tain un-Islamic elements which our scholars have failed to detect. Through 
this failure, Islamic thought has inherited a kaleidoscopic phenomenon in which 
the pursuit of insignifcant similarities has brought about undesirable notions 
that completely distort an already blurred vision. 

Democracy, both as a concept and a system, has ancient roots in Western 
history, thought, and philosophy. It does not signify merely the procedural 
measures of choosing political leaders. It is a natural extension of the 
materialistic philosophy that regards man as a physical entity whose value 
is measured in terms of the pragmatic or utilitarian sense of his usefulness 
to the “state,” society, and the world. The spiritual aspect of man’s existence, 
which is his real value, is not stressed in this system. In essence, democracy 
is no more than an amalgamation of individuals who, by forming a majority, 
assume the right and the power to propagate their thoughts and achieve their 
personal interests, while making minimal concessions to minorities. 

This is the reason why concepts such as majority, minority, election, party 
system etc., are of paramount importance in Western political systems. Since 
these systems are based on secular foundations, any concept of justice cannot 
be of real value to the individual or to society. Indeed, the systems provide 
legal loopholes for the strong to gratify their personal interests at the expense 
of the weak. 

Although al Shira aims at choosing the proper leadership, establishing 
checks and controls over them, and arriving at decisions accepted, appreciated, 
and supported by the public, it is not the same thing as democracy, which 
seemingly seeks to achieve similar purposes. By definition, al Shira, derives 
from a philosophical perception essentially different from that of democracy. 
This difference lies\in the notion of justice as a concrete fact of existence 
which man arrives at through his own nature and Divine revelation, and which 
he endeavors to attain irrespective of his personal desires and interests. As 
a method, the system of al Shura provides the procedure whereby Muslims 
sit together and deliberate upon important matters to arrive at and be bound 
by conclusions in the light of the philosophical concept of justice. If the issue 
under consideration does not concern justice but a case of preferring one to 
the other, there is no harm in adopting measures such as voting, abiding by 
the point of view of the minority, etc. The same measures could be resorted 
to if the discussion reached a deadlock in the absence of an authentic analogy. 
But even here, no decision should be taken until everybody has had the chance 
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to express his or her opinion and cite relevant evidence. 

Hasty decisions, insufficient investigation, and blind imitation will not bring 
about the reform we desire. If we concentrate on the philosophical background 
of the concepts pertaining to this or that system, we will be able to develop 
insight into the nature of Islamic political systems, whose processes for ar- 
riving at and executing decisions are totally different from those of the West. 
Blind Westernization will not only cause us to drift away from our avowed 
goals but will ultimately lead to catastrophic results. 


2. Sovereignty 


Some Muslim scholars have introduced the concept of sovereignty into 
Islamic thought, arguing that the pledge of loyalty by individual persons to 
the Caliph confers sovereignty on the Ummah. Others disagree with this view 
on the grounds that since Divinely revealed knowledge is the only source of 
the Shariah, no mortal can be vested with such powers. Thus, the term 
sovereignty applies to Allah alone. In my opinion any debate on the merits 
or demerits of this term with the intention of adopting or rejecting it does 
no service to Islamic thought. It distorts rather than clarifies the vision. 

Sovereignty is a Western concept deeply rooted in the gradual evolution 
of Western systems. On all occasions it was resorted to in order to determine 
who should be entrusted with the responsibility of decision-making in the 
fields of politics and legislation. It first emerged during the confrontation bet- 
ween the monarchy and the feudal lords who gained power by uniting together 
during the emergence of the European nationalist states. Eventually the term 
sovereignty was used to indicate the placing of political and legislative power 
in the hands of the representatives of the people. This became politically evi- 
dent after the broadening of political participation and the emergence of new 
classes which sought to achieve position of influence within the competing 
industrial and commercial communities. 

Arguments about adopting or rejecting this term clearly show not only in- 
sufficient awareness of the nature of the Islamic constitution but also the in- 
ability to distinguish between the varying levels of decision-making in Islamic 
systems. It is incorrect to assume that any one authority or level of authority 
in the legislative affairs of the Ummah is absolute. Nor is it correct to assume 
that legislative bodies do not exist in the Muslim Ummah. To dispel any 
misconceptions in this regard, we have to be aware of the different legislative 
levels on the basis of which we can determine the fields of specialization in 
Muslim communities. The basic constitutional elements, which are the fun- 
damental principles and values revealed in the Qur’an, cannot be questioned 
or tampered with. They must be accepted as they are. But legislation at the 
level of the daily concerns of existence and to which we do not find any direct 
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reference in the Qur’an or the Sunnah can be handled by the specialist bodies 
in the various sectors of the Ummah. If we reject this, how can we possible 
explain Islamic practices such as “Jjtihad, “Rai? (opinion) and “Tarjih 
(preponderance).”? If the outcome of such efforts is not called “legislation,” 
what else can we call it? In practice many of our differences and disputes 
are settled through the previously mentioned channels, which neither permit 
confrontation over the source of the decision taken or cause enmity between 
the deliberating parties. There is no place for victory or defeat. 

Blind imitation of Western systems ultimately leads to confusion in defin- 
ing the spheres within which the various bodies conducting the affairs of the 
‘Ummah should behave in accordance with Islamic teachings. Mixing the two 
systems by adopting the concept of sovereignty leads either to depriving the 
Ummah of the power of decision-making and turning it over to an individual 
who behaves according to his own personal interpretation of what is right 
and wrong, or placing absolute authority in the hands of the Ummah irrespec- 
tive of whether the structure is compatible with the spirit of Islam. 

Sovereignty has no place in the framework in which the Islamic political 
structure is organized, but it does exist in the workings of the basic legislative 
spheres. The issue posed is not whether the source of decision-making is reveal- 
ed knowledge or the Ummah. The real issue, needed for the implementation 
of a properly Islamic system, is a method which enables the ‘Umimah to prac- 
tice its role and authority in accordance with the true purpose and spirit of 
Islamic teachings. This method is necessary to understand properly the nature 
of the Islamic framework, its evolution, and the challenges it has encountered 
since the Umayyad period, as well as to sustain a commitment to its future. 


3. Separation of “Church and State” 


In the absence of a clear-cut Islamic literature in the field of political science, 
Muslim scholars continue to pose the question whether Islam is a state, a 
religion, or both. This debate entails feelings of embarrassment in Muslim 
scholars whenever there is a call for the restoration of the Caliphate in our 
age. These two issues amply demonstrate the success of orientalists and hostile 
non-Muslims in confusing and misleading the thought of scholars. 

By raising these issues our attention has been diverted from more useful 
engagements. Indeed, in the absence of a proper method and research, we 
will never attain any clarity of vision, and will continue to mistake trivial 
issues for important ones. Comprehensive insight into Islam reveals that it 
does not sanction any form of separation between religion and politics. Islam 
signifies that concepts such as the nature of the Creator, good and evil, the 
Hereafter, etc., all aim at giving proper guidance to man’s behavior at the 
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individual as well as at the social level. This point is too obvious to be 
elaborated upon. But the fact remains that there are conditions which have 
resulted in unnecessarily prolonged and futile discussions on the preceding 
themes. These conditions are: the non-Muslims distorted picture of Chris- 
tianity; Muslim awareness about the crisis of knowledge; Muslim dissatisfaction 
with the existing systems and an urgent desire to find an easy way out of the 
crisis. Thus enemies of Islam were able to take advantage of this situation 
by writing about Islam in a manner that would make the non-perceptive Muslim 
believe that they were praising it. They would glorify it as a legacy full of 
indisputable Divine secrets that ignore the social needs of human existence. 
Once that un-Islamic idea had been inculcated, they began to hammer the 
minds of Muslims with concepts such as mastery, racism, nationalism, 
secularism, and communism — all of which are contrary to the purposes, prin- 
ciples, and values of the teachings of Islam. The end result for the Muslims 
is confusion, decadence, and incapacity. 

The issue of the Caliphate is representative of a state of confusion among 
Muslims over Islamic ideals, values, principles, and their historical applica- 
tion in Muslim societies. 

Generally it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to reinstitute historical 
systems in their entirety. This makes the hope of re-establishing the Caliphate 
system only a remote possibility, especially if the system is interpreted as a 
practical embodiment of political organizations. This is true whether such 
hopes are entertained by orientalists or Muslim scholars, irrespective of the 
degree of accurate perception in such interpretations. It needs to be emphasized 
that the Caliphate is no more than an Islamic term denoting the establish- 
ment of a social and political system in Islam. Any system, whatever its form, 
based on the requirements of time and place can be in keeping with the 
Caliphate system provided that it adheres to the Islamic fundamentals regulating 
the spiritual and mundane affairs of the ‘Ummah. No true Muslim would ac- 
cept a system that is not based upon and committed to that Islamic purpose. 

The Caliphate system is an ideal for which every Muslim must strive. But 
our struggle should not be clouded by transcendental or historical misconcep- 
tions. Nor should we be misled by those who have no respect for our Islamic 
identity. Such efforts require perseverence, determination, and originality. 


D. Political Studies in Muslim Universities 


The main theme of this essay is the need for the Islamization of knowledge 
in general and that of political science in particular. The first prerequisite 
in the process of Islamization is to have a clear idea of the reality of Islamic 
political studies. Without going into details one could say that texts pertain- 
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ing to Islamic political studies are no more than a handful of personal reflec- 
tions on Islamic constitutional law, administration, biographies, and laws 
regulating war and peace. Despite that narrow scope, or perhaps because of 
it, they occupy a marginal place in most academic curricula. These studies 
are insufficient because: 


1) There are scarcely any analytical studies in the field of Islamic 
political thought. 

2) There is no effort to trace the nature and significance of issues brought 
about by political phenomena in Islamic history. 

3) There is no attempt to distinguish between the original and alien 
elements, or the permanent and ephemeral elements in the system. 

4) There is no clear-cut Islamic definition of international relations. 

5) The historical factors that actually influenced the foundations of the 
‘Ummah, its experiences, and interactions with other nations have 
been totally ignored. 

6) The studies conducted both locally and internationally about Islamic 
systems of government and the lessons to be learnt from the actual 
application of these systems are also inadequate. 


The reforms we are striving to achieve require the Islamization of knowledge 
in general and that of political science in particular because without proper 
insight into this field, the reconstruction of the Ummah and the preparation 
of cadres for leadership are impossible. Initially this can be done by found- 
ing research centres and holding discussions in the hope of clarifying our 
vision and defining our objectives on a more systematic basis. Those in charge 
of such activities should be specialists committed to the cause of Islam and 
to the welfare of the Ummah. Admittedly, the effort needed can be exacting 
because it required comprehensive and systematic analysis of the legacy of 
Islam in all its primary and secondary sources. A great deal of editing will 
be needed. Subjects will have to be categorized; terms will have to be coined, 
modified, or defined anew. A total renovation will be required. 

Armed with deep insight, critical understanding, and systematic analysis, 
we would not refrain from investigating knowledge discovered by non-Muslims 
or adopting new experimental methods provided that we remain conscious 
of the differences in background, motivation, and purpose. 

A great deal of time has already been wasted. Research centers and academic 
institutes should now take up the challenge. 
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The Contemporary Age 


We are living in a predominantly Western age with its thought-pattern, culture 
and civilization, and its intellectual make-up and educational training. This 
age of our history can rightly be called an age of intellectual enslavement 
preceded by an age of political and military subjugation. This intellectual 
enslavement is mostly the result of the long period of the imperialistic rule 
of the West over the Muslim world, but the main cause of its subsistence is 
our present academic and educational system which is based on Western con- 
cepts of education, developed after Western fashions and supplied with text- 
books, curricula and sciences which are Western in their appearance, con- 
tents and spirit, and run by men educated in Western tradition. 

Curriculum can always and easily be changed, and a number of efforts have 
been made in the Muslim world during the past one hundred years to evolve 
a suitable educational curriculum. Some of these efforts have also met with 
partial success. But the problem of the textbooks and the sciences which are 
taught has proven very difficult and cumbersome. Textbooks on many sub- 
jects cannot be written unless the relevant science and field is purged, purified 
and then recodified. 

Every science, social or human, physical or chemical, comprises a set of 
notions and information arranged and systematized according to the ideas and 
beliefs, outlooks, dispositions, social conditions and intellectual environments 
of its founders and experts. They codify and design their sciences according 
to their intellectual, academic and ideological requirements. The sciences 
designed, systematized and developed by a particular people or nation are 
fashioned after its own basic concepts and outlooks and nurtured by its own 
historical developments. 
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The Social Sciences we have inherited from the West are a clear example 
of this fact. These have originated in the West, developed in a peculiar Western 
historical background and have a definite European color and nature in their 
contents as well as in their spirit. These Sciences cannot be imported and 
implanted in an environment which is totally different from that of Europe. 
Even in Europe, when and where that environment required change, the need 
was felt to critically re-examine, recodify and re-interpret it according to the 
new requirements and environments. The examples of the Russian and the 
Communist world are before us. They have rejected all Western Sciences and 
dismissed them as Bourgeois sciences and felt the need to reconstruct all the 
sciences in the light of the Marxist-Leninst ideology. During the past fifty 
years they have changed and recodified all the social, human, physical and 
other sciences and made them in consonance with Communist philosophy. 
The Muslim world should not hesitate to follow the Communist example; it 
should reject all the sciences it inherited from the West in their present form 
and contents and should reconstruct them anew on the bases of Islamic ideology. 

We should treat the Western sciences as a raw-material which should be 
thoroughly re-examined. What is useful and in consonance with our ideology 
should be retained, recodified and reformed and the rest should be rejected 
and thrown away. 

This process which has been termed as the process of Jslamizing the 
knowledge should be in three phases: 

1. In phase one all the social and human sciences of the West should 
be critically examined and their drawbacks and shortcomings should 
be pointed out. The elements which are repugnant with our ideology 
should also be pointed out. 

2. In phase two the rest should be recodified and re-stated so as to be 
in total conformity with our intellectual traditions. 

3. In phase three, it should be integrated with our classical literature 
on the subject so that, on the one hand, the intellectual experiments 
and discoveries of the modern world are fully and suitably utilized 
and, on the other hand, our traditional sciences are also revitalized 
and re-invigorated. 

In this paper a very humble effort has been made to produce a brief criti- 
que of the Western political and constitutional thought with a view to con- 
tribute, of course on very modest scale, to the cherished ideal of the Jslamization 
of knowledge. 


Background 


The Western political thought traces its origin and subsequent development 
to the Greek Philosophy and thought. It has been generally agreed upon by 
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the writers on the history of European political theories that the systematic 
political thinking in the West began with the ancient Greeks. The main cause 
of the origination of systematic political philosophy in ancient Greece is said 
to have been the essential secularity of their mind which had made them par- 
ticularly prone to reason about things. 

The so-called city-state of the early Greece provided that immortal model 
which constitutes the basic and foremost source of all political thinking in 
the West. The models it set, the terms it employed and the lines of argumen- 
tation it adopted are still discernible in the political utterances and practices 
of the modern West. 

The earliest form of Government in ancient Greece was monarchy. The 
monarch claimed his descent from Greek national gods and this claim was 
generally believed to be right and genuine. As such he was also the chief pontiff 
for his subjects. He exercised his authority with the help of a proto-type of 
a Council of elders and a public Assembly which had practically no say in 
decision-making; the manorch had absolute powers. But this despotic arrange- 
ment did not last long. By the middle of fourteenth century BH / eighth cen- 
tury B.C., the nobles were in position to take an effective share in the statescraft 
and to change the absolute monarchy into a limited aristocracy. In this system 
power was concentrated in the hands of a few privileged and wealthy nobles. 
Due to its inherent defects, the system soon turned into what they called oligar- 
chy, i.e., the selfish rule of the wealthy few. The political set-up of ancient 
Greece fluctuated between these two systems: absolute tryant monarchy or 
the aristocratic oligarchy. 

The political thinking crystallized during this period was systematized and 
epitomized by Plato and Aristotle. Both of them exerted the utmost influence 
over the subsequent political and philosophical thinking in the Orient and in 
the Occident. But it is strange that they lived at a time when the hay days 
of the ideal Greek democracy had gone. The ideal political systems, as visualiz- 
ed by these two thinkers, are only reflections of the political realities of early 
Greece, 

After the Greeks, the Romans came forward and exerted their influence 
on the political and constitutional thought of the West. The political and con- 
stitutional history of the Romans was not basically much different from that 
of the Greeks. Ancient Rome periodically saw the emergence of monarchies 
and republics. Their republics were, in fact, a more developed form of Greek 
oligarchy. Wealth and property played vital role in the achievement of a share 
in the administration. W.W. Fawler has criticized the ancient Roman republic 
as ‘the most compact and powerful oligarchy that the world has every yet seen” 

The Roman oligarchy gave rise to, and stabilized, the feudal system which 
became the most outstanding feature of medieval Europe. Feudalism continued 
to exist, developed and reached a peak between the fifth and eighth century 
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AH / eleventh and fourteenth century AC. It left its deepest possible impact 
upon the political and constitutional developments in Europe down through 
the ages. According to the theory of feudalism, the feudal lords were the vassals 
of the kings; the kings were the vassals of the Emperor, who was the vassal 
of God. In this hierarchy, all the vassals, big or small, were virtual sovereigns 
in their respective domains or constituencies. 

Towards the middle of second century AH / eight century A.C. European 
feudalism took the shape of Holy Roman Empire which covered almost all 
of central Europe. The position of the emperor vis-a-vis other small kings 
and local potentates was almost the same as that of the kings vis-a-vis feudal 
lords. By this time the Church of Rome had assumed the character of a well- 
developed and well-knit religious organization which covered all of Europe. 
Now the government affairs were divided into two separate spheres: all the 
religious, divine and eternal matters came under the aegis and control of the 
Church headed by the Pope while the mundane and temporal things were given 
to the Emperor and his vassals. Ordinary and common citizens were ruled 
by two separate authorities. The Pope ruled the citizen’s soul and the Emperor 
ruled the citizen’s body. 


With a long series of vicissitudes, the Holy Roman Empire managed to 
exist till the beginning of the thirteenth century AH / the nineteenth century 
AC. During this period, Europe saw a fluctuation between absolute monar- 
chies and feudalist aristocracies. This fluctuation also frequently took place 
between the power and prestige of the Pope and the Emperor. 

This was, in brief, the history of the major political and constitutional 
developments which took place in Europe during a period extending over 
twenty-five hundred years and contributed to the advancement of political and 
constitutional thought in the West. Now some brief observations will be made 
on the characteristics and thought-patterns of European political and constitu- 
tional philosophy. 


Characteristics and Thought Patterns 


‘The Middle Ages’, says Sir Ernest Baker, ‘are not dead. They live among 
us, and are contemporary with us, in many institutions of our life and many 
modes of our thought’ In this analysis, Ernest Baker is absolutely right. Both 
in their outward manifestations and in their spirit, most political, legal and 
constitutional institutions of the modern West trace their origin to Greek and 
Roman history. The Romans did not have much interest in philosophical 
speculation and thinking as compared to the Greeks, however, they had a special 
interest in establishing legal and political institutions. Their taste for evolv- 
ing institutions seems to be somewhat out of proportions. It seems that they 
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gave more significance to the outward manifestations of the institutions than 
to the principles, spirit and the philosophy behind them. The most striking 
illustration of the institutionalizing mind of the Romans is perhaps the in- 
stitution of the Church. With the passage of time it turned a living religion 
into a spiritless semi-political semi-religious institution. 

Today, perhaps under the impact of this Roman spirit, it is generally believed 
that the establishment of institutions, specially political and constitutional, 
must be ensured for the proper realization of concepts, ideals and principles. 
It is true that the institutions have their importance, but what is clear and 
evident is that every institution has an outward appearance and an organiza- 
tional structure which is essentially different from the spirit and the philosophy 
working behind it. Normally when some idea, thought or philosophy is reduced 
to an institution, in view of our present understanding of it, it is gradually 
relegated to the background while the outward appearance of the institution 
comes to the forefront. With the passage of time, the outward appearance 
becomes “real” in the minds of the people and the real idea or thought withers 
away. There can be many examples from history and social life to illustrate 
this contention. But since the present discussion is in the context of political 
thought, suffices here to refer to the principle of public participation in the 
affairs of the government as practiced in the institution of parliament. Now 
when we study the relevant provisions of the constitutions of various coun- 
tries we feel that the basic idea of public participation in the affairs of the 
government is seldom kept in view. 

Under the impact of the Romans, the love for appearance and outwardly 
manifestation of the institutions has so much penetrated the Western mind 
that they generally dismiss the ideas and principles without any institutional 
manifestation. The example of the Islamic principle of Shara (consultation) 
can be cited here. The West had considered it necessary, in view of its peculiar 
conditions and peculiar historical background, that the consent of the masses 
and their confidence in the men-in-authority should be ascertained only through 
the ballot. Ballot and voting is only a means to realize the principles of the 
Public Will and public confidence. It is not an end in itself. The West has 
been practicing this method for the last several hundred years. The Europeans 
have now become so used to this peculiar process that many of them might 
not see any other method for ascertaining public confidence; they would con- 
sider all those who claim to have won the confidence of the masses without 
having recourse to this or that particular method as liars, false and unreliable. 
Thus, when they comment upon the Muslim rulers right from al Khulafa’ 
al Rashidun “the rightly guided caliphs” they consider them to be self-styled 
rulers without any popular support and mandate. 

We have already mentioned the institutionalization of Christianity at the 
hands of the Romans. In fact, the day the first step was taken to turn Chris- 
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tianity into an institution, it took its first step toward its downfall as a living 
religion. Although Christianity’s political authority and prestige rose with the 
increase of its power and strength as an institution, the religious soul and the 
living spirit in it was shaken and improvished. Consequently, the basic message 
of religion, i.e., the purification of the human soul, strengthening man’s rela- 
tion with God and accountability on the Day of the Resurrection, went into 
eclipse. Those who yearned for quenching their religious and spiritual thirst 
through the institution of Church met with failure and disappointment. Their 
disappointment gradually developed into resentment and, at last, the masses 
stood up and revolted against the authority of the Church. 

This revolt was crystalized in the Reformation and the appearance of Pro- 
testantism. The very word ‘protest’ signifies that it was initially a negative 
reaction against the all-powerful authority and emotionless organization of 
the Church. The anti-Church lava which had been nourished for centuries, 
was given religious expression by Martin Luther and political expression by 
the kings and potentates of Europe, who not only adopted the protestant religion 
but also made the Church totally subservient to the Government. The rulers 
of central Europe and specially those of Germany were in the forefront, render- 
ing their all-out support to Martin Luther’s movement. They thought that 
through this movement they would be able to smash the authority of the Church 
and thereby to acquire absolute power and authority. 

The Reformation coincided with the Renaissance. Each of them received 
impetus from the other; each of them was influenced by the other. Perhaps 
Martin Luther did not want to let loose the bond of religion. He denied only 
the special right for the Pope or any minister of the Church to interpret the 
religion and the scripture. But his denial set in motion that long process which 
resulted in the denial of all religious authority. The freedom of the individual 
in religious matters crossed all bounds and caused much corruptions and 
perversions, which in turn contributed to the complete transformation of 
Western culture into a heretic and God-less one. 

During the past fifty years, a number of Western scholars embraced Islam 
and renounced Christianity in view of these basic drawbacks of Western 
materialism, Western culture and civilization. These scholars include celebrities 
like Leopold Weiss, Fritjof Schuon, Rene Guenon and T.B. Irving who are 
now known as Muhammad Asad, Isa Nuruddin, Abd al Wahid Yahya and 
al Haj Ta‘lim Ali respectively. The first three of them produced effective criti- 
ques of the Western thought, culture and civilization. In his book, The Crisis 
of the Modern World, Rene Guenon (Shaykh ‘Abd al Wahid Yahya) has made 
a detailed critical survey of the basis and spirit of the Renaissance and has 
established that the entire movement aimed at the total denial of the Divine 
guidance. According to Rene Guenon, the spirit of modern Western civiliza- 
tion is heretic and diabolical because it is the result of the Renaissance. The 
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literature produced in the West during this period frequently refers to the old 
Greek and Roman civilizations as their “Paradise Lost” 

The gulf between the Church and the State was further accentuated by the 
philosophical dualism of the French philosopher, Descartes, a Roman catholic 
priest who perhaps wanted to save his religion through his writings. His ap- 
parent purpose was to take religion out of the arena of politics and public 
life to keep it safe in the private custody of the individuals. But it seems that 
he could not apprehend the far-reaching effects of his ideas. A similar at- 
titude can be found in our recent history which was adopted by a section of 
our Ulama in the Sub-continent after the debacle of 1273 / 1857. They tried 
to save Islam from the onslaught of Western culture and civilization by con- 
fining it to the four walls of mosques and Madrasahs (schools). But due to 
the vigor, vitality and dynamism at Islam, those negative results did not ap- 
pear on the Sub-continent. 

The separation of religion and politics resulted in the removal of ethics from 
political life. Politics concentrated more and more on the acquisition of material 
benefits and physical power. The more physical power one has the greater 
politician he is. Consequently, all scientific progress and technological develop- 
ment aimed at the acquisition of as much physical force and energy as possi- 
ble. This attitude was given impetus by the writings of Machiavelli. He vir- 
tually replaced God by his prince. When these princely-gods started to tease 
mankind, they were replaced first by nation and nationalism and then by 
patriotism. 

The bifurcation of human unity into religious and secular, spiritual and pro- 
fane, Divine and mundane is the root-cause of all evils. The history of Europe 
during the past five hundred years bears testimony that such bifurcation of 
life could not give peace and spiritual satisfaction to mankind. Politics in the 
West has become devoid of all ethics, morality, truthfulness and mutual rela- 
tionship on human grounds. I do not mean to say that these moral values are 
absent in Western life-style, but that these moral and ethical principles no 
longer have any real significance in European-style politics. Many legal, con- 
Stitutional and political problems have emerged in Western-style politics due 
to the disregard of these principles. If we study the constitutions of modern 
countries, we come across a number of articles and provisions which clearly 
reflect the mutual distrust, misstatement and selfishness of their framers. 


Contents and Terms of Reference 
The Political and Constitutional thought of the West as it stands today, em- 


braces a number of problems which do not find their parallels in the political 
and constitutional thought of Islam as expounded by its classical writers. These 
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problems can be divided into four major fields: 


(Basic political and constitutional problems and theories analyzed; 

(2) History of political thought in general; 

(3) Origins, development and comparative study of the constitutions of 
various countries; 

(4) Organization of the government, its various organs and agencies in 
various countries and their comparative study. 


An overwhelming majority of the textbooks written on Western political 
and constitutional thought deal mainly with these issues. The basic concepts 
about the science of politics, the origin of the institution of state, its purposes 
and objectives and scope and spheres of its activities are some of the major 
discussions of the first field. Some writers also include the concepts of 
sovereignty, law, legislation, liberty, equality and such other related concepts 
in this field. 

The last cited field above (No. 4) is somewhat a factual study of what is 
happening in different countries in the domain of politics and constitutional 
frameworks. Although there is much scope for interpretation from a given 
writer’s point of view, the field is less influenced by the writer’ own prejudice 
and intellectual reservations. The preceding three fields have a very deep im- 
pact on Western history, politics and constitutional development. They should 
be re-studied thoroughly, overhauled and reconstructed in our own classical 
pattern. 


Some Key-Problems 


The entire science of politics, as it stands today, and as it has come to us 
via the West, requires a thorough stock-taking. There are some key-problems 
which are very important and frequently agitate the minds of many Muslim 
individuals. These problems are generally studied against a European 
background and are seen from a Western angle. The Western term of reference 
is employed with a view to understand the Islamic point of view on these 
problems, which may be totally different or even diametrically opposed. Here 
is a list of these Key Problems: 

1) Origins and development of the state; objectives of the state; elements 
and constituents of the state; 

2) Sovereignty and its location and attributes; 

3) Sphere of the state; laissez-faire; totalitarian views; 

4) Fundamental rights, civil liberties, social and economic rights; 

5) Form of government; 

6) Separation of powers; 
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7) Checks and balances; 
8) Legislation and law-making agencies; 

9) Method of elections; 

10) Political parties and pressure groups. 

Some of these problems may not find their parallel in Muslim political think- 
ing at all. Some other problems are discussed in the political-juristic literature 
of Islam but from a different stand-point, in a different term of reference. 

One of the main problems that one faces while dealing with political issues, 
is that of terms. It has become a fashion in the West that unnecessary and 
unwarranted terms are coined. Sometimes absurd and superficial ideas are 
presented and given currency in the garb of an impressive terminology. The 
majority of these terms has a close relationship with the intellectual, cultural, 
civilizational, political or religious history of the West. These terms cannot 
be divorced from their background and the spirit of their tespective ages or 
situations. When we cast a glance over the political and constitutional terms 
we find that their origins go back to the intellectual or religious history of 
Europe. Theocracy, sovereignty, separation of powers, Human Rights, 
Democracy and many other terms have definite Western-Christian-Heretic 
connotations. 


Conclusion 


This was, in brief, a critique of the Western Political thought, highlighting 
its weak points and giving an idea of the dimensions of the process of its 
Islamization. Following in the humble opinion of the writer, in a nutshell, 
are the steps to be taken to Islamize the political and constitutional thought 
of the West and to reinvigorate and revitalize the Islamic thought: 

1) The history of the political thought in the West should be re-written 
with a thorough critical analysis. 

2) Critiques of various political and constitutional concepts and institu- 
tions of the modern world should be prepared from an Islamic point 
of view. : 

3) In-depth studies should be undertaken on the key-problems enumerated 
earlier. These studies should be prepared in the light of the relevant 
provisions of the Qur'an and the Sunnah and the writings of authen- 
tic Muslim scholars. 

4) Political and constitutional thought of a people is closely related with 
its history. Islamic history has, unfortunately, been very much mis- 
represented and misinterpreted. It should be re-written with a view 
to bring out the dynamic and creative genius the Muslim Ummah 
demonstrated during the course of history. 
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5) Acomprehensive history of Muslim political thought should be written 
with a view to highlight the lime light the consistency and continuity 
of its development. The present writer had once given thought to this 
problem and has prepared an outline for the writing of such a detail- 
ed and comprehensive book on this subject. Such a book should be 
patterned after M.M. Sharif’s A History of Muslim Philosophy. 
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Islamizing the Teaching of Science: 
A Model in Challenge and Response 


Zaghlul R. al-Najjar 


Introduction 


Contrary to all anthropological claims, man was created as a human being, 
knowing and believing. The Holy Qur’an clearly states this in the verses below: 


And He taught Adam the names of all things. (Qur’an 2:31) 


Which commentators take to mean the names of both animate and in- 
animate beings as well as the inner nature and qualities of such beings and 
things, including feelings involved in such innate nature. 


Then ’Adam learned from his Lord words (of inspiration or of 
revelation) and his Lord turned towards him; for He is Oft- 
Returning, Most Merciful. (Qur’an 2:37) 


Words here mean inspiration or spiritual knowledge. Again, the verb talaqqa 
« au * which has been translated as learned, implies some effort on ’Adam’s 
part, to which Allah’s Grace responded. 

These Quranic verses clearly testify to the fact that on his creation, ‘Adam 
was immediately taught both the knowledge he needed for his worldly ex- 
istence and that which he needed for his spiritual development. ’Adam (AS), 
undoubtedly, did teach his children, and did ask them to pass the message 
to younger generations. Not only this, but belief has been deeply implanted 
by the Creator into the inner nature of every single being, as clearly indicated 
by the Holy Qur’an where it reads: 


When thy Lord drew forth from the children of *Adam—from 
their loins—their descendants, and made them testify concerning 
themselves, (saying): “Am I not your Lord (Who cherishes and sus- 
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tains you)?” ‘They said “Yea! We do testify” (This) lest ye should 
say on the Day of Judgment: Of this we were never mindful. 
(Qur’an 7:172). 


The verse clearly means that each individual in the posterity of "Adam (AS) 
had a separate existence from the time of "Adam (AS), and that a Covenant 
was taken from all of them which is binding accordingly on each individual. 
The words of the verse refer to the descendants of the children of Adam (AS) 
i.e., to all humanity (born or unborn), without any limit of time. “Adam's seed 
carries on the existence of "Adam (AS) and succeeds to his spiritual heritage. 
Recent advances in the science of heredity testify to this, and thus Humanity 
must have a corporate aspect and in addition to this innate Covenant. He has 
also been given by Allah, certain powers and faculties whose possession 
necessitates special spiritual obligations which man must faithfully discharge. 

These obligations can be considered as arising from implied Convyenants. 
The Covenant could be completed in this way: “We acknowledge that Allah 
is our Creator, Cherisher and Sustainer; therefore, we acknowledge our duty 
to Him; when we so testify concerning ourselves, the obligation is assumed 
by us, for it follows from our very nature when it is pure and uncorrupted. 
The latent faculties in man are enough to teach him the distinction between 
good and evil, to warn him of the dangers that beset his life. But to awaken 
and sitmulate them, a personal appeal is made to each individual through 
the ‘still small voice’ within him. This, in its uncorrupted state, acknowledges 
the truth and swears its Covenant with Allah.” 


It follows from this, that without both knowledge and faith, man can never 
live up to the honor Allah has bestowed upon him when He said: “We have 
honored the children of “Adam.” (Qur'an 17:70) 

Consequently, the rise and fall of human communities at all places and in 
all times can be directly related to their adherence to or detachment from 
both useful knowledge and true faith. Knowledge is retained by the human 
intellect while faith settles in the heart and is proved by the deeds. True faith 
and useful knowledge have to go side by side for the successful achievement 
of the human mission on earth. The only true faith is al Islam, and the useful 
knowledge covers all sorts of knowledge that can illuminate the human in- 
tellect and help man to achieve his mission on earth as a servant of Allah 
entrusted with this life. 


What is Islam? 


Islam is the eternal message from Allah, the Creator of the universe, revealed 
to humanity through a chain of messengers that extended from *Adam (A.S.) 
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to the last Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) in whose message all the previous 
revelations have been finally integrated and preserved, and hence that message 
addresses humanity at large in all places and at all times. The belief was im- 
planted by Allah within the inner structure of every human being, and the 
details of the religion were revealed by Allah to Adam (AS) on the very mo- 
ment of his creation. "Adam (AS) passed that religion to his descendants and 
whoever conformed with it became a Muslim, while deviators realized that 
they were transgressing the limits ordered by their Creator. Through repeated 
human failings, man kept on deviating from the Divine message until it became 
distorted or completely lost. Consequently one had either to live according 
to man-made ideologies, or have no ideology at all. Both courses led man 
astray and drove his communities to corruption, violence, injustice and com- 
plete degeneration. Then life becomes impossible without the divine guidance, 
and whoever was ordained for this guidance was sent with “Islam”. This went 
on, and the struggle between the Divine system of life (Islam) and the man- 
made systems alternately ruled human beings and their communities in ups 
and downs, necessitating a lengthy chain of messengers from Allah to dif- 
ferent peoples at different places and times with invariably the same message, 
“Islam”. Finally, this was integrated in the message of Muhammad (SAAS) 
to which the whole world has since been invited. Being the last of the Divine 
messages, Allah has taken the responsibility of preserving the Qur'an. It reads: 


“We have without doubt sent down the message and We will assured- 
ly guard it (from distortion).” (Qur’an 15:9) 


It follows that Qur’an is the only revelation within the hands of human be- 
ings that has been perfectly preserved in the same language in which it was 
revealed in the minutest detail, while previous revelations have been either 
distorted or completely lost. Improvised systems on the basis of whatsoever 
human memory could recollect from the distorted or lost previous scriptures 
(e.g., contemporary Christianity, Judaism, etc.) cannot therefore be considered 
religions, because of the human influence in them. This is why the Qur’an 
clearly states that the only religion acceptable to Allah is “al-Islam.” 
(Qur'an 3:85) 


The word Jslarn in Arabic means the peaceful surrender, joyful submis- 
sion, willful yielding, cheerful acceptance of bondage and volitional consigning 
of oneself. Consequently, the religion of slam means the cheerful submis- 
sion to the Will of God and the volitional obedience of His Orders, the ra- 
tional renouncing of one’s own independence and the devoted surrender to 
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the Creator, holding fast to the teachings and guidance toward which Allah 
has invited men with knowledge and commitment. Islam cannot be based on 
ignorance, and faith cannot be without commitment. 

This is why the believer in Islam is constantly asked to seek knowledge. 
‘We need only to mention that the first verse revealed from the Quran came. 
down with the order to read and write: 


“Read in the Name of thy Lord and Cherisher, Who created man 
out of a clinging clot of congealed blood (a tiny piece of flesh sur- 
rounded with blood clinging to the inner side of the womb) — Read! 
And thy Lord is most bountiful,—He Who taught with (by the use 
of) the pen, —Taught man that which he knew not”. (Qur’an 96:1-5) 


And enough to mention how Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) describes himself: 
“I have been sent as an educator,” he said. The Qur’an confirms this descrip- 
tion of the Prophet (SAAS): 


“It is He Who has sent amongst the illeterate a messenger from 
among themselves, to rehearse to them His signs, to sanctify them, 
and to instruct them in Scripture and Wisdom,—although they had 
been before, in manifest error.’ (Qur’an 62:2) 


The Qur'an honors knowledge and the knowledgeable people in numerous 
verses of which we select these: 
Sigauawoats Are those equal, those who know and those who do 
not know? It is those who are endued with understanding that 
receive admonition.” (Qur'an 39:9) 


“Allah will raise up to honorable ranks (and degrees) those of you 
who believe and who have been granted knowledge........? 
(Qur'an 58:11) 


“He granteth wisdom to whom He pleaseth; and he to whom 
wisdom is granted receiveth indeed a benefit overflowing; but none 
will grasp the Message but men of understanding.” (Qur'an 2:269) 


and say: O my Lord! advance me in knowledge”. 


(Qur’an 20:114) 


Similarly, the sayings of the Prophet (SAAS) in honoring knowledge and 
the knowledgeable, and in making the seeking of it an incumbent duty on 
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every Muslim are, indeed, beyond counting. 

Such emphasis on knowledge in Islam has created a great interest and a 
very strong zeal among Muslims to seek it, and hence their mosques were, 
above all other duties, great centers of learning, and remained the main centers 
of learning for centuries. Indeed, the ideas of the present schooling and of 
the modern university were established in the very early Muslim communities 
and in the early mosques. The first known mosque-related universities were, 
in historical order, the Madinah Mosque, the Makkah Mosque, al Fustat Mos- 
gue (in old Cairo), al Zayttinah (in Tunis), al Qarawi yin (in Faz), Moroc- 
co), Qurtubah (Cordova) Mosque (in Spain) and al Azhar (in Cairo). They 
preceded the first known formal universities elsewhere by centuries, and most 
of them are still functioning today. 

This pioneering educational system which became deeply rooted by the turn 
of the second century of Hijrah did not restrict itself to Arabic language and 
Islamic studies, but assimilated all the available knowledge. of that time and 
all the contributions of the previous and contemporary civilizations (India, 
Persia, Iraq, Egypt, Greece, Rome, etc.). This stemmed from the fact that 
knowledge is the legacy of humanity at large, and it is the duty of every in- 
telligent human being to critically review, cherish and preserve it. Conse- 
quently, the Islamic civilization did collect, review and criticize the available 
knowledge of the time, and added to it numerous original contributions. The 
fundamental understanding of man and the universe from the Islamic perspec- 
tive also enriched the knowledge of that era. This continued for more than 
ten centuries, during which the Muslims remained the leaders of humanity, 
the promoters of knowledge, the fosterers of wisdom, and the architects of 
every sphere of development. 

Suddenly, however, this unique civilization came to a halt. Without going 
into too much detail, one can easily record that in 1073 A.H. / 1662 AC the 
“Common Duty” slogan spread all over Europe calling on all Christians to 
struggle against the Muslims and the Islamic Caliphate, which were designated 
as the enemies of the Church. Since then the Muslim Ummah has been sub- 
jected to a continuous process of fragmentation, that began with the eleventh 
century AH / eighteenth century AC impact of the Austrian and Russian vic- 
tories against the Ottoman Caliphate and the British success in India. From 
the middle of the twelveth century AH / nineteenth century onward came a 
further wave of European imperial expansion manifested by the suppression 
of the Indian mutiny. The disappearance of the last remnants of the Moghul 
monarchy in India, the consolidation of the British Empire in that Muslim 
realm, the rapid advance of the Russians in Central Asia and the expansion 
of the French into Tunisia and of the British into Egypt culminated in the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire and the fall of the Islamic Caliphate (1342 
AH / 1924 AC) 
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Dissection of the Muslim Ummah into more than 60 weak bodies (i.e., states, 
provinces, kingdoms, sultanates, emirates, sheikhdoms, republics, protec- 
torates, etc.) followed. These fell easy preys to one or the other of the world 
powers which had subjected them to their direct or indirect domination. During 
such oppression, devilish plans to drive Muslims into secularism under the 
disguised slogans of modernization, advancement and development, have led 
to the adoption of ideological, political, economic, educational and ad- 
ministrative social systems completely alien to Islam. This has jeopardized 
the whole Muslim Ummah, dissipated its potentials, caused its backwardness 
in every field, and subjected most of its political systems to repeated military 
coups d'etat and counter-coups which further fragmented the Ummah and ex- 
hausted it physically, economically, spiritually and morally. It is worth noting 
that thirteen centuries ago illiteracy had been almost overcome among Muslims, 
whereas the percentage today is more than 75%. 

Despite all this, the world is currently witnessing the slow but very sure 
return of Islam, not only in countries with Muslim majorities, but also among 
the non-Muslims. Such return, however is facing numerous challenges in the 
ideological, political, military, scientific, technological, economic, industrial, 
agricultural spheres, etc., but most serious of all are illiteracy and the distor- 
tion of knowledge. As the title of this lecture is “Islam and the Teaching of 
Science,” I shall restrict my discussion to current distortions in the writing 
as well as the teaching of science. But, before doing so, I cannot overlook 
the sad fact that the population of the Muslim Ummah today exceeds one billion 
(more than onc-fourth the total population of the world), but the literate among 
them are less than 25%. Of these not more than 5% can be considered 
educated, and more than half of those educated people have been plagued 
by the distortion of knowledge, particularly so in the area of pure and applied 
sciences. Consequently, in addition to the challenge of illiteracy, Muslims are 
currently facing another serious challenge in the field of science and technology. 
This is an area where Muslims have lately lagged behind, while non-Muslims 
have achieved astounding progress during the present century, in general, and 
during the last half of it, in particular. Such progress has clearly marked our 
time as “the age of pure and applied sciences.” These are fields to which the 
majority of the Muslim countries did not contribute much, and then, it is 
only through limited individual efforts which cannot at all keep pace with 
world progress in such fields. This lag in the area of science and technology 
resulted in a wide gap separating the Muslim states (being part of the 
underdeveloped world), from the scientifically and technologically developed 
countries. 

The challenge Muslims are exposed to these days is not simply represented 
by this gap, which is becoming wider and deeper with time. Neither is it em- 
bodied in the intellectual, economic, political and military backwardness which 
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accompanied the scientific gap. The true challenge lies in the clear atheistic 
background with which the imported scientific writings have been constantly 
flowing to us from both the West and East. This brought about disbelief in 
all that is “super-material”~a peculiar characteristic of the present age which 
some writers wrongly call it “the age of atheism.” The problem can be fur- 
ther explained by the fact that amid the unanimous admiration for the 
achievements of science and technology, these wrong concepts penetrated in- 
to our Muslim world and are being repeated falsely and intentionally in the 
name of science. With the understanding that we are the bearers of the last 
Divine and most complete message and that our role is to guide and lead 
humanity, this represents the true challenge Muslims face at present. It makes 
it incumbent upon us to urgently start rewriting science and teaching it from 
the Islamic perspective. 


What is Science? 


In Latin “Scientia” means Knowledge so defined, science means all the 
knowledge man has achieved in different places and at all times, arranged 
according to subject-matter. This includes knowledge gained through Divine 
revelation, by human thinking, creative intellect, and through human legacy 
and tradition in these two areas. The prevailing direction, however, tends to 
limit the term “Science” to natural and experimental studies of all that is within 
reach of the senses and intellect in this universe (i.e., matter, energy, living 
beings and natural phenomena). This is usually carried out through observa- 
tion and conclusion or through experimentation, observation and conclusion, 
in an attempt to discover the characteristics of matter, energy and living things, 
to classify all these and discover the laws governing them. As thus defined, 
Science also includes deductions, suppositions, hypotheses and theories which 
are put forward to explain prevailing phenomena. 

This definition has limited science to “a branch of study which is concern- 
ed either with a connected body of demonstrated truths or with observed facts 
systematically classified and more or less collated by being brought under 
general laws, and which includes trustworthy methods for the discovery of 
new truth within its own domain.” 

Accordingly, human knowledge has been divided into scientific studies (both 
pure and applied), literary and art studies and religious studies. Writers, 
however, differ much in classifying and chaptering human knowledge, but 
the following classification seems appropriate: 

Islamic Studies 

Philosophy (general philosophy) 
— Humanities and Social Studies 
— Philosophy of Sciences 
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— Pure and Applied Sciences 

— Cosmic Science (science of the universe). 

In each of these major divisions of human knowledge, the interaction of 
all information available to man, whether acquired (through direct observa- 
tion of the universe or through experimentation, observation and conclusion), 
or donated (through Divine revelations in the Qur’én or the Sunnah of the 
Prophet (SAAS), has to take place, intelligently and truthfully, without un- 
due forcing of conclusions. If this does not take place, human knowledge can 
remain partial, and such partiality can be further magnified by the current 
trend of over-specialization, the flood of literature, secularization and separation 
of gnosis from wisdom. 

The placement of pure and applied sciences at the bottom of the triangle 
of human knowledge does not belittle the importance of such knowledge to 
man, but makes it the most accessible one to his senses and observation. I 
have preferred the name Pure and Applied Sciences (Cosmic Sciences or 
Sciences of the Universe) however, to the generally accepted term Natural 
Sciences, because the terms “nature” and “natural” have been repeatedly misused 
and misinterpreted. 


The Scientific Procedure and the Limitations of Science 


Science, necessitates a mass of organized objective observations which are 
gradually recorded with time, and repeatedly examined by trained minds to 
put forward the necessary theories for the explanation of such observations 
and to arrive at the laws that govern them. This can be fulfilled by repeated 
experiments until their truth is “confirmed”. This is what is called the scien- 
tific method. It is a research procedure which necessitates the use of the prin- 
ciples of logic in explaining observations gathered directly from the universe 
or through experiments designed to reach a number of conclusions. This 
necessitates the proposition of hypotheses and the formulation of theories as 
part of a logical reasoning process deducing knowledge. Despite the fact that 
the scientific method puts man directly in contact with the universe which 
evinces the Divine laws, unequaled knowledge, order and regulation. And 
despite the “accepted” precision of the scientific-procedure, its own limita- 
tions are evident. The limitation of experimental science can be demonstrated 
by the following points: 


1.) However direct the observation or the experiment and observation might 
be, it is no more than an outward appearance of the actual truth and not the 
truth itself. There is of course, a great difference between being aware of things 
and knowing their actual truth. The former is limited to sensible events only, 
while the latter is beyond the capacity of our senses. It is no more than a 
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facade behind which truth exists. 

The object to be studied may be fully or partly observed, or not observed, 
but sensed through some effects perceived through repeatable experiments. 
The conclusions derived from partial or complete observation are classified 
under what is known as the “exact readings, data or information’. These are 
mainly manifested through human senses, which are proved by experimental 
science itself to be very much limited. Because of this, the human mind often 
tries to support its senses through various technical appliances devised on 
the basis of what man has known about the laws of matter and the characteristics 
of living creatures. With the help of such devices, we can detect things in 
the universe which our naked senses cannot. But these instruments, however 
complicated they may be, remain merely devices that help the human senses 
to perceive at a distance. Their readings are remote sensing of the truth and 
not the truth itself. 


2.) There are things in the universe which cannot be felt by human senses 
either directly or indirectly. These can be detected, however, by the existence 
of evidence of a logical presumption which is sufficient to prove the claim 
of its existence. This is known as scientific deduction or priori reasoning and 
is an acceptable means in reaching logical scientific conclusions. Not only 
this, but deduction may sometimes be nearer to the truth than sensual obser- 
vation because truth is holistic, while observation is partial. Hence, major 
conclusions normally start where limited information derived from sensual 
observation or experimentation and observation ends. Here emerge other limita- 
tions for experimental science, represented by the limitation of the human 
mind and logical faculties. 


3.) Science comprises both sensual and non—sensual information, the lat- 
ter is known as “scientific abstraction” or “higher truth” which is a common 
ground for science, philosophy and religion. Here, the different branches of 
human knowledge should interact to understand the universe and its govern- 
ing laws. Each, via its own means, should look for judgements through which 
it can fully explore the universe and exploit its resources, understand its creation 
in general, and the creation of man in particular, his message in this world, 
and his destiny after it, etc. Such questions are reiterated in every human mind 
whatever his culture and his specialization may be, and in the largest majori- 
ty of cases, man cannot arrive at conclusive answers to such questions through 
his individual effort. This is simply because of the fact that man’s observa- 
tions and measurements are limited to the outer appearances of things in this 
universe, masked by the limitation of his senses and the relativity of his space 
and time. 

Whether his measurements might be defined as exact readings or 
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deductions —all that is proved by them is liable to be true or false. To accept 
a measure as correct does not necessitate that we should accept what it yields. 
Accordingly many higher truths cannot be reached through human thinking 
alone or via the limited methods of scientific research. We have no means 
for knowing such higher truths except through Divine revelation. Here man 
shifts from the orbit of science and philosophy to that of religion, which if 
correct is the highest level of human knowledge. 


4.) By nature of man’s limited existence in space (on that tiny planet Earth 
and for a very limited period of time represented by his average age) and the 
limitations of his senses in both space and time, all his conclusions are con- 
sidered “relative”. This makes the results of pure and experimental sciences 
nothing more than the outward appearance of truth as man can see it from 
his position in the universe and in the very limited time allocated to him, 
and not the truth itself. It also makes scientific theories only working 
hypotheses, even the ones based on direct observation and experimentation. 


5.) Man’s ability to know a number of universal laws in spite of the limita- 
tions of his senses and abilities and the relativity of his place and time points 
to the perfect structure of this universe and the perpetuality of its laws. In 
their study of the universe through close observation, testing and following 
up, then treating such observations and tests with intellectual powers, scien- 
tists take the universe with all its components of matter, energy, phenomena, 
laws and creatures as their instructor. 


6.) Due to the continuously expanding range of science, it has become im- 
possible for an individual to grasp all branches of knowledge, nor even to 
have a full grasp of one branch. Hence man is obliged to specialize in small 
sectors of the spheres of knowledge which have become almost countless. 
Even in the very narrow specialization, it has become difficult for any in- 
dividual to have a comprehensive grasp of everything, and the current trend 
is generally toward increasing the narrowness and depth of specialization. This 
has made the results of experimental science very partial, and, because it is 
partial, information cannot answer man’s comprehensive inquiries. His need 
for a greater and more comprehensive knowledge than his own is confirmed. 


7.) Science bears the stamp of its intellectual and social milieu. In every 
sphere of knowledge man’s grasp and output vary according to his background, 
up bringing and mental as well as psychological conditions. Thus major scien- 
tific conclusions are sometimes defined as mental and psychological states 
through which man sees the world around him. These states are ever-changing 
throughout one’s life; thus man’s grasp and creativity will differ accordingly. 
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This confirms the limitation of human writings in general and the scientific 
ones in particular, especially where generalized. 


8.) The ever-increasing knowledge about the universe, and our obvious need 
to revise it continuously in the light of new discoveries, and to amend, develop 
or drop some parts of it, is clear evidence about the incompleteness of science 
and the limitation of its methods. 


9.) One working in the scientific field usually inherits a large load of ready- 
made thoughts which cannot be thoroughly scrutinized by him. Consequent- 
ly, his contribution cannot represent but a small portion of an ever-increasing 
amount of knowledge, based fundamentally on imitation. Science, despite its 
preoccupation with the present and the future, does not neglect scientific 
achievements of the past. To do so would fail to fulfill the requirement of 
progress. That is why reviewing the scientific literature, criticizing and develop- 
ing it is a fundamental part of science. A scientist cannot contribute in any 
field without prior knowledge of previous contributions. This stresses the role 
of the Islamic civilization in cherishing, preserving and developing human 
knowledge in general, and the scientific ones, in particular, for over ten cen- 
turies to become the basis of the current scientific and technological advances. 
It can also portray the amount of illusion and mis-guidance contemporary 
scientific writings can lead to since they have been snatched from the hands 
of Muslims and written from a secularist point of view. Such allegations are 
all non-scientific and untrue. They are a natural outcome of the fact that modern 
science (when moved from Islamic Andalusia to Europe) has developed in 
an atmosphere of outraged hostility toward Christianity, in particular, and 
religion, in general. 

In this process modern science has acquired a negative attitude toward belief 
and has limited its course and style to that direction. This has been supported 
by the anti-religion stand in the communist world and the retreat of contem- 
porary Muslims from their leading position, particularly in the area of science 
and technology. 

Added to these, one cannot overlook the activities of the varied evil forces, 
interests and affiliations which tried their best to strengthen such approach 
by numerous material philosophies, campaigns, extremist racial and political 
movements, destructive social associations, obvious and underground military 
and semi-military actions which all aim at annihilating religion and establishing 
the sovereignty of secular thinking over all aspects of life. 

Science itself cannot correct its path because it is continually expanding 
and its fields of specialization continuously narrowing, making it difficult for 
the specialist to form the comprehensive view necessary for such a correcting 
process. Consequently science is still written from a secularist position despite 
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its huge achievements. This has caused great harm to both science and humani- 
ty, because keeping scientific writing to the material side has only resulted 
in confining it within the cycle of human senses. This is the smallest circle 
of knowledge in our universe. Our senses can only feel and understand the 
outer appearance of things as seen within the limits of our time, place, abilities 
and the nature of our bodies. When scientific thinking inprisoned itself within 
the purely material framework it could not enter wider and more comprehensive 
areas. 

Consequently, scientific contributions have fallen short of many objectives 
which they could have reached if they had not limited themselve by the material 
frame. In its essence, science is a method of knowing the truth, while matter 
is only a small portion of that truth. Scientists have thus been put ona closed 
path, deciding to keep their conclusions within the limits of matter, thus leading 
to many erroneous conclusions such as: 


1. The false claim of the eternity of matter and energy (that both matter 
and energy can neither be annihilated nor created from nothing), and hence 
the alleged eternity of the universe and negation of creation. 

2. The wrong reference of everything in this universe to nature and its laws 
(without a logical definition of nature) and the consequential refusal to relate 
anything in it to a supernatural power, accounts for the unfounded refusal to 
believe in the Creator. 


(3) The erroneous explanation of the graduality of life on earth with time 
as a material proof for spontaneous evaluation without the need of a Creator 
(the evolution of elements, chemical evolution, organic evolution, mental evolu- 
tion etc.). This was wrongly taken as basis for the false allegation that crea- 
tion took place randomly by mere coincidence. Thus widsom, design, aim 
and objectivity could be negated. Such mistaken conclusions have been used 
as basis for numerous materialistic philosophies which ignored religion and 
rejected its bases (the belief in God, His angels, His books, His apostles, and 
the life Hereafter) as well as all the moral bindings and ethics it teaches. 

These have changed our time (which is characterized by scientific and 
technological achievements with no parallel in human history and by a real 
explosion of knowledge) into an age of anxiety and unrest, moral decay, loss 
of identity, psychological and mental disturbances. It is the age of the build- 
up of the most sophisticated of armaments (e.g., biological, chemical, nuclear, 
etc.) and of their different carrying and launching devices. It is the age of 
hunger and drought, the age of irrational depletion of the earth’s resources, 
pollution of its environments and degeneration of its inhabitants (as individuals, 
families and societies). In brief, it has become the age of material, psychological 
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and spiritual crises which has alienated man from both his integrity and destined 
mission in this world and transformed him into an egoistic being who cares 
little about anything beyond his limited needs in this worldly life. 


We, in the Muslim world could not in all cases keep away from this turmoil, 
because, in an attempt to catch up, we have been eagarly sending our students 
abroad where they are severely subjected to endless challenges. We have also 
been copying the alien scientific writings with all its good and bad, and all 
its materialistic agnostic background. In the contemporary Muslim world, 
the number of Muslim students abroad has exceeded hundreds of thousands. 
The majority of sciences are still being taught and published in foreign (non- 
Arabic) languages, as was the imported writings. Even what is published in 
Arabic or in local languages of other Muslim countries, is, in the majority 
of cases, a direct or an indirect translation of the alien thoughts, and often 
contain clear contradictions with Islamic basic beliefs. This can create con- 
fusion in an age of great fascination with science and technology. 


Some individual efforts to write science from a true believing perspective 
have emerged, however, like the writings of the following Muslim scholars: 
Ibrahim Farag, Muhammad Ahmad El-Ghamrawi, Muhammad Mahmoud 
Ibrahim, Khattab Muhammad, Malek bin Nabi, Waheed-uddin Khan, Muham- 
mad said Kira, Ahmad Abdis-slam El-Kerdani, Muhammad Jamaluddin, El 
Fandi, Abder Razzak Nawfal, Ahmad Zaki, Hanafi Ahmad, Mustafa 
Mahmood, Khales Konjo, Hasan Zeino, Afeef Tabbarah, Qais Al Qirttas, M. 
Ferdouse Khan, M.M.M. Qadri, A. Q. Chowdhury, M. Akbar Ali, Maurice 
Buccaille, etc. Among foreign writers the list includes Sir. James Geans, A. 
Cressy Morrison, Alexis Carel, Graham Cannon and Albert Einstein and others 
such as the forty American specialists whose writings appear in Dr. John Clover 
Monsma’s book, “The Evidence of God in an Expanding Universe,” that has 
been translated into Arabic by Dr. Ab-Dimirdash Abdel-Majeed Sarhan, and 
revised by Dr. M.J. El Fandi. 


These writings are mostly general scientific or philosophical writings, or 
quite distinct scientific teaching or research work. In the field of “Earth 
Sciences,” Dr. Ibrahim Farag’s works, like that of Dr. Khales Kanjo in medicine 
(the former being a university textbook and the latter a Ph.D. thesis) are 
pioneering works on the path of rewriting science from the Islamic point of 
view. The present writer has also written a book on historical geology entitle 
Images from Pre-historic life. Beyond these, informational material on science, 
whether textbooks, reference books, periodicals, circulars, films etc., are all 
given from a purely materialistic outlook which denounces, or ignores all 
that is supernatural. Hence they are full of erroneous expressions levelled 
against both science and belief. 
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Broad Lines for Rewriting and Teaching Science 
from Islamic Perspective 


It is clear from the above mentioned discussion that scientific writings 
published during the last two centuries were mostly written from a purely 
materialistic background. Such trend in scientific writing started as a challenge 
to the Church in a revolution against its attempts to constrain human think- 
ing. However, this has gradually become the rule, to the extent that most scien- 
tists indulge in such style of erroneous writing without really contemplating 
the ultimate results. Accordingly, scientific victories were wrongly considered 
victory over religion, and were used as tools to demolish it instead of em- 
phasizing the fact that science is one of the short-cuts for one to get acquainted 
with the marvels of the great Creator. 


Human knowledge is the heritage of all humanity, and Muslims are the mid- 
dle nation and the trustees of the last heavenly message. It becomes incum- 
bent upon Muslims to purify all knowledge, and particularly the scientific 
one, from biased ideas based on erroneous historic stands, human distortions 
or misconceptions. The accumulated errors that had, in the past, shifted science 
and scientists from the domain of belief to that of disbelief are becoming ob- 
vious, even to non-Muslims. This is definitely one of many reasons currently 
driving a large number of non-Muslims to Islam. Muslims should take the 
initiative to rewrite science and teach it from the Islamic perspective. Here 
are some broad steps for achieving this goal: 

1. Stress the value of science and of scientific investigations in Islam. In- 
deed the Holy Qur’an has perpetually, and in more than 750 verses, directed 
the human beings to observe the universe and try to understand its miraculous 
structure because by so doing one can get to know his Creator, understand 
the laws governing the universe and hence use it for bettering life on earth. 

2. Point out the greatness of the universe and of everything that is in it 
(matter, energy, natural phenomena, plants, animals, human beings, etc.) and 
emphasize that such an intricate and vast universe could not possibly have 
made itself, but rather was created by the great Creator. It could neither have 
been the outcome of chance or chaos, because the mathematical probabilities 
for the creation of the universe by chance are almost nil. This clearly proves 
that our universe must have been created by the predetermined, very well- 
planned wisdom of a Supreme Being that has always been looking after it. 
Naturally, the qualities of the Supreme Being are beyond the abilities of the 
human brain to comprehend, and are definitely not in any way comparable 
to anything in His creation. 

3. Emphasize the fact that the universe is actually built on the same basis 
from its smallest to its largest units, and that its basic elements, matter, energy, 
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space and time are interchangeable and interconnected. This transforms the 
observable components of our universe into one entity which we have not 
yet to comprehend, but which represents the unity of the universe. This points 
clearly to the Oneness of the great Creator. 

4. Emphasize the fact that our universe is not eternal, as it had a beginn- 
ing which scientists have been trying to estimate, and it will definitely have 
an end as indicated by the observable changes in it. These facts have been 
repeatedly proved through different scientific disciplines, but have been always 
overlooked and neglected. 

5. Point out that science, in its restricted definition, is a human attempt 
to explore Allah’s creation in the universe and discover the laws that govern 
them. By discovering cosmic phenomena and the Divine laws that govern them 
man can make use of it in bettering his life, and this is a major part of his 
message on earth. 

6. Stress the fact that science is basically a human attempt for reaching 
the truth. In so doing, it necessitates honesty, sincerity, willingnenss, devo- 
tion and precision. If armed with these qualities, scientific endeavors are con- 
sidered in Islam a sacred act for which a Muslim will be rewarded. 

7. Emphasize the fact that experimental science only represents partial 
knowledge that is becoming more and more partial with over specialization. 
Despite its great value, such partial knowledge cannot answer the major queries 
of the human mind. Such major queries need more integral and encompass- 
ing knowledge. This can only be given by the Creator, and hence the need 
for Divine revelations. 

8. Stress the fact that experimental science itself proves the existence of 
the unseen. Most of the recent discoveries were not known before and hence 
were part of the unseen for previous generations. It is the running after the 
unknown that helps science to develop. 

9, Point out the fact that experimental science cannot recognize the essence 
of life. It only studies its phenomena. We currently know the detailed chemical 
composition of the living cell, but we can not make it. 

10. Emphasize the fact that science itself proves both the possibility and 
the necessity of revelation, the possibility of destruction of this world, and 
of man’s accountability and his resurrection. 

ll. Point out the Qur’anic verses of scientific nature which have been counted 
to be more than 750, with the clear understanding that the Qur’an is basically 
a book of guidance, not a book of science. Yet, the precedence of the Qur’an, 
fourteen centuries ago, with scientific notions and facts that were only 
discovered a few years ago is, in itself, a clear proof that it is a Divine revela- 
tion. Such verses must be thoroughly studied, understood in the light of the 
most recent scientific contributions, commented upon and used wherever ade- 
quate in our scientific writings, without undue emphasis. These could be land- 
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marks for future discoveries because they are signs from Allah, the Creator 
of everything, and would be clear evidences for guidance in a world fascinated 
by the contributions of science. 

12. Stress the fact that the human brain, senses and other faculties repre- 
sent one of the greatest donations of Allah to man. To express our apprecia- 
tion for such donation, we should make maximum use of all our faculties. 
The Qur’an states that one is accountable for his senses. 

13. Point out the contributions of Muslims to the fields of science and 
technology in particular, and to human knowledge in general. Muslims played 
a major role in the advancement of the different branches of knowledge. This 
is often overlooked. 

14. Stress the fact that Islam is the system of thought and conduct of the 
whole life of all human beings of all ages. This system was taught to the message 
of “Adam by Allah on the very day “Adam was created. Thereafter, whoever 
was ordained for the guidance of man in different parts of the world, and 
at different periods, was invariably the same. Prophet Mohammad (SAAS) 
invited the whole world to this reality. It is the only acceptable religion with 
Allah, and hence human deviations in the name of religion cannot be con- 
sidered religion. Consequently, the onslaught directed toward religion in non- 
Muslim countries cannot be applied to Islam. 

15. Emphasize Jian by pointing out the signs of Allah in everything in this 
universe wherever possible and whenever necessary. 

16. Refrain from the use of ambiguous omnibus and meaningless terms such 
as “nature” and “natural.” Such terms were intentionally introduced in scien- 
tific writings out of disbelief. A Muslim writer could use the word Cosmos 
or universe instead of nature. Terms such as natural laws and natural selec- 
tion should be replaced by Divine laws (or cosmic laws) and Divine selec- 
tion. By such a minor change, numerous misconceptions could be rectified. 
Similarly, a Muslim scientist should refrain from using terms such as “chance”, 
and “random” when he knows definitely that it is plan and order. He should 
also refrain from using such wrong expressions as “life appeared or disap- 
peared, developed or evolved”, when he deeply knows that it was created and 
was made to evolve, develop or become extinct by its Creator. Similarly, such 
misguided slogans as “survival for the fittest”, “struggle for existence”, “Struggle 
against nature”, “invasion of space”, etc., should be totally abandoned. These 
are not only wrong from the scientific point of view, but are direct expres- 
sion of human arrogance and conceit. 

Consequently, any word or expression that could contradict with or cast 
doubt on a clearly expressed Islamic fact should be deleted. This however, 
should be carried out in a way that can never interfere with the scientific pro- 
cedure, or limit the human endeavor to explore the universe. 

17. Emphasize the fact that in directing man to scientific research, Islam 
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defies ignorance, fanaticism, wrong inheritance and maljudgement through 
imagination or personal desires. It always asks for the proof and commands 
the founding of one’s judgement on non-refutable logical deductions. In this, 
Islam has indeed founded the scientific method and its ethics. Experimental 
science is described to be Qur’anic in its approach. 


Summary and Recommendations 


Modern science developed in Europe within an atmosphere of outraged 
hostility against Christianity, and hence has been written from a purely 
materialistic point of view. This limitation of science to the material substances 
alone has alienated it from wisdom and has been used to allege that science 
and its contributions contradict religion and refute its teachings. Such allega- 
tions have, sadly enough, been widely accepted in the wave of fascination 
with recent scientific and technological achievements. Consequently, the ad- 
vances in the area of science and technology were paralleled by repulsion 
against religion, rejection of faith and revolt over its edits. This trend crystallized 
in a number of materialistic ideologies that emerged as a product of the pro- 
cesses of secularization, and, in the absence of the right belief dominated 
the scholarly community. Muslims also abetted this trend by neglecting the 
areas of science and technology. 

Going back to the roots of the problem, one can casily find out that science 
did clash with Christianity for three basic reasons that can be summarized 
as follows: 

(a). The deviation of Christianity from the basic teachings of Christ 
(AS), which took it out of its original Divine Framework (Islam). 

(b). The infiltration of numerous man-made ideas into both the Old 
and New Testaments. These have been disproved by recent scien- 
tific findings (cf. Bucaille, 1399 / 1979), and 

(c) The wrong stand of the Church, pitting religion against science, 
and in the early days of scientific advances in Europe. 

If this has been the scientific communities stand toward Christianity, it could 
not be justifiably applied to Islam. Contemporary Christianity is essentially 
a man-made religion, while contemporary Islam is the integration of the Divine 
messages to man since the very early days of "Adam. Whoever was ordained 
for the guidance of man in different parts of the world, and at different periods 
[e.g., Ibrahim, Miisa, ‘Isa (AS) etc.] the message was invariably the same. 
As we have stated, Prophet Muhammad’s message (SAAS) was an invitation 
to the whole world. It is the only revelation within the hands of human be- 
ings that has been preserved in the same language in which it was revealed 
to the least detail. All the previous revelations have been either completely 
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lost or distorted. An agreement between Islam and science as to approach, 
morals, obligations and major conclusions cannot be concealed (cf. Bucaille, 
1399 / 1979). This is simply because science, in its restricted definition, is 
no more than a human attempt to explore Allah’s creation in the universe and 
discover the laws that govern them. As the Qur’an is revealed from Allah the 
Creator, there can be no contradiction between it and the laws Allah has placed 
in His creation. Moreover, the precedence of the Qur’an for over fourteen 
centuries with scientific facts not known to man until late in this century, is 
in itself a clear evidence of the Divine nature of the Qur’anic verses (cf. 
Bucaille, 1399 / 1979). 

Despite all this, science is still written in the Muslim world from the same 
materialistic attitude of the non-Muslims. As this conflicts with both Islam 
and the current process of Islamic revival, it has to be rectified and science 
has to be rewritten and taught from the Islamic perspective. In this connec- 
tion, the following recommendations and suggestions are made: — 

1.) Revise science text-books that are currently in use in the Muslim World, 
especially those at the pre-university levels and the undergraduate ones, to 
eradicate all undue un-Islamic or anti-Islamic expressions and/or 
generalizations. 

2.) Re-structure curricula and syllabi for writing new science textbooks 
from the Islamic perspective. These are suggested to cover the following ma- 
jor items: 

(a) The scientific material purged of all non-Islamic anti-Islamic 
generalizations and/or expressions, and re-written in a humble 
modest way without undue presumptions. 

(b) The spiritual implications of the scientific information (i.e., the 
wisdom behind it) is clearly understood. These should be men- 
tioned in various forms according to the level of instruction, and 
should stress laid upon reverence to Allah and upon following the 
example of His Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), also the vastness of 
the universe, its intricate and orderly structure, unified pattern and 
miraculous expanse, the limitations of science and need of Allah’s 
mercy to human beings throughout their existence. 

(c) All ethical and moral laws and instructions associated with such 
information. 

(d) Relevant Qur’anic verses and/or sayings of the Prophet (SAAS) 
wherever applicable, and without compulsion. 

(e) Muslims’ contributions to specific fields (past and present). 

(f) Undiscovered or unexplored areas of these fields and motivations 
for future research. 

3.) Begin a long-term program for translation of the basic books in the dif- 
ferent fields of science and technology into Arabic (or the other languages 
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of the different Muslim countries) with comments on any un-Islamic expres- 
sion or generalization. This step should be taken in preparation for the teaching 
of science and technology in either Arabic or the other mother tongues of 
the Muslims. 

4.) Check misinterpreted and mis-figured scientific information propagated 
in the press or other media of information (e.g., television, radio, etc.) and 
answering to it. 

5. Prepare special science and technology programs for the TV and radio 
to educate the masses from an Islamic perspective. 

6.) Encourage scientific and technical research in the Muslim World Gin 
universities, institutes, industrial centers, etc.) on Islamic bases. 

7.) Minimize the number of Muslim students that are being sent abroad 
to be educated at the hands of non-Muslims, to only the very necessary areas, 
and to specific ages and specializations. 

8.) Establish an Islamic organization for science, technology and develop- 
ment to plan for the scientific and technological revival of the Muslim Um- 
mah. The potentials of such Ummah are enormous, but these have been 
dissipated by its division into more than 60 countries and minority groups. 

9.) Besides the World Center for “Islamic Education” in Makkah and the 
“Islamic Foundation for Science, Technology and Development” proposed to 
be in Jeddah, an “International Union for Muslim Scientists and Engineers” 
(with headquarters and offices in different countries) is deemed necessary 
for the promotion of the scientific and technical revival of the Muslim Um- 
mah through various activities including statistical studies, surveys, publica- 
tions, conferences, etc. This union should include “International, Specializ- 
ed, Islamic Societies, in the different disciplines of science and technology, 
which would exercise its activities independently as well as within those of 
the “International Union” (e.g., publications, meetings, etc.). 

10.) Added to the above mentioned organizations, the “World Center of 
Islamic Education” should encourage the rewriting and teaching of Science 
from the Islamic perspective by drafting the broad lines for both the necessary 
curricula and syllabi as well as the guidelines for text-book writing. The center 
could then invite committed specialists for writing the necessary books for 
the different levels of education in an open competition. The manuscripts should 
be critically reviewed, and the best ones adopted. This may necessitate the 
establishment of committees that include specialists in pure and applied 
sciences, philosophy and Islamic studies for proper assessment of both the 
curricula and syllabi and for judging the manuscripts. 

Il.) Promote science and technology in the Muslim World through various 
incentives such as the establishment of annual prizes, awards, and. other 
honoraria. 
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Introduction 


This paper begins with a brief look at the development of economics through 
the last two centuries, focusing on the major methodological approaches, 
although we have something to say about the earlier periods also to set the 
Perspective right. We try to identify the issues which engaged the attention 
of the masters of the discipline and the problems facing man and society that 
engaged their attention. We note in this regard the gradual ascendancy of for- 
malism in economic theory and the meaning and purpose of economics gradual- 
ly yielding ground to tools and techniques of analysis. This would bring us 
to the second quarter of the twentieth century when economics was again forced 
to come face to face with reality and a methodological crisis ensued. We shall 
note the contemporary content of economics and the various methodological 
approaches before we pass on to the next part of the paper which deals with 
its major theme: relevance of Islam to our discipline. It is argued that the 
Islamic tradition in economics has always been free of formalism, focusing 
on meaning and purpose with a flexible methodology. This suits the multi- 
dimensional concern of Divine guidance with man and society. Economics 
must be open to contributions from other disciplines and both science and 
art must join hands to realize, in economic affairs, the Islamic vision of good. 
life. Contemporary Islamic economic thought is an extension of this well 
established tradition. We try to elaborate upon the nature and scope of Islamic 
economics by evolving a framework designed to accommodate its contem- 
porary content and capability of explaining its development through history. 
This would bring us to the third and the last part of our paper which reviews 
the progress of Islamic economics in behavioral analysis, policy studies, and 
system building. This account of the current state of the art, examined in the 
context of the current state of conventional economic theory and policy, pro- 
vides an opportunity for making some suggestions on priorities for research 
in Islamic Economics as a program for the future. 
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I. History and Method of Economics 


A. Early Economic Thought 


The thinking man has always paid attention to economic matters: poverty 
and riches; barter, money and trade, price fluctuations, taxes and interference 
by the rulers. Sometimes they also pondered over rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions, accompanied by prosperity and economic backwardness. In doing so, 
they described as well as prescribed. They were, generally speaking, not bound 
by any particular method though induction may be regarded as the more popular 
one. During the periods when large populations were inspired by one of the 
great religions, namely Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity or Islam, 
scriptural injunctions and religious law dictated policies or recommended ap- 
proaches which were interpreted and debated by scholars providing fresh food 
for thought. This applies even to the devices for circumventing some of the 
prohibitions like that of interest. But the religious inspiration accounted for 
much more than that in the evolution of economic thought. It provided a point 
of reference for well meaning critiques of social institutions, the rulers and 
the dominant classes of society. 

This was the situation, broadly speaking, till Adam Smith and the birth 
of ‘classical’ economics. Mercantilism, the strand of thought preceding the 
classical school, was devoid of the tendency to abstract generalize or to deduce 
a priori notions about human behaviour. The Mercantilist writers did not con- 
struct imaginary models nor did they strive after discovery of universal laws. 
They were practical people thinking and writing like participants in a pro- 
cess designed to realize certain ends. It never occurred to them to pose as 
spectators interested in giving a detached positive analysis of the reality they 
observed. 


B. Classical Economics 


Adam Simith’s Wealth of Nations, published in 1189 AH/1776 AC, has right- 
ly been credited with ushering in a new era in economics. Smith still shared 
many of the characteristics of the earlier periods, his economics being a part 
of a system of morality. He was concerned with the ends, the purpose, the 
ethical values of the society and was not averse to shaping them: But the desire 
to abstract, generalize and arrive at universal laws had its own demands. He 


: Piero V. Mini, Philosophy and Economics: The Origin and Development of Economic Theory, 
(The University Press of Florida, Gainsville, 1974), p. 64. 
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postulated “a logical system of economic relationships based on an underly- 
ing law of human nature (analogous to Newton's law of gravity).”2 The essence 
of this law was self-interest, which ensured order in the apparent chaos of 
the exchange economy appeared to be and also propelled the system towards 
growth. The individual, as consumer, appeared as the chief actor on the 
economic scene since his wish was realized by the market mechanism. Any 
interference from any quarter, especially from the government, was bound 
to disturb the perfectly harmonious operation of the system which promised 
to maximize the social good through maximizing the individual good. Thus 
he ‘provided moral defence and a scientific blueprint for the market exchange 
system.” Smith had many a disparaging aside on the traders and the capitalists 
but the self propelling system seemed to him to be too powerful cither to ad- 
mit a need for social coercion to thwart their maneuvre or to assign them—or 
to investment as such—as prominent a role in the system as he assigned to 
the consumers and their demand. The heart of his economics was the theory 
of value of which he considered labor to be the essence. Applied to capital 
(goods) this posed a serious problem with which Ricardo, the second architect 
of the classical economics, was to grapple throughout his life, only to con- 
clude that relative value was affected not only by labor but also by the rate 
of profit, which had nothing to do with it. “After all, the great question of 
rent, wages and profits must be explained by the proportions in which the 
whole produce is divided between landlords, capitalists and laborers and which 
are not essentially connected with the doctrine of value, he said”4 Ricardo 
added much to the rigor of economic analysis, carried abstraction to a level 
higher than that found in Smith and showed a far greater predilection to logical 
reasoning from a priori axioms and demonstrated the determination of 
economic variables by economic variables. He had little use for Smith’s deep 
insights into a reality which was far too complex to admit such rigor and ruthless 
enough to allow ‘experience’ or ‘observation’ to deter him from the logical 
conclusions to which his Cartesian methodology led him. But his preoccupa- 
tion that the ‘laws of distribution’ led the future course of economic theory, 
in both its Marxian and Marginalist versions, to envision a composite theory 
of value and distribution which was henceforth to form the core of economics 
for more than a century. 

But before we pass on to Marx or the Marginalists, a brief mention is due 
to the Historical School which originated in Germany. Though it failed to 
change the course of mainstream economics, it did serve as a caution against 


® Phyllis Dean, The Evolution of Economic Ideas, (London and New York, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1978), p. IL. 

* E. Ray Canterbery, The Making of Economics, (Belmont, California, Wadsworth Company 
Inc., 1976), p. 5. 
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sweeping generalization and abstract laws and concepts of the classical 
economics. 


C. Marxism 


We do not propose to devote much space to Marx either, not because we 
deny him the place he has in the history of modern thought in general and 
of economic thought in particular, but only because time and space force us 
to economize and concentrate on mainstream economics which developed 
through the Marginalists into neoclassicism till we reach the age dominated 
by Keynes. Suffice it to note that the economics of Karl Marx was based on 
an epistemology different from the Cartesian theory of knowledge and being 
which inspired the classicists. He was inspired by Hegel, but he proceeded 
by ‘turning Hegel right side up again’.* ‘Marx’s theery of knowledge is em- 
pirical and historical from beginning to end”* and his economics closely follows 
his philosophy of history. But despite its roots in the world of matter his 
philosophy deals very much in concepts and abstractions, sharing the heritage 
of the classicists and often being counted as one among them. Nevertheless, 
his was a totally different paradigm being “focused on the failure of orthodox 
political economy to prescribe for a desirable distribution of wealth”? This 
is the one thing that stands out from the tough and rough texts that Marx and 
his followers contributed to economics and the feature which still continues 
to attract many adherents to his system, adherents who may share neither his 
epistemology nor his philosophy of history. 

To note another significant departure: Whereas in the classical scheme, the 
ideal obtained of necessity, only if the world was left uncontaminated by human 
interference, but for Marx the ideal must clearly be recognized and fought 
for. ‘This activism distinguished Marx from Hegel as well as from orthodox 
economists and reinforces the capacity of his system to attract socially con- 
cerned citizens. 


D. Marginalism 


The Marginalist revolution in economics related to the formal aspect of the 
analysis and not to any new vision of solving man’s economic problems. All 
objects of desire were reduced to a common denominator, utility, which allowed 
for increase or decrease in infinitesimally small amounts to permit the ap- 
plication of differential calculus. Consumption goods were, of course, available 
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only in units of a given size and value but the demands of the method were 
supreme, hence the assumption of perfect divisibility. Later the same method 
was applied to factors of production whose employment we assumed capable 
of being increased or decreased in small amounts and substitutable one for 
other, on the margin. The rational consumer had all the knowledge he re- 
quired for a choice among the myriad options so as to equate utility on the 
margin and, thence, maximize it. The same applied to the producer who 
substituted one factor for another till the marginal productivities were equal 
all along the line. All the real world hurdles of indivisibility, heterogeneity, 
rigidity in production functions and basic qualitative differences between 
various units of labor, and between labor and capital, etc., were brushed aside 
to perfect a technique which afforded the rational maximizer unhindered opera- 
tion in a perfectly competitive world where all concerned had all the knowledge. 
The results were wonderful indeed: Maximum satisfaction to the consumers, 
maximum profits for the producers, optimum allocation of social resources 
with regards to distribution, the system ensured for each, a reward equal for 
his contribution to the joint product, factor prices being equal to marginal 
productivities. 

More than half a century following J. S. Mill (1232-1291 / 1816-1873) — 
whose Principles of Political Economy was the last of the classical contribu- 
tions which still had deep roots in the complex reality that was the economy 
of man—was required to achieve the perfection of this methodology. Jevons, 
Menger, Wieser, Walras, Bhoem Bawerk and Clark were thus able to dethrone 
the cost of production theory and enthrone the subjective theory of value and 
distribution. Henceforth it was clear, in the words of Wieser that ‘The theory 
takes its point of departure from within, from the minds of the economic man? 
What mattered was the method. All that defied this method was simply 
abstracted away. Since the system itself ensured perfection, there was simply 
no room for policy. The only policy prescription that could emerge was to 
let things have their way unhindered by any interference. 


E. Neoclassical Economics 


Reviving the Smithian style of frequent references to social reality and 
reliance on analogies where deduction might fail, Alfred Marshall (1258-1342 
AH / 842-1924 AC) assimilated Marginalism into the classical framework, 
reinterpreted the latter where necessary, and reinforced the theory of valuc 
and distribution by introducing the famous cross of demand and supply curves 
and analyzing in detail the various types of equilibria. The neo-classical school 
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in economics symbolized the ultimate triumph of free enterprise Capitalism 
against its socialist detractors. The triumph of method over meaning, of means 
over purpose and of formal analysis over the content of what was being analyzed 
was now complete. The very debate on positive versus normative nature of 
economics indicates this triumph. Such a controversy did not arise a century 
easier when analysis was a means to increase man’s ability to manage his 
economy, not an end in itself. For this is what positive economics amounted 
to; its only social relevance was its ability to assure that what is, also ought 
to be. The analytical insights the neo-classical economics had to offer related 
to an imaginary world of perfect competition and perfect knowledge in which 
marginal techniques of analysis demonstrated maximization of utility and out- 
put, and the solution of the central economic problem as conceived by it, 
i.e., allocation of scarce resources. Neither time nor space disturbed this 
analysis, not to speak of the variety in culture and tradition and other features 
distinguishing man from man, society from society, region from region and 
one historical epoch from another. All these were irrelevant for the universal 
categories with which the system dealt. 

One should not conclude that economists did not talk about anything other 
than the theory of value and distribution. They did discuss money but only 
as a numeraire, (because the marginal calculus could deal only with numbers 
not with speculation and expectation). International trade was taken care of 
by the assumption of perfect mobility and the real world complexities were 
confronted with only one option: free trade growth and development were 
concepts foreign to a system which envisioned maximization of production 
with optimum allocation of resources and which, having abstracted away time, 
as well as uncertainty, could not admit technological change in any real sense. 
Public finance could hardly deserve any notice in a regime of laissez faire. 
Labor and industrial relations could deal only with the pointlessness of any 
resort to unionism. What else is left? 

Marshall’s Principles was the standard text in economics even beyond the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. But already new and disturbing thoughts 
were surfacing. Schumpeter’ characterization of the entrepreneur and Knight's 
insights into the all-pervading uncertainty, hardly fit into the neo-classical 
wonder world. Flaws into the neo-classical theory of value (and distribution) 
appeared as the perfectly competitive equilibrium and a remainderless distribu- 
tion of product were shown to depend on the assumption of constant returns 
to scale. The work of Piero Sraffa followed by those of Joan Robinson and 
Chamberlin shattered the harmonious edifice so diligently constructed over 
the last century. Goods were heterogeneous and indivisible, mobility imperfect, 
numbers not necessarily large, some prices were sticky, supplier could 
manipulate demand through advertisement and, above all, knowledge was 
always deficient. As a result of these fresh insights the belief in the automatism 
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of the economic process was yielding to a recognition for the need to control 
this process in varying degrees. It was not however, the academia which forced 
this realization upon the economists, but the rude reality intruding upon their 
peace in the form of the Great Depression in 1929 (1337-8 AH). “The masses 
of the unemployed and the idle productive facilities, during the depression, 
made many economists realize that major economic problems had been ex- 
cluded from orthodox economic theory and that their micro-instruments of 
“the logic of choice” were completely inadequate to tackle the problems society 
then faced,” to put it rather mildly. 


F. Keynes’ Theory 


Keynes’ General Theory (1355 / 1936) offered an entirely new kit of tools 
and broke away from the traditions of the Marginalist analysis by employing 
such categories as aggregate demand, aggregate supply, savings, investment 
and volume of employment and national income. He discarded the assump- 
tion of perfect knowledge and certainty by pointing to the ignorance that 
pervaded decision making and emphasized the veritable nature of the expec- 
tations of which investment was based. He denied the causal nexus between 
interest and savings, and emphasized the rigidity of wage rates. He regarded 
money to be much more than a mere numeraire by making liquidity preference 
a crucial factor in his analysis. He did not have much use for the classical 
fascination with equilibrium either. Thus the whole apparatus of neo-classical 
analysis was, if not declared useless, relegated to the position of being specific 
to certain uses and supplemented, if not entirely replaced, by a whole set 
of new ones. More important than these formal changes was, however, the 
reference to social reality which provided the justification for doing so and 
served as a grim reminder to the fact that, after all, economics had a purpose. 

Whereas the classicists were convinced they understood human nature, 
Keynes hardly pretended he did. Whereas they confidently proceeded to deduce 
everything else from what they thought they knew, Keynes’ analysis rested 
on facts as he observed them. And as all that needs be known cannot be, 
his conclusions are often in terms of ‘mays’ rather than the ‘musts’ his 
predecessor’s methodology yielded. Unlike the Cartesian roots of the classical 
methodology, Keynes’ method had affinity with Existentialism. As a matter 
of fact it is hard to ascribe a definite methodology to Keynes. He was pragmatic, 
making use of deduction sometimes but mostly being guided by empirical 
truths and a sense of what was desirable. He looked forward to proper manage- 


10 Sachs (ed), Main Trends in Economics, (London, George Allen and Unwin), p. 18. 
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ment of man’s economic affairs, the efforts to understand and analyze were 
a means to this end. Many macroeconomic categories and some 
macroeconomic analysis can be traced back to the classical economists, but 
was no macroeconomic policy. Once economic policy came to the fore, the 
social institution primarily responsible for implementing any policy, i.e., the 
State, became one of the chief actors on the economic scene. Indeed one of 
the greatest contributions of Keynes was bringing home the realization that 
the Market could not always be relied upon and recourse to State action was 
a constant feature of economic life even in a free enterprise system. 


G. The Contemporary Scene 


Economics was never the same after Keynes, although neo-classicism did 
reassert itself by reinterpreting Keynes and introducing variables into his ‘model, 
which his interpreters never imagined he would have deliberately left out. 
Time and space do not permit us, however, to trace these developments fur- 
ther. Nothing has happened since Keynes which could compare in significance 
with the advent of classicism, the rise of Marginalism, the Marxian critique 
and the Neo-classical synthesis. We will turn now for a brief look at the pre- 
sent state of the art. Three distinct stands can be noted: 


(J) Mainstream economics which assimilated Keynesian contribu- 
tions into neo-classicism by adding macroeconomic theory, 
including macroeconomic theories of distribution, to 
economics, and by allowing macroeconomics to dominate 
policy studies, but holding on to the microeconomic theory 
of value and distribution centred around rational choice, de- 
mand and supply, competition of various types and the 
equilibria and optima resulting from the market process. 

(2) Revival of the historical and institutional or, to put them 
together, as an evolutionary methodology. It advocates a 
holistic approach and openness to ideas and methods from 
other disciplines such as sociology and political science. In- 
stead of merely focusing on ‘what is’, evolutionists ask ‘how’ 
did the economy get there and ‘where’ it is leading us. 
Galbraith has drawn attention to a number of formative fac- 
tors conventional economics fails to consider, ‘power’ being 
the most prominent among them. The postwar period witness- 
ed a great spurt in literature on growth and development, 
analyzing the causes of under-development and exploring 
possible strategies of development. This brought historical 
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and sociological considerations to the fore and exposed the 
limitations and weaknesses of abstract economic laws. 
Myrdal’s Asian Drama is one of the best examples of this 
trend. Development economics has strengthened the case for 
mechanisms other than the market to get things done. The 
state has to play a crucial role in this process. 

() The Marxist critique of capitalism also took a more positive 
shape in writings of authors like Baran and Sweezy. Armed 
with new concepts like that of ‘potential surplus’ they pointed 
out the costs that growth through free enterprise capitalism 
entailed, thus joining hands with Veblen who had earlier ex- 
posed the predatory nature of competition. The Marxists did 
not show much of a success, however, in constructing a theory 
of rational organization of productive forces in a socialist 
society, not to speak of a distinct theory of economic behavior 
relevant to a socialist society. An important by-product of their 
efforts was, however, the almost universal acceptance for the 
realistic view that market and plan were complementary and 
economic analysis defied a dogmatic approach. 


The radical economists are also important as far as their critique of 
neoclassical economics is concerned, but thus far they failed to evolve a viable 
alternative. Mainstream economics’ concentration on small marginal changes 
and shifts within a capitalist system prevented it from a meaningful analysis 
of production and distribution which often required consideration of large 
qualitative changes. It also failed to take into account the actual socioeconomic 
determinants of productivity and excluded important social and political 
variables from its analysis. It had no method to deal with the negative costs 
outside the market system such as pollution and depletion of resources. These 
and numerous other criticisms are impressive enough to shake one’s faith in 
the received doctrines and methods, but the question is, where do we go from 
here? 

Though our review has been critical, two centuries of economic theorizing 
did add something to man’s insight into his economic life and his ability to 
manage it for good or bad. One can lose sight of the complex reality only 
to his peril, but it does help to be able to grasp certain uniformities and long 
term trends which can be discussed despite the complex variety and 
vicissitudes. The supply-demand analysis, the kingpin of classical-neo-classical 
analysis is one such example. Focusing on the margin to trace the consequences 
of changes in economic variables is a useful technique in itself, only if one 
learns to discard it when the changes are out of the ordinary. The concept 
of equilibrium also helps understanding provided one does not attach any ethical 
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significance to it and remember the ‘other things’ assumed to be given. Many 
other examples can be cited, especially when the contemporary, often moderate 
and more qualified, versions of economic doctrines are considered. 

We have already noted that one of the key drawbacks of the market is that 
it ‘does not provide within itself any defensible income distribution" “The 
integration of distribution as an explanatory variable in the theoretical 
framework of economics has to be accomplished on both (a) positive analytical 
and (b) normative grounds?” Since “the organizing principles of economic 
system guided by exchange values are incompatible with the requirements of 
the ecological system and the satisfaction of basic human needs,”* a broader 
approach to economic problems is called for. This leds Kapp to observe that 
“The new task of economics would be to elucidate the manner in which col- 
lectively determined social goals and objectives could be attained in the most 
effective and socially least costly manner? “Collective determination of social 
goals” raises, however, an epistemological problem. The contention that the 
market translates individual preferences into social goals has been demonstrated 
to be untenable. That the democratic process can do so still begs the question 
whether individuals always know what to prefer. Furthermore choice involves 
both preferences and opportunities!®; how to broaden and equalize the op- 
portunities for every one brings the whole issue of social goals back. 


Economics in its Western tradition never considered the possibility of refer- 
ring to some source higher than human preferences for arriving at social goals. 
All schools of economics accepted self-interest and pursuit of material pro- 
gress as the norm despite weak efforts to discuss altruistic behavior and quality 
of life that involved non-material dimensions. That self-interest and pursuit 
of material progress alone are not in harmony with the human situation, is 
a realization calling for exploring the possibilities of changing the current 
attitudes which are largely the creation of Western sensate culture in which 
economics has been a major contributor. 

To sum up, economics matured as an independent discipline in the West 
in a cultural milieu which idolized material prosperity and accepted self-interest 
as the normal human motivation. It extolled individualism and disfavored state 
intervention in economic affairs. Though the need of some state action is now 
admitted, attention is still focused on the theory of rational choice and the 
market is regarded as the main mechanism for translating individual preferences 


N Kenneth J. Arrow, The Limits of Organisation, (New York W. W. Norton and Co., 1974), p. 22. 

12 Kurt Dopfer (editor), The Economics of the Future: Towards a New Paradigm, (Westview 
Press, Boulder, Colorado, 1976), p. 25. 

2K, William Kapp, The Open System Character of the Economy and its Implications in Kurt 
Dopfer, op. cit., p. 95. 

4 K. William Kapp, op. cit., p. 102. 

% K. E. Boulding, Economics As a Science, (McGraw Hill, 1970), p. 124. 
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into the how or why of which economics, but does not enquire into social 
solutions of production, distribution and consumption. Mathematical techni- 
ques are employed to study functional relation between macro and micro 
economic variables. There is a strong bias against any variables which can- 
not be handled mathematically. Non-economic factors are generally exclud- 
ed from analysis. Behavioral laws and functional relations should, in the context 
of minimization of costs or maximization of returns, constitute the core of 
economic theory. This core is surrounded by studies relating to Monetary 
and Fiscal Policy, Distribution, Growth and Development, Labor and Organiza- 
tion, International economic relations, etc., which admit of ends and policy 
options. Using the concepts and tools perfected in theoretical analysis these 
studies also admit of control and planning situations and tend to incorporate 
sociological and historical material. Most of the differences in their approach 
to current problems between mainstream economics in its conservative (Fried- 
manian) and liberal (Samuelsonian) traditions on the one hand and the Radical 
and Marxist economics on the other, relate to these areas. They do not disagree 
on such basic assumptions as the primacy of self-interest or supremacy of 
material progress, or the capacity of man to know what is good for himself. 


II. Nature and Content of Islamic Economics 


To be meaningful and relevant, economics must explicitly recognize its pur- 
pose. It is man’s concern with survival, hence the primacy of need fulfilment, 
which prompts him to understand nature and society. Man is a social being 
and society requires a just order. Justice had always been the major concern 
of social thinkers, especially those morally inspired. Then come the concerns 
for efficient use of resources and growth with a promise of convenience, com- 
fort and dignity which nature can well afford. These ends are to be realized 
within the framework of freedom which is the very essence of being human. 
Once the moral purpose of economics is recognized formal techniques of 
analysis would cease to be ends in themselves determining content of economics 
to the exclusion of what a method cannot handle even though its considera- 
tion may be basic for the overall purpose. To some extent the current 
methodological crisis in economics is a product of this realization of the 
primacy of ends over means of analysis. 


A. The Islamic Tradition in Economics 


Economic thought in its Islamic tradition has always been inspired by moral 
purpose. This followed from clear Islamic injunctions laying down social goals 
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and individual norms of conduct relevant to man’s economic life. The Qur’an 
itself outlined a defintie framework for the organization of man’s economic 
life which could and did provide a distinctive paradigm for Islamic economics?° 
To note its salient features: The world of nature is there for man to make 
a living out of it, promising sufficiency for all human beings. Man has to 
ensure this through his efforts for which he has freedom of ownership and 
enterprise. Justice must, however, be ensured, if necessary through law. 
Cooperation and benevolence rather than self-centerdness and avarice should 
be the norm for men in economic affairs. Allah (SWT), being its real owner, 
property has to be handled as a trust and all economic activity conducted 
in the framework of trusteeship. Poverty is an empirical reality, hence the 
rich must surrender a part of what they possessed to the have-nots. Trade 
is lawful but riba interest is prohibited. Waste is sinful and it is imperative 
to economize and be sufficient. Worldly wealth should be treated as a means 
to good normal life leading to eternal bliss rather than as an end in itself. 
The Prophet (SAAS) reinforced this approach with his elaborations. There 
is a clear emphasis on a cooperative attitude, the motto being: “utilize the 
resources given by Allah, including your own abilities, to live and help others 
live a well provisioned life conducive to moral excellence.” It was this motto 
which inspired the rightly guided caliphs in their management of the economy, 
the jurists in their working out the details of the Shari‘ah relating to economic 
affairs and the social thinkers when they surveyed economies, and made policy 
recommendations. Thus we find AbwYisuf!” (123-182 AH / 731-798 AC) em- 
phasized need fulfilment and justice and reminded the ruler of his respon- 
sibilities in this regard. He argued in favor of efficient management and elimina- 
tion of waste. Individual freedom was not to be encroached upon unless in- 
evitable and the social authority should arrange for growth and development. 
He derived his ends from the Qur’an and the Sunnah and did not hesitate 
to refer to the generally recognized good (mari) for complementing the same. 
His method was flexible, resorting to deductions when needed and inferring 
from facts of life frequently. He analyzed with a purpose, but was always faithful 
to facts. In making policy recommendations he frequently referred to the 
ultimate goals mentioned above: need fulfilment, justice, efficiency, growth 
and freedom. This is brought out very well by his discussions on the economic 


16 For references on this point and what follows the reader may refer to the author's Muslim 
Economic Thinking: A Survey of Contemporary Literature, (chapters one and two and the 
relevant items in the bibliography appended to the same volume. The Islamic Foundation, 
Leicester, 1981). 

\ For references on AbdYusuf see the bibliography mentioned above and the author's forth 
coming paper on Recent Writings on the History of Economic Thought in Islam, to be publish- 
ed by the International Centre for Research in Islamic Economics, Jeddah. The best reference 
is, however, AbuYusufs Kitab al Kharaj now available in English, translated by Abid Ahmad 
Ali and published by the Islamic Book Centre, Lahore, in 1979. 
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responsibilities of the ruler and on the tax system. 


What applies to AbdYisuf applies to economic thinking in Islam in general. 
This is not to deny variety in emphasis and scope of the economic thinking 
of AbiYtsuf and other great scholars like Abirubayd, Ibn Khaldiin, Ibn 
Taymiyyah, al Ghazzali, al Tusi and Shah Waliullah of Delhi. This, however, 
is not the time and place to discuss these distinctive features.!* What con- 
cerns here are the common elements shared by every Islamic thinker noted 
above. All these writers analyzed the existing economic reality with reference 
to the social goals and norms of individual behavior they derived from Shari ‘ah 
and proceeded to make policy recommendations designed to transform the 
existing reality into what they considered to be Islamic ends and values. In 
doing so they were also influenced by the social and political conditions of 
their times and their sense of what was within the range of possibilities. They 
had a practical approach to the problems though some of them, like Ibn 
Khaldiin and Shah Waliullah, did strive at valid generalizations valid far beyond 
their time and place. The jurists among them also tried to deduce from par- 
ticular traditions, rules and laws of general validity. But we do not propose 
to go into the details of the methods followed by various scholars. What we 
wish to note is that our scholars had an open mind as far as methodology 
was concerned. Their theory of knowledge told them that only Allah (SWT) 
had all the knowledge and that man’s knowledge was always deficient, even 
with respect to what concerned him directly. Just as human knowledge was 
limited, so was reason deficient to decide what was good. Man was in need 
of hidayah (guidance) from Allah (SWT) which was duly provided through 
the Prophets (AS) and the Books revealed to them. Divine guidance was 
therefore the starting point of all social thinking and economics was no ex- 
ceptions. We first enquire of what is desired by the Shari‘ah and what rules 
are already prescribed for its realization. With reference to the actual economic 
problems facing man and society not directly covered by Shari‘ah, we try 
to infer the appropriate rule by analogy wherever possible and by reasoning 
in the light of the public good (maslahah) where necessary. In order to make 
laws for society, or prescribe good behavior to the individual or recommend 
a policy to the ruler, one has to analyze the reality, unburdened by any no- 
tions that are not derived from the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 


B. Three Components of Islamic Economics 


It is possible to identify three distinct components in Islamic economics. 


%* This has been attempted in the paper on Recent Writings on the History of Economic Thought 
in Islam mentioned above. 
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First, it requires an enquiry into the ends and values cherished by Islam which 
are relevant to economics. It involves goals of social policy as well as rules 
of conduct and norms of behavior for the individuals. In terms of old Islamic 
categorization this component of Islamic economics belongs to the Ulam al 
Shari‘ah or Naql (tradition). But reason has a vital role to play at two levels. 
It is involved in analogical reasoning or giyas which is a recognized method 
of translating the precepts of Qur’an and Sunnah into rules and policies ap- 
plicable to situations not directly covered by these precepts. Second, reason 
is called upon to interpret the maslahah (public good) and what is hasan (good), 
categories to which frequent reference is made in the Qur’an, in situations 
where analogical reasoning does not help and ijtihad (independent exercise 
of judgement) is inevitable. 

This is an area on which expertise in Shariah studies and economics must 
converge. The case for the former is obvious, the latter is required for in- 
dicating the relevance of any particular precept for economic affairs. It is the 
economist—one who specializes in the knowledge of the economic problems 
and processes—who can discern the relevance of particular Shari‘ah rules 
or its general precepts for real life economic problems. Whether the two ex- 
pertise are combined in the same person or persons having expertise in Shari‘ah 
or economics join together is a matter of detail and organization. What is 
important from the view point of defining the nature and scope of Islamic 
economics and its methodology is that this component is an integral part of 
Islamic economics. Islamic economics begins with an understanding of Divine- 
ly ordained ends and values and cannot be conceived without them. 

The second component relates to the analysis of human behavior, social 
relations, processes and institutions which relate to production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth which fulfil needs, provide comfort and contribute 
to progress. This is the task positive economics is meant to perform, but as 
we have seen above, its methodology has limited its scope. Islamic economics 
is open to a variety of approaches including the historical and the sociological. 
Islamic economists may make full use of the past contributions in understan- 
ding the existing economic reality. They are, however, aware of the fact that 
modern economics facility assumes Western modes of behavior to have univer- 
sal validity?® As their first object of study is the economic reality obtaining 
in their own countries they better not start with preconceived notions about 
human motivation. Even where a particular motivation not in harmony with 
the Islamic values does exist they do take it as given but go beyond the ex- 
isting reality to the historical or institutional elements responsible for it. Take 
for example the degree of risk aversion among depositors in the present society 
which has become used to interest, as compared to an equity based Islamic 


19 Joan Robinson, Exercises in Economic Analysis, (London, Macmillan, 1963), p. xvii. 
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system where interest could not exist. While it would be unrealistic to deny 
the comparatively higher degree of risk aversion in the present society, it would 
be naive to consider it natural, or universal. The same may apply to the ex- 
tent to which self interest dominates the behavior of the consumer or the firm, 
or to liquidity preference and the speculative demand for money. The analysis 
of what it must take into consideration why it is so, how it came about and 
in what possible ways it might change under the influence of a different en- 
vironment, a different value orientation, a different institutional arrangement 
etc. 


This leads us to the third component of Islamic economics: an enquiry into 
how to transform what is into what should be. This enquiry may be conducted 
in two stages. We may first ask the question what would be the results if every 
economic agent (ignoring the state) behaves as it ought to (which is defined 
in the first mentioned component of Islamic economics). The state is brought 
in at the second stage for remedial action and activities supplementing or com- 
plementing the market under influence of Islamic values with a view to en- 
suring the goals defined in the first component discussed above. In other words, 
the goals set by Shari‘ah have got to be realized; the strategy is to realize 
them through Islamically oriented actions in the market as far as possible 
and let the state do the rest. This again is a distinctive component of Islamic 
economics, being a necessary complement to its first component. It involves 
analysis based on a new set of hypotheses as well as policy studies. 


Islamic economics is therefore both a science, analyzing its data, and an 
art, discussing ways of creating a new order. The two can be distinguished 
from one another conceptually, as we have tried to do in defining the content 
of Islamic economics above, but the economist cannot always keep them 
separated. There is in fact no need for doing so as long as one guards against 
the naivety of projecting into reality what in fact does not exist, his vision 
of the desirable order, for example. The carly masters like Adam Smith, J. 
S. Mill and even Alfred Marshall always combined the two elements in their 
writings. Keynes’ General Theory is as much essay on how to manage the 
economy as an analysis of how the economy actually functions. 


IiI. Progress of Islamic Economics 


The primary Islamic concern in man’s economic life has always related to 
need fulfillment, justice, efficiency and growth, and freedom in about that 
order of priority, depending on the circumstances in which a particular thinker 
wrote on the subject. These goals are squarely rooted in the Qur'an and the 
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Sunnah and provide a framework which accommodates almost every past con- 
tribution to the subject. Modern economics has, on the other hand, focused 
primarily on efficiency and growth, the issues of justice and need fulfillment 
being forced upon it by economic crises or attacks from radical quarters, to 
which attacks, the orthodoxy has generally responded by extolling freedom 
as the overriding concern. These goals never got an integrated treatment by 
any school of economics. True to its outlook on life and society, and in con- 
tinuation with its past traditions, contemporary Islamic economics has taken 
up the three dimensional task of defining the Islamic ends and values, analyzing 
the existing economic reality and exploring ways and means for transforming. 
the existing into the desirable pattern of things. The above mentioned con- 
cern stands out clearly in the literature on Islamic economic system, but that 
is not what primarily concerns us here. We would rather focus on the con- 
tributions of a theoretical nature made by Islamic economists recently. As 
a comparatively recent survey is already available,?° we will note only the 
main points without referring to particular authors. 

Most of the theoretical work done so far answers the question: How would 
a particular economic agent behave under the influence of Islamic ends and 
values, and what would be the resulting order of things? Mostly the analyst 
proceeds furher to discuss the remedial or complementary role of the Islamic 
state in order to arrive at the desired order of things. 


A. Consumer Behaviour 
Applied to the consumer the main conclusions have been as follows: 


(1) Abstinence from prohibited items of consumptions (e.g., pork, 
wine etc., hence no market demand and no resources allocated 
for their production (ignoring for the sake of simplicity, the 
non-Muslim consumer’s demand). 

(2) Moderation in consumption resulting in avoidance of waste and 
fall in the demand for luxury goods. The state is envisaged 
as ensuring a production mix that prevents resources from be- 
ing spent on luxury items which the conditions of a particular 
society may not allow. 

(3) Consumer behavior is oriented toward a welfare function which 
covers the well being in life after death implying a concern 
for the welfare of others. 

(4) The rationality assumption is retained as modified in accor- 
dance with (3) above. 


20 Muhammad Nejatullah Siddiqi, Muslim Economic Thinking, op. cit. 
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(5) Since the market mechanism serves only those who have pur- 
chasing power, consumer needs which are not backed by pur- 
chasing power, especially when the needs are basic for sur- 
vival, necessitate social action. This may take anyone or more 
of the following forms: 

(a) Transfer of purchasing power from the rich to the poor, 
directly or through the state. 

(6) Subsidizing the production of necessities in order to in- 
crease their supply and/or bring down their prices. 

(c) Price control, rationing and other direct means of need 
fulfilment. 

These conclusions relate to the third component of Islamic economic ac- 
cording to our scheme. Contributions relating to the first component; ends 
and values, abound in the literature. Analysis of consumer behavior as it is, 
which corresponds to our second component, does not make any significant 
departure from conventional analysis. As a matter of fact very little attention 
has been paid to it till now despite the general feeling that conventional analysis 
leaves out altruistic behavior and influence of custom and tradition. 

Regarding the transformation of the existing reality into the Islamically 
desirable order emphasis is placed on education and inculcation of Islamic 
values in individuals, voluntary action on part of concerned groups and in- 
stitutions in the society, and state action by way of information, direction, 
planning and direct intervention. Further details are lacking due to the neglect 
of the second component: analysis of existing consumer behavior in Muslim 
societies. 


B. Behavior of the Producer 


(1) Profit maximization subject to constraints imposed by the in- 
terests of the society (Maslahah al Ummah). This may involve 
other objectives too, such as increasing employment oppor- 
tunities, keeping down the prices of necessaries, increasing the 
supply of certain goods which have social priority etc. 

(2) Cooperation with other producers with a view to achieving 
social objectives. 

Though cooperation is frequently emphasized in the context of Islamically 
oriented behavior, especially among producers, it is not clear what forms it 
is expected to take and to what extent the outcome will be different from that 
obtaining in the competitive model. Cooperation in order to maximize pro- 
fits would lead to monopoly. This is, therefore, ruled out as monopoly in that 
sense it unanimously considered to be un-Islamic. It is cooperation in order 
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to achieve some of the other objectives mentioned above that is relevant. In- 
sofar as these objectives are social, their pursuit requires much more infor- 
mation than is normally available to the individual producer. Cooperation for 
promoting social interest and realizing public good would therefore involve 
other social institutions especially the state. It may also require a different 
kind of interaction with the consumers and the laborers. 

Case studies on the behavior of Muslim producers (past as well as present) 
would have helped, but none are available. How to transform existing behavior 
into the desirable one is also not discussed in detail. The available material 
is confined to the first component and the influence of Islamic values on 
behavior as noted above. 


C. The Price Mechanism 


It is agreed that the shape of the supply and demand curves as depicted 
by the conventional analysis is valid, subject to the usual qualifications. But 
no moral approval can be given to prices so determined unless the market 
is free from deception, coercion, hoarding, monopoly and similar evils and 
the distribution of income and wealth is fair. It is noted that the latter condi- 
tion is not satisfied in any contemporary society. Assuming that both condi- 
tions are satisfied the resulting prices are acceptable but not sacrosanct. The 
social authority may still intervene if doing so is necessary for realizing social 
goals, but it is preferable to try other means and let price controls be the last 
resort. This would suit the objectives of freedom and efficiency, exception 
being made only when it becomes necessary to secure justice and ensure need 
fulfilment. 

Islamic economists emphasize the influence of Islamic values on the func- 
tioning of the market and hope to see better results in terms of allocation of 
resources and need fulfilment. No attempts have been made to support this 
contention as shown by case studies, even dating from early Islamic history. 


D. Distribution 


Wages are allowed to be determined by the market, subject to a minimum 
wage constraint. The same applies to profit and the ratios of profit-sharing 
(between those who supply money capital and those who employ it in pro- 
ductive enterprise). The same may apply to rent. Unfortunately, distribution 
is one of the least researched areas in Islamic economics, and this deficiency 
is very conspicuous concering the nature and rationale of rent in an Islamic 
economy. A theory of distribution is especially called for in view of the high 
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priority attaching to justice and need fulfilment. Islamic economists affirm 
that the reduction of inequality in the distribution of income and wealth is 
a policy objective. A macroeconomic theory of distribution applicable to an 
Islamic society has the potentiality of identifying the possible policy options 
in this regard. But the subject has been generally discussed in the context 
of Zakah and the Islamic laws of inheritance. A more comprehensive treat- 
ment at the microeconomic and macroeconomic level comprising all the three 
components of Islamic economics (ends and values, existing reality and market 
solutions under the influence of Islamic norms of behavior and policy directed 
at a transition toward the desirable pattern) is very much needed. It is on the 
basis of such study that a role for the Islamic state, providing a just distribu- 
tion of income and wealth and in maintaining balance over time, can be en- 
visaged. In the absence of this basic work, opinions vary from ‘radical’ sug- 
gestions on socialization to legalistic approaches aimed at perpetuating the 
status quo. 


E. Theory of Income Determination 


The basic Keynesian tools are employed by some writers to discuss income 
determination in an Islamic economy in which the rate of profit and the ratios 
of profit-sharing play a crucial role since interest disappears from the scene. 
Another significant point made recently is the integration of savings and in- 
vestinent decisions in an interest-free economy and the resulting close linkage 
between the financial and real sectors of the economy. Productive enterprise 
in an Islamic economy will be financed by equity debt financing playing only 
a marginal role. The dominant factor determining the behavior of both in- 
vestors and savers will, therefore, be expectations regarding productivity. It 
is argued that Zakah will discourage idle savings and encourage investment. 
Thus productive enterprise will be encouraged due to the replacement of con- 
tractual interest obligations by an agreement to share the actual returns. The 
overall effect, it is argued, will be to increase the volume of investment leading 
to a higher level of income and employment, other things being equal. 


F. Monetary Economics 


Replacement of interest by profit-sharing has been shown to have far reaching 
consequences. Some of the important points are noted below: 
(1) Money creation will become investment oriented and will cease 
to be based on lending as it is now. This applies to high power 
money created by the central bank as well as to the creation 
of credit by the commercial banks. This direct linkage makes 
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it possible to control the supply of money pari pasu with the 
growth of the economy far more effectively than it is possible 
in the present system. 

(2) Demand for money would be a function of the level of income 
and expected changes in the productivity of investment as 
reflected in the rate of profit. It is argued that demand for money 
will be more stable in an Islamic economy than it is in the 
regime of interest. 

The same applies to such areas as labor, industrial relations and popula- 
tion. Discussion is generally confined to principles while the requirements 
of the second and third components of Islamic economics are not fulfilled. 
The same can be said about international economic relations. Even the goals 
of policy in an international context are not properly discussed. Independent 
analysis of the existing reality and strategies for Islamic transformation of 
international economic relations are attempted only with reference to Muslim 
countries. A more universal framework has yet to be adopted. 

It may be noted that the Islamic vision has not prompted equal attention 
to all dimensions of economic management or all spheres of economic ac- 
tivity. Greater attention has been paid to Islamically oriented behavior of 
economic agents and functioning of the market mechanism under its influence. 
The monetary sector has such attention because the abolition of interest is 
a major Islamic contribution to economic affairs. The second component, 
analysis of the existing reality, is essentially very weak. One reason may be 
non-availability of empirical data relevant for such studies. Most theoretical 
studies belong to the third component but they suffer from the dearth of material 
relating to the first component, i.e., derivation of Islamic ends and values 
specifically related to the various spheres of economic activity. This applies 
even to monetary economics which has high priority in contemporary Islamic 
economics. A major reason for this deficiency has been the inability of pro- 
fessional Muslim economists to acquire direct access to Qur'an, Sunnah, Figh 
and Islamic history. Contributions from Shari‘ah scholars generally lack 
relevance because they are not fully aware of the specific issues relating to 
various aspects of the modern economy. Proper development of Islamic 
economics as a discipline or, put differently, a thorough Islamization of 
economics requires, besides pioneering individual contributions, organized 
institutional efforts which only the universities and institutes of higher learn- 
ing can afford. The progress made so far, which has been mostly due to in- 
dividual efforts, is both relevant and encouraging in view of the present state 
of economics and the unanswered needs of the society. 
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Introduction 


Islamization of modern empirical knowledge is in fact an effort to assimilate 
this knowledge in an Islamic framework with a view to use this knowledge 
for the greater good of the Muslim society. It is an attempt to understand and 
perhaps adopt all that is good in this knowledge by integrating it with tradi- 
tional Islamic knowledge. The question, arises however, arises as to how this 
can be done, particularly in the case of sciences. For instance, how should 
science be taught and learned as a part of an Islamic curriculum in Muslim 
educational institutions from grade schools to the universities. And what 
methodology should be used and what procedure adopted in planning a course 
of instruction in science? How do we establish the relevance of Islamic 
knowledge to contemporary scientific progress, and what parameters need 
to be identified and studied to bring this change? The problem has to be looked 
at from a total perspective, namely, the present scene, past achievements, im- 
mediate problems, and strategy of action. 


I. The Present Scene 


The World of Islam is facing today a constant challenge from the industrializ- 
ed countries. Partly due to the strategic location of the Muslim world and 
their wealth of men and material and partly because of accumulated religious 
prejudices, the belt of Muslim countries has become an arena of heightened 
power play, rivalries, and conflicts. Border conflicts in different regions are 
often masterminded to create ready markets for arms and ammunition in order 
to keep these countries engaged and occupied so that their progress and develop- 
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ment is slowed down and they remain under the constant subjugation and in- 
fluence of the advanced nations. 

In many Muslim countries the colonial rulers have left behind a pattern 
of social organization characterized by sharp dichotomy. There exists in every 
Muslim country a miniscule modernized sector, which enjoys a high stan- 
dard of living, side by side with a large traditional sector subject to extreme 
poverty, malnutrition, disease, and ignorance. The modernized sector, by virtue 
of its vested interests, generally collaborates with the affluent industrialized 
world in perpetuating the global system of unequal relations and economic 
exploitation. This sector has its affiliations and loyalties outside the country. 
It does not identify itself with the masses; it is always afraid and apprehen- 
sive of the majority. For its very survival it plays a game of hide and seek 
in the body polities of the country, which results in the political instability 
and economic uncertainty of these countries. Both the external and internal 
situations thus tend to perpetuate economic inequity and socio-political unrest 
and thereby generates conflict within the Muslim countries. 

The laws of nature, however, follow their own course. History is taking 
a turn. Today with the grace of the Almighty, the Muslim world is spearheading 
a global reassertion of the dignity of man everywhere. It is reassuring to witness 
a revival and upsurge of that old spirit of scientific enquiry in the world of 
Islam which had once shaken the entire world during the early centuries of 
the present era. It is heartening to see that in all the Muslim countries of the 
world there is so much enthusiasm and determination to forge ahead in develop- 
ing science and technology and applying it to improve the condition of life 
and living in Muslim society. 

But the Muslim communities throughout the world are very restive and im- 
patient. They want to turn the pages of history immediately. They are eager 
to reverse the process of economic domination, political exploitation, and social 
and intellectual subservience, which they have suffered over centuries under 
the colonial influence and alien power. They are very keen and desperately 
trying to rediscover and restore the old spirit and glory of Islam and recover 
their destiny in this new and increasingly complex civilization. 

The Islamic world today constitutes nearly one fifth of the humanity in- 
habiting the globe. Extending from Senegal to Indonesia, the Muslim world 
occupies the middle belt of the globe and assumes a position of strategic 
importance. It has tremendous economic attributes and is richly endowed with 
natural resources. It produces nearly 50 per cent of the world’s oil and ac- 
counts for 40 per cent of world’s export of raw materials. Furthermore, the 
inherent resilience of Islam is now triggering a thundering resurgence, pro- 
ducing tremendous motivational force and enthusiasm for greater coopera- 
tion and collaboration within the entire Muslim Ummah and for speedier pro- 
gress and development of the Islamic world. This is indeed a great turning 
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point in our history. The Muslim society is again acquiring renewed strength 
from its faith and from the religion that once placed them on the top of the 
world. 


II. The Islamic World View 


The first five centuries of the present hijri era, i.e., from the eighth to 
the twelfth century A.C., was a period of Islamic glory. It was a period of 
phenomenal rise and remarkable achievements in Muslim thinking and 
understanding. During this period Muslims developed a great thirst for lear- 
ning, a craving the like of which history had never known before. Islamic 
civilization reached its zenith and Muslims became world leaders in 
philosophical and scientific thought. It was, however, in the field of natural 
sciences that they made the most obvious advances and achieved their greatest 
triumphs. These crowning successes were largely due to the tremendous 
ideological motivation provided by Islam for the study of natural phenomena 
and the pursuit of empirical knowledge. 

In the period of their ascendency, the Muslim scholars and scientists firm- 
ly believed, in conformity with their faith and religion, in the oneness of Allah, 
the unity of the universe, the unity of all mankind, and the infallibility of 
the Divine Law. All knowledge according to them was a confirmation of Divine 
unity and purpose. In fact, in Islam there is no science for the sake of science 
and there is no knolwledge for the sake of knowledge. Everything is for an 
end, which is using scientific knowledge for the good of humanity at large. 
The Islamic approach toward the cultivation of knowledge has always been 
holistic and integrated. Therefore the Muslim scientists, in their golden era, 
were always guided by a moral zeal and consequently were not oriented or 
disposed toward its deployment of scientific knowledge for exploitative destruc- 
tive ends. In Islam, the responsibilities of a person who knows and who can 
observe and think for himself have been laid down as greater than those of 
someone who does not know and who cannot contemplate. Therefore the 
responsibilities of a scientist, who is trained to be both knowledgeable, as 
well as observant and rational, are far greater than the ordinary citizen in 
preserving peace and harmony and leaving a happy world for his progeny 
and for posterity. 

The renaissance of science and learning in Europe was accompanied by 
a separation of the religious and the secular, due to the peculiar conditions 
then prevailing. This value-neutral framework of science has over the years 
led to moral relativism and ethical anarchy. Knowledge has increasingly come 
to perform a utilitarian function. The ends of knowledge are determined largely 
by the prevalent and dominant distribution of societal power. Knowledge and 
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science have become a means toward the continued pursuit of whatever aims 
are deemed appropriate by those with the greatest influence, prestige, and 
control. They are a major tool for social manipulation and the service of pro- 
fit. Modern science, mistakenly based on the separation of the secular from 
the religious, has been cut off from its moral moorings. The world needs to 
rethink the assumptions that led to the creation of this value-neutral framework. 
The highly integrated and holistic framework of Islamic science provides an 
alternative model, which permitted the growth of science and learning while 
protecting society from its misuse. 

Science is a cultural phenomenon and Western science reflects the world- 
view of Western societies. At the zenith of its civilization and scientific achieve- 
ment, Islam produced its own unique culture and tradition of science. It 
developed a mold of science and knowledge that progressed and flourished 
under the paradigm of belief in divine, unity the unity of universe and reflected 
the Islamic value system. Islam integrates the sacred and the temporal. The 
application of knowledge and science in Islam is for beneficient ends and in 
harmony with the purposes of the Creator. Consequently, knowledge was not 
considered an end in itself; it was a means for the attainment of higher moral 
and spiritual goals. Unlike modern science, there is no dehumanization, 
abstraction, or alienation in Islamic science. On the other hand, the early 
conflict between science and the church has led Western science to arrogate 
to itself an exclusive prerogative to apprehend truth and reality, thus reduc- 
ing man’s capability to develop an integrated appreciation of reality and react 
to it rationally and holistically. Modern man therefore stands disoriented by 
a total lack of value and purpose. The assumptions of value-neutrality in 
science, adopted by the West, as a result of the conflict between the Church 
and science, has brought mankind to the brink of destruction and needs to 
be re-examined from a correct historical and rational perspective. 


Ill. The Progress of Knowledge 


There have been three important periods in human history when empirical 
knowledge and science took a quantum jump in the world. These three periods 
are distinct from each other in their philosophy, time framework, methodology, 
and developmental pattern. These periods are: (i) Hindu and Greek civiliza- 
tions, (ii) the Islamic civilization, and (éii), the modern Western civilization. 
In the early Greek period, no doubt, some important discoveries were made, 
but science grew and progressed in an atmosphere of superstition and fear. 
The methodology adopted was not systematic and the development was sporadic 
and lopsided. There was little public patronage for science. More often it 
followed individual fancy and enterprise. But it must be recognized that some 
remarkable achievements were made during that period. 
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On the other hand the inspiration, the conscience, and the morality given 
by Islam for the acquisition, dissemination, and advancement of knowledge 
is not only well known but is now universally recognized. History is witness 
to the fact that Muslim philosophical thought and scientific knowledge in its 
golden period had essentially a moral and religious base. The entire scien- 
tific effort was devoted toward understanding natural phenomena, opening 
new frontiers of knowledge, discovering hidden resources, and developing 
new processes for the welfare and well-being of humanity at large. This moral 
was peace and prosperity through science, and not the war and destruction 
we see today. 

In contrast to this, the enormous physical progress that has been achieved 
in the modern world today through science and technology has brought in 
its wake, an oppressive and inequitable world order. There is strife, convul- 
sion and tension all over the world. Scientific progress and technological ad- 
vancement has produced a value-neutral society with an amoral base. There 
is a decline of authority at all levels, a disruption of the family, and a lack 
of social harmony. The secular nature of education has perpetrated a philosophy 
of anarchy and arrogance in the social behavior. Thus the development of 
science has been influenced by its social and intellectual millieu, which in 
turn grows out of the moral and religious environment. 

Science arose in response to some basic human drives. 1) a desire to im- 
prove one’s environment, and 2) a curiosity to learn more of the nature of 
one’s world. These same drives still lead to scientific research and investiga- 
tion. The aim of science is to discuss the broad principles underlying the struc- 
ture and behavior of nature in order to understand and predict natural events 
and happenings. ‘The fundamental motivation for scientific endeavor, however, 
is deep curiosity about the nature of the world. 

An abiding impulse in every human being is to seek order and harmony. 
Man’s historic attempt to understand his environment has been based in large 
part upon his success in observing and in arranging his growing collection 
of facts in what seems to him an orderly and harmonious way. His search 
for order has been stimulated whenever lack of order has made him dissatisfied 
and disenchanted. This effort has increased tremendously over the years as 
a result of his ever-widening interest in careful observation and in purposeful 
and planned experiments. 

Science is not only an organized body of knowledge but a way of doing 
things. It is an activity and not merely a body of facts. It is both a product 
and a process. Science can be fully understood only as a mode of action. 
The search for truth is the outstanding feature of the method of science and 
scientific research. Science never reaches “absolute truth” or “absolute reali- 
ty” but only attempts to get nearer or closer to it. 

Scientific research connotes systematic investigation toward increasing the 
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sum of knowledge in scientific fields with or without a specified aim in view. 
Scientific research is usually prompted by scientists getting new ideas or is 
undertaken under a planned program. The methods of research, however, do 
not follow a path leading infallibly from success to success. When an investiga- 
tion of natural phenomenonon is undertaken, it is certain that something will 
be found, but it is difficult to say in advance just what it will be. The un- 
predictable aspect of scientific activity complicates its organization, but time 
has shown that unexpected turns may often lead to more important 
developments than the main intent of the investigation. 


IV. The Function of Knowledge 


The basic function of knowledge is problem solving with a purpose. Any 
knowledge that cannot or does not solve mundane human problems or does 
not help the individual to know more about his Creator is in fact no knowledge. 
In true Islamic tradition, only knowledge that ennobles is worth pursuing; 
knowledge used for unworthy purposes is considered to be as poisonous as 
the bite of a serpent. Modern scientific knowledge brings comfort and hap- 
Piness by improving one’s life style and mode of living, but it has also created 
destructive weaponry for nuclear, biological, and chemical warfare. The value 
system given by Islam requires co-existence, and also active cooperation, on 
the basis of justice and equity, and unequivocally condemns the exploitation, 
aggression, and destruction that we see in the developing chaos brought about 
by the power of scientific knowledge harnessed to the secular goals of alienated 
man. 

Modern knowledge is today divided into two important groups of disciplines: 
the social sciences and the natural sciences. These social sciences are basically 
man-made sciences and usually develop along with the development of society 
and the new culture that emerges as its consequence. The modern social 
sciences, namely economics, political science, sociology, psychology, etc., 
are the products of Western culture and society. They can thrive and perform 
a problem solving function effectively only in a Western environment and 
secular economic framework. They cannot be equally effective in an Islamic 
framework because the basic assumptions of the two systems are different. 
Unfortunately most of the modern Muslim scholars are trained in a Western 
system of education and have consequently developed expertise in that system. 
They are not equipped well enough to handle, much less to solve, problems 
rationally and satisfyingly in an Islamic framework. The traditional Islamic 
system had its own culture and mold of social sciences and it is the duty of 
the Muslim scholar of Islam to introduce, develop and disseminate the 
knowledge of Islamic social sciences to the Muslim ‘Ummah. Unfortunately 
they have failed to do this sacred duty. 
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There are two types of Muslim scholars. The traditional orthodox ‘ulema’ 
are well versed in Islamic History, Islamic Law, and Islamic Jurisprudence 
(figh). They have mastered the Qur’én and the Sunnah and they know their 
interpretation very well. They are indeed authorities in early Islamic scholar- 
ship. But they have very little knowledge of modern philosophy and science, 
which have transformed the world today. They look to the past with pride 
but have little to offer for the present or future. Another class of Muslim 
scholars has been educated in the Western system of education. Their 
knowledge is basically of the type that one finds in Western societies, name- 
ly, the modern social or natural sciences. Their knowledge of Islam is restricted 
to prayers, fasting, and various rituals for different occasions. There are very 
few Muslim scholars at home with the knowledge of Islam equally with the 
knowledge found in the modern social natural sciences. 


The ignorant among the scholars try to find the details of scientific knowledge 
in the Holy Qur’an, but the Qur'an is not a text-book of science. It is a book 
giving light and guidance. It is code of ethics and morals. At many places 
no doubt, it indicates and sometimes explains the fundamental laws of nature 
and speaks of many scientific facts and sets directions for the believers. But 
it is neither a textbook of physics, chemistry, biology, or medicine, nor it 
is a manual of social sciences. Its greatness lies in its guidance and the 
framework it provides for an integrated and holistic approach to life and for 
acknowledging the power, greateness, and kindness of the Creator. One can 
draw inspiration from this reservoir for the study of all knowledge, that is, 
what is known today and what will be discovered in the future. 


V. Islamization of Knowledge 


This is not the first time that an attempt is being made toward the Islamiza- 
tion of knowledge. It has been done before. During the second and the third 
Islamic centuries a major exercise was conducted by Muslim scholars to 
translate most of the Hindu, Chinese, and Greek literature. They learned dif- 
ferent languages, invited many non-Muslim scholars as teachers and resear- 
chers, built libraries, and did research. Part of this useful knowledge was rewrit- 
ten and assimilated into the Islamic framework. What was unworthy was re- 
jected. Today most of this literature and its improvement and further exten- 
sion by Muslim scholars is associated with the Islamic heritage. Muslims have 
done this before and they can repeat it again. The task is no doubt stupen- 
dous but it can be done. Muslim scholars are quite capable of doing it only 
if they undertake it as a mission. 

The starting point for Islamization of knowledge is indeed the reshaping 
and restructuring of education in the Islamic world. There is urgent need 
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seriously to rethink and reconsider the form and the content of science educa- 
tion in the Islamic countries. A fresh appraisal has to be taken of newly emerg- 
ing problems and new programs designed in response to the requirements 
of each country. The new demands of agriculture, industry, trade, commerce, 
engineering and medicine must be seriously considered by the course designers. 
It is therefore absolutely essential that the system be reorganized and reshaped 
anew. And the reorganization and reshaping must be fully designed to meet 
societal needs in accordance with the objectives of all Islamic society for the 
future. 

A nation’s pre-eminence in the field of science and technology is determin- 
ed by the excellence of its institutions of higher learning and research. An 
urgent need of all Muslim countries is to develop high level managerial ex- 
pertise and high quality manpower in order to direct developmental efforts. 
Therefore it is vitally important for Muslim countries to develop a strong and 
productive system of higher education. Their higher education should be large 
enough to meet their future requirements and strong enough to give the Islamic 
world a feeling of self-respect and self-reliance. 

The educational system currently prevalent in the Islamic world is a legacy 
from the colonial rulers. It is incapable of inspiring the Muslim youth or helping 
them to solve the problems of the Muslim ‘Ummah. In fact, it has proved 
counter-productive. The system needs not only a drastic overhauling but, over 
time, a complete transformation. It needs a change of character and a transfor- 
mation of the value system and ethical practice. Let our educational system 
be available to all, the rich and the poor, the privileged and the deprived, 
the talented and the average. Let our system encourage multiple entries, free 
access for everyone, different channels of studies, formal as well as non-formal, 
and recurrent programs, student-oriented curricula, and community participa- 
tion. Let us shift emphasis from teaching to learning, from material gains 
to character formation, and from individual to social and national objectives. 
Let us give priority to adult education, universal elementary education, and 
sound scientific and technical education in our new plan of action. 


VI. Strategy of Action 


In order to prepare a blue print of action for the Islamization of knowledge 
it will be necessary to have some basic premises. We should recognize that: 


(i) To seek knowledge is an article of faith for every Muslim. One must 
continue to learn and seek knowledge from the cradle to the grave 
and follow it wherever one can acquire it. 

(ii) Muslims are enjoined to seek knowledge in submission to Allah 
(SWT), that is, to make manifest the Divine unity and to serve 
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humanity. Purposeless research and unworthy knowledge is forbid- 
den in Islam. 

(iii) Islam believes in the integrated and holistic concept of knowledge. 
The epistemology of Islam recognizes that knowledge has a social 
function. In fact, in Islam there is a unity between man and his 
knowledge. 

(iv) The Western Capitalistic and Communistic philosophies and their 
operational forms are completely alien to Islam and cannot be 
assimilated and justified within the Islamic framework of knowledge 
and action. 

(vy) For Islamization of knowledge, prior commitment to Islam as an 
epistemology is necessary. One has to be a believer before one can 
participate in this undertaking. 

(vi) Revealed knowledge is the highest form of truth and has a distinct 
place in Islamic society. All light and guidance has to come from 
this source. 

The next step is communication among Muslim scholars and scientists. They 
must involve themselves in a thorough re-examination of science in terms of 
Muslim culture and conscience so that it can be fully absorbed and assimilated. 
It must however, that science is also a cultural force. It penetrates into socie- 
ty easily and effectively and therefore can bring a significant change in think- 
ing, norms, and additional complexion. Science has to become indigenous 
to Muslim society before it can be used for the welfare and well being of 
Muslim society. It is not opposed to religion. On the contrary it strengthens 
the faith of the believer. Unfortunately, in Western society, science has been 
divorced from the moral value system of society and has become highly 
mechanistic and value free. The Islamic view point that it is value-full will 
have to be brought out clearly in teaching science to Muslim students and 
researchers. 

The task may look difficult to begin with, but as we go along we will receive 
help and guidance from Allah, (SWT), to continue the good work of our mis- 
sion. The following steps may be taken initially: 

@ Muslim scientists from different countries should be asked to write 
textbooks on science for primary, secondary and tertiary stages of 
our educational system. These textbooks must reflect an Islamic 
world-view of science. Although scientific facts cannot be chang- 
ed, their presentation and explanation can certainly be done in such 
a manner that they conform with our ideology and value system. 
In writing these textbooks, we must ensure that whenever we have 
to prove a scientific theory or principle on the basis of available in- 
formation and arguments, we must provide an additional proof by 
quoting a relevant reference from the Qur’an.and the Sunnah if 
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available. This will not only impress the enquiring Muslim mind 
but strengthen its faith and belief. 

(ii) The Muslim scholar, must bring out clearly in these textbooks the 
unique contributions made by Muslim scientists. Unfortunately, there 
has been much dishonest reporting by modern writers on the con- 
tributions of Muslim scientists, although occasionally they do mention 
the Greek scientists. In fact, there exists incontestable historical 
evidence that many discoveries currently attributed to Western scien- 
tists were actually made by towering Muslim geniuses like Jabir, 
al Khawarizmi, al Razi, al Mas‘tdi, al Wafa, al Birini, Ibn Sina, 
Ibn al Haytham, Umar al Khayyam, al Tiisi, Ibn-Rushd, and Ibn 
al Nafis. Muslim historians of science must accept this challenge 
and break the myth of current claims by revising the original sources 
of Muslim scholarship. 

(iii) Simultaneously comprehensive programs of teacher training should 
be launched. The present cadre of science teachers in the Islamic 
world require a great deal of training in Islamic education and Islamic 
thought. In the Islamic system of education, the role of the teacher 
is central and pivotal. There is a kind of personal relationship bet- 
ween teacher and student. The teacher is also a mentor and spiritual 
guide and consequently should be fully equipped to discharge this 
function. 

(iv) Existing institutions in Muslim countries will have to be reorganiz- 
ed in order to overcome the present secular framework and character 
left behind as a legacy from the Western colonial powers. The older 
concept of madrasah with modern facilities will have to be revived 
and the artificial system of modern schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities must be reorganized and reformed. 

These reforms can convert the existing system of education into a new system 
designed to bring out the genius of the Muslim people and to meet their growing 
needs and aspirations. Complementary to educational reform however, is a 
social and economic transformation. Unless these are planned side by side 
the impact of educational changes will be minimal. A parallel program of 
social transformation must be launched with the spirit and fervor of a mass 
movement. 

Much hard work must be done by Muslim scientists and scholars to Islamize 
scientific knowledge and philosophy. A note of caution, however, is necessary. 
In our enthusiasm let us not overplay our hand. We will have to be liberal 
and forward looking in the way we present science to Muslim students. It 
is the conceptual framework of science that needs to be recast from the Muslim 
point of view and emphasized. The details, methodology, and content can 
remain largely the same. 


The Concept of Knowledge in Islam and the 
Principles of Mathematical Sciences 


M. Raziuddin Siddigi 
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The Concept of Knowledge in Islam and the 
Principles of Mathematical Sciences 


M. Raziuddin Siddiqi 


The theme of this Symposium is /slamization of knowledge. The word 
‘Islamization’ is used here as a technical term, and, like every term, it has 
a certain connotation which is determined by definition. The term is understood 
here to mean that the concept, principles and methodology that are needed 
to organize and develop the system of knowledge should be in conformity 
with the spirit of Islam and the epistemology derived from the Qur'an. 

I think that in the present era, Muhammad Iqbal of Pakistan, the great Poet 
of the East and the renowned Muslim philosopher, put forward this idea of 
Islamization of knowledge for the first time in his Persian Mathnavi, “Musafir” 
in the early (1350/1930’s): The actual words used by Iqbal are as follows: 


ale Se Lal, ce Sey pte HES Ley) tl Gye ge 
di —stloy Ss) phat dunt ols | ol als 
eo AIS LL Ol ade 


cle HI SS te GE te fe gl 
‘When the Arabs spread their wings in Europe 
Knowledge & Science were given a new foundation 
One fruit of the seed that these desert dwellers had planted was 
plucked out by Europeans 
Happy are those who Islamize it... ... 
This fairy is from the bottle of our ancestors 
Capture it again because it comes from our mountains. 

Thus the object of Islamization should be to capture the ‘fairy’ of im and 
hikmah, i.e., science and technology, to make it our own, to master it and 
make great advance in it, and to apply it for the benefit of humanity 
(ur! a LK ) through the conquest of Nature, so that the declaration in the 
Qur’anic verse below may be realized by the human race: 
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(HY Y) OLS Qos) Bey Slt EL pS ee dob ys dR 

Do you not see that Allah has subjected to your use all things in the heavens 
and on earth . . ” Qur’an (31:20) 

This means that the re-orientation and re-organization of knowledge should 
be such that the acquisition and creation of new knowledge which is the sine 
qua non for the conquest of the forces of Nature is not lost to the human 
race. Let us therefore examine what are the Islamic concepts and principles 
of acquiring and creating knowledge. 

There are three degrees of knowledge, viz.: 

GQ) cnidh ple, imal Yaqin, i.e., knowledge by inference. This depends 
either on the truth of its assumptions (postulates) as in deduction, 
or on probabilities as in induction. 

(2) crtdl Gye =, Ayn al Yaqin i.c., knowledge by perception and obser- 
vation. This is based on the actual experience of phenomena. 

Scientific knowledge is of the above mentioned two kinds and is acquired 
from the study of natural phenomena which are signs of Allah( yy Sui), 
‘Ayat Allah and symbols of ultimate Reality. The study of Nature, of the Heavens 
and the Earth, and their contemplation is enlightening for men of understan- 
ding. They learn the ways of Allah— bl i. —Sunnah Allah, i.e., Law of Nature 
and subjugate the forces of the physical world. 

(3) The third category of knowledge is c.iJ) G> Hagg al Yagin. Allah 
reveals His signs not only in the observation and contemplation of 
the outer world (31), Afag, but also through the inner experience 
of the mind (al) Anfus. This Divine guidance comes to God’s 
creatures in the first instance from this inner experience by means of: 
(a) Instinct, ic. ihe Jibillah 
(b) Intuition, ic. Ye, Wijdan 
(c) Inspiration, i.e. ¢l4l ham 
(d) Revelation, i.e. Gs» Wahy 

Knowledge and wisdom are two of the Attributes of Allah Whois ¢© lim 
and ee Hakim — Omniscient and All-Wise. He knows what is in the Heavens 
and the Earth: eal Cah peed db oly 

On the other hand, man does not know anything except what has been taught 
to him by Allah: ao at Le OLS gle . The first Revelation to the Prophet 
of Islam (SAAS) a dealt with reading and learning, and the Prophet 
(SAAS) ie then pronounced the categorical injunction that it is the sacred 
duty of every believer—man and woman—to acquire knowledge! 

dalnay ple US Ue das ple! Gib 

The Qur'an further explains that those believers to whom knowledge has 

been vouchsafed occupy higher ranks and exalted positions: (Qur'an 58:11) 


(VVIOA) Wale Goole yo wlll List cally Ipod col Sil gb 
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and that those who know and those who do not know cannot be equal: 
(Qur’an 39:9) 
CTA) AM GOgele V cally Opal Gill sey Le Jp 


Islam thus sanctified knowledge, and created a keenness for it among the 
believers. The impetus of this injunction of Islam about learning and its em- 
phasis on acquiring knowledge was such that the spirit of enquiry spread rapidly 
throughout the Muslim world. 

Let us see how this knowledge, whose acquisition has been made obligatory 
on every individual, is obtained. 


Going back to the early period of the human race, it is found that man ac- 
cepted things at their face value. As time passed and his consciousness 
developed, he acquired knowledge by experience. His knowledge, which con- 
sisted of a catalogue of events, was quite sketchy and haphazard. He had no 
concept of drawing inference or making predictions. Systematization began 
much later with the Babylonians and Egyptians. 


The Qur’én, on the other hand, appealed constantly to reason and observa- 
tion, and thus showed that knowledge was based on both experiment and theory. 
According to Islam, contemplation is only one source of human knowledge. 
There are two other sources, viz., history and nature. By tapping these sources 
the spirit of Islam is seen at its best. 

The observable aspect of Reality is emphasized by the Qur'an in several 
verses such as: 


a Kade oF oll etal y slly abl Boel Gos) Shpall Ge G ip 
Cigaty Sed Ge lah ual tee Ag Lee cbs ye elt oye Sit Ley Cola! 
(VTE) Bad) Go glie oy) GUY Uo My clo ow sell Glad, ae 


The Qur'an sees signs of the ultimate Reality in the sun, the moon, the 
stars—in fact in the whole of Nature as revealed to the perception of man. 
And a Muslim’s duty is to reflect on these signs, and not to pass by them 
as if he is “deaf and blind”. (Qur'an 2:164) Do you not see?; do you not think?, 
is the theme constantly recurring in the Qur’an. Repeatedly does the Book 
lay stress on the phenomena of this world as a sure means of knowledge. The 
Book awakened the empirical spirit in the Muslims, and made them the 
founders of modern science. The appeal to the concrete was first made by 
the Prophet (SAAS ae ) who prayed | constantly for the knowledge of the 
ultimate Nature of Things: Se a elt Gf p> GB i ~) 
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The Muslim savants acted on these guide-lines laid down by the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah, and developed the new methods of enquiry, observation, ex- 
periment and measurement on which modern science is based. They never 
lost sight however, of the fact that the Omniscient Allah has clearly pointed 
out that man has been given only a little knowledge. (Qur’an 17:85): 


(Aer VV) she! SUB OY lal ge asst Le 


The final cause, the total explanation, and the real nature of things are 
transcendental, and belong to the unseen world,( +! /l«), the knowledge 
of which cannot be obtained by human senses and perception, and are, 
therefore, not amenable to the method of science. According to the Qur’an, 
the invisible is known only to Allah: (Qur’an 27:65) 


Cresyyy Jal Gt Yast Gey SL be ple YS} 


Belief in the Unseen (l:0{y!) is one of the cardinal principles of faith 
in Islam. On the other hand, the quest for the knowledge of the unseen is 
inborn in the nature of man: 


(Perv s) pad Glele Gl jhs ol bi a bi 


In such a situation, Allah who is sole possessor of the knowledge of the 
Unseen reveals it to whom so ever he wills from among his messengers (Qur’an 


3:179) 
OVEN) bar ST Gels ye aly ye at il yy Call le Salles) dil ob LB 


Tt is thus obvious that when man cannot know the unseen directly through 
his own perceptive faculties or reason, and when this knowledge can be im- 
parted to him by the chosen Apostle, to whom it is revealed by Allah, the 
only way for man to attain this knowledge of the unseen is to believe in Allah 
and his Apostles. 

In the light of these basic principles of knowledge derived from the teachings 
of Islam, we have to evaluate the various branches of science, and see whether, 
and how far, they violate any of these principles, and how the re-orientation 
can be brought about. 

Naturally there can be many difficulties, when one sets about this task. 
The Ummah should, however, face this challenge, and competent scholars 
who combine in themselves expert knowledge of the scientific discipline as 
well as of the Islamic principles, should devote themselves to the task of re- 
organizing and re-constructing the major disciplines, taking care that the ad- 
vances and development (a great deal of which have been contributed by the 
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Muslims themselves), and on the basis of which the conquest of nature can 
be effected, are preserved as far as possible. 

Of course, if any of the modern developments are demonstrably against 
the spirit of Islam, they should be discarded by all means. However, the sub- 
ject should be so developed on Islamic foundations, that its proven parts about 
which there can be no objections are not lost entirely to the Muslim people 
and the Ummah is not deprived of beneficial applications of that knowledge. 
No doubt we have to make sure that there is nothing in the various branches 
of knowledge repugnant to the Qur’an and the Sunnah. We have also to 
remember: oy 5\i ls 1.511 that “wisdom is that which the muslim sear- 
ches for” 

Turning now to the Mathematical Sciences, we have to analyze their foun- 
dations as well as the structures erected on these foundations. 

Mathematics is the development of Logic, dealing with the laws of thought 
and of deriving valid inferences from the fundamental axioms. It deals with 
numbers and their generalizations and mutual correspondence and 
relationships. 

The foundations of many branches of mathematics were essentially laid by 
the Muslims themselves, and essentially these foundations were not influenced 
by any political or social beliefs. Hence there would probably not be much 
scope for re-organzing them to any appreciable extent. Let us consider this 
in some detail. I am discussing here only a few fundamental and epoch-making 
ideas which revolutionized the different branches of mathematics. The overall 
contributions of Muslims, as we know, are innumerable, verified as by George 
Sarton (Introduction to the History of Science), Moritz Cantor (Gescheschte 
der Mathematik), Heinrich Suter and a host of other writers. I have also given 
my account in the History of Muslim Philosophy, edited by M. M. Sharif. 

As pointed out earlier, mathematics can be described as the science of 
numbers, their generalizations and relationships. First of all, let us consider 
the numbers themselves. Prior to the work of Muhammad ibn Misa al- 
Khawarizmi, numbers were depicted by the letters of the Alphabets; thus ‘i’ 
stood for one, ‘v’ for five, ‘x’ for ten, and so on. In the very beginning, the 
Atabs also used their alphabets... > «¢ «~ «| ete., for denoting numbers. 
With this kind of arithmetic mankind could not have made much headway. 
It is said that the Chinese and the Indians had some conception of the numerals 
but systematically the numerals were introduced and employed by the Arabs 
who spread them throughout the world. They have been generally known as 
“Arab Numerals” ever since. 

These Arab numerals however, would not have been sufficient for the 
development of mathematics, and consequently of modern science. Two things 
were still missing. One was the number ‘zero. This numeral called ‘sifr’ (+ ) 
in Arabic, which means ‘empty’, was essential and indispensable to make the 
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system of enumeration complete. 

The second missing was the positional value of a numeral, viz., its value 
when it occupies the first, second, third or other position in the row. These 
positions signify the units tens, hundreds, thousands and so on. 

These three important and vital ideas about numbers were given by al- 
Khawarizmi in his book on arithmetic which systematized the knowledge of 
the subject known up to that time. 

Al Khawarizmi went much further than this and made great strides. Prior 
to him, the mathematicians, including the Greeks, considered the number to 
be a pure magnitude. It was only when Al Khawarizmiconceived of the number 
as a relation in the modern sense, that the science of algebra became possi- 
ble. The development of algebra is one of the greatest achievements of the 
Muslims, and it was cultivated so much that the symbolical process which 
it idealizes is still called “Algorithm” in modern mathematics. 
Al Khawarizmi himself formulated and solved the algebraic equations of the 
first and second degree, and discovered his elegant geometrical method of 
finding the solutions of such equations. He thus laid the foundations of 
geometrical algebra, which was developed a great deal by the later Muslim 
scholars. 

Like the other Muslim scholars and scientists, the great Al Khawarizmi 
was a staunch believer in Islam, and has invariably recorded ‘Praise’ (4+ ) 
to Allah and Salah ( 42 ) to the Holy Prophet (SAAS por ) at the very 
beginning of his writings. By way of illustration I am quoting here from the 
first paragraph of his famous book of algebra auialiy ~A\ Obs: 
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The great al Birini introduced the idea of a “function” which describes the 
correspondence of two numbers and the dependence of one number on the 
other. This concept of function has become a most important idea in 
mathematics. 

AbiBakar al Kartibi wrote a book on algebra called Al Fakhri, in which 
he developed among other important ideas—such as the theory of surds, the 
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summation of series and the indeterminate quadratic equations—the very im- 
portant concept of mathematical induction. It is generally recognized that the 
method of inductive reasoning is one of the greatest contributions of Muslims 
to modern civilization. 

The illustrious ‘Umar al Khayyam, who is considered as one of the greatest 
mathematicians, made what was for his time an uncommonly great progress 
by dealing systematically with algebraic equations of the cubic and higher 
orders, and by classifying them into various groups. 

In the subject of geometry, the three sons of Shakir Ibn Musa, Muham- 
mad, Ahmad, and Hasan, who are also called the Bani Misa, discovered 
a method of trisecting an angle by the geometry of motion, thus connecting 
geometry with mechanics. That this problem is not solvable by means of the 
tuler and compass alone, has been well-known from the time of the Greek 
mathematicians. 


In the fourth century of Hijrah, al Kihi and others founded and successfully 
developed a branch of Geometry that consists of problems leading to algebraic 
equations of the third and higher degrees. This correlation of geometry with 
algebra, and the geometric method of solving algebraic equations introduced 
by al Khawarizmi, anticipated Descartes’ discovery of analytical geometry 
in the eleventh century A.H. / seventeenth century A.C. 


The crowning achievement of Muslims in the subject of Geometry was, 
however, connected with the appraisal of Euclid’s postulates. It is well-known 
that in each science or logical system, the beginning is made with some fun- 
damental concepts and a few assertions called postulates (or axioms) which 
are accepted without demonstration or proof, and on the basis of which fur- 
ther statements (called theorems) are established. Now it is recognized that 
some of Euclids’ postulates are quite self-evident. For instance, no one ques- 
tions the validity of the statement that the whole is greater than a part, or 
that equals added to equals result in equals. But the same cannot be said about 
Euclid’s, parallel postulate. Fakhr al Din al Razi (d.606 AH / 1210 AC) made 
a preliminary critique of this postulate, but it was Nasr al Din al Tasi (4.673 AH 
/1275 AC) who recognized the weakness in Euclid’s theory of the parallels. 
Since the days of Ptolemy no one had given serious thought to the difficulties 
of demonstrating the truth of Euclids parallel postulate on the basis of perceptual 
space. After the lapse of more than a thousand years, it was Nasr al Din al 
Tusi who first tackled this problem, and in his efforts to improve the postulate, 
realized the necessity of abandoning perceptual space. It was only in the thir- 
teenth century AH / nineteenth century AC century that such studies con- 
tinued by Bolyai, Lobachievsky, Gauss and Reimann resulted in the discovery 
and development of the various non-Euclidean geometries, culminating in the 
hyperspace movement and the Theory of Relativity of our own time. 
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Trigonometry, both plane and spherical, is, for the most part, a creation 
of the Muslims. Al Khwarizmi himself compiled trigonometric tables that 
contained not only the sine function as utilized by his predecessors, but also 
for the first time, the tangent functions. Muhammad ibn Jabir al Battani (d. 317 
AH / 927 AC) used sines regularly because he was convinced of their superiori- 
ty over the Greek chords. The previous works contained the full arc, but al 
Battani remarked that it was more advantageous to use the half-arc, which 
is regarded as a very important advance in mathematics. He completed the 
introduction of tangents and cotangents in trigonometry, and gave the rela- 
tion between the sides and angles of a spherical triangle. 

Abu al-Wafa al Kihi was the first to show the generality of the sine theorem 
relative to the triangles. He introduced the secant and the cosecant in 
trigonometry, and was aware of the relations between the lines connected with 
a triangle that are used to define the six trigonometric functions. 

After developing trigonometry, and preparing accurate trigonometric tables, 
the Muslim mathematicians could calculate the heights of mountains, distances 
of inaccessible places, and breadths of rivers. 

Later developments in mathematics have been established on the above men- 
tioned foundations which were laid by the Muslim scholars themselves. It 
is unlikely, therefore, that there is anything in these developments which is 
repugnant to the spirit of Islam. 

There is, however, one branch of the mathematical sciences, viz., cosmology, 
for which a detailed review has to be undertaken to see how far the present 
theories of the origin and evolution of the nebulae, the stars, the planets and 
other celestical bodies can be harmonized with the account of the creation 
of the universe given in the Qur’an. 

For instance, Astro-physicists have proposed a theory that initially the primor- 
dial matter, consisting of the elementary particles, was spread out uniformly 
when, all of a sudden, there was a disturbance and a big bang when the pro- 
cess of condensation started and the evolution of nebulae and stars began. 
The scientists are not in a position to say what this bang was but the believers 
can say that it was the Divine Order: Be! “ So 2 

Anyway, this is the subject which would have to be considered in depth 
by competent scholars who possess an expert knowledge of the cosmological 
discipline and of the origin and creation of the universe contained in the Qur'an. 


Muldhazat Sari‘ah 
Hawi al Dirdsdt al Qdniiniyah 
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PART II 
Islamizing Individual Disciplines 


Usiil al Fiqh: 
Manhaj Bahth wa Marifat 
al Fiqh al Islami 


(The Sources of Islamic Jurisprudence: 
Methodology of Research and Study 
of Islamic Law) 
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Contemporary Sociology: An Islamic Critique 


Ilyas Ba-Yunus 


Contemporary sociology is one of the most recent contributions that Western 
civilization has made to human understanding. It is not only one of the 
youngest, but also perhaps the most all-encompassing of all the sciences that 
strive to understand human behavior in social interaction. Sociologists have 
concerned themselves with the processes of consensus and conflict, cooperation 
and conflict, organization and disorganization, conformity and deviance, order 
and change, and other phenomena that fall within the preview of human society. 
On the one hand, they have focussed on interpersonal relationships in small 
group situations. On the other, they have studied processes of larger magnitude 
generated within the larger human society. Polity, economy, education, fami- 
ly, war, peace, law, justice, religion, crime, birth, death, migration, 
recreation—whatever human beings do in relation with other human beings 
has been considered to be a bonafide area of sociological enquiry. 

Lately, with the developments in industry and commerce, as human rela- 
tionships have become more complex and problematical, sociologists have 
been increasingly called upon to serve as planners, analysts, advisors and ad- 
ministrators in addition to their normal careers as college teachers and pro- 
fessors. In short, demand for sociologists has increased with the increase in 
the problems of society. A quick survey of sociological offerings like 
criminology, military sociology, industrial sociology, sociology of education, 
demography, and population, shows us how sociologists have been selling their 
discipline in the market place of their problem-ridden societies. 

On the other hand, the lay perception of sociologists has been varied. Some 
look at sociologists as social philosophers or armchair theorists. Others regard 
sociologists as sociologists and therefore radicals and rabble rousers. Many 
think sociologists teach one to be sociable. Those who tend to divorce social 
from economic and political affairs take sociologists to be experts in family 
affairs and child socialization or.in education and other every day affairs. 
In fact, a sociologist may fit any of these impressions. On the other hand, 
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he may not possess any of these qualities and expertise. Depending upon one’s 
specialization, one may be oriented toward grand theory or more interested 
in testing hypotheses by collecting and generating data. One may or may not 
be a socialist. In fact, some sociologists are among the most conservative 
persons in the world today. Likewise, some sociologists may be quite sociable 
while others may be most difficult to get along with. Finally, for sociologists 
the term social means anything pertaining to social interaction, which includes 
political, economic, business, industrial, and professional aspects of society, 
although some sociologists may not like to specialize in such themes. 


I. Origins of Sociology 


Although Ibn Khaldiin introduced his Science of Society (‘Tim al Imran) 
in and around the year 778 A.H. / 1377 AC., it is customary to trace the 
origin of modern sociology back to the writings of the French philosopher, 
Auguste Comte (1212-1273 A.H. / 1798-1857 A.C.), who was born almost four 
hundred and fifty years after Ibn Khaldiin. Although there may be a few com- 
mon points between the views of Ibn Khaldin and those of Comte, the discon- 
tinuity between the Western sociological tradition and what could have become 
a full grown Islamic tradition of sociology has been almost complete. Even 
the belated discovery of Ibn Khaldiin in the West cannot be credited to the 
efforts of Western sociologists; in fact, of all the Western social scientists, 
sociologists are perhaps most ignorant of Ibn Khaldiin and his work today. 
This docs not mean that a continuity between Ibn Khaldiin and Comte could 
necessarily result in the enrichment of the Islamic tradition. Most plausibly, 
however, it could have saved contemporary sociology from its present extreme 
provincialism. There is little doubt that sociology, as it is practised and taught 
in schools of higher learning today, is intimately related to and is an intellec- 
tual product of its native post-industrial civilization. In its search of problems, 
in its methodology, in its world view, and in its biases, it reflects the impact 
upon its practitioners of the general Western environment from which they 
derive their basic sustenance. 


II. What Can We Learn from Sociology Today? 


Whatever its other weaknesses, sociology cannot be blamed for intellec- 
tual self-praise or self-serving indulgence. Within the domain of science, there 
is hardly a discipline more critical of itself. As the discipline is maturing with 
time, sociologists are spending a great amount of energy in tearing it apart. 
Sztompka (1399 / 1979: 3-22) has summarized more than twenty types of 
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criticisms that sociologists have made against sociology. They have denounc- 
ed their job as “sorcery” (Andresky, 1392 / 1972), “a doctrine of hypocrisy 
and irresponsibility” (Gray, 1388 / 1968), and “pseudo-science” (Kirk, 
1381 / 1961), to “a bag of fads and foibles” (Sorokin, 1375 / 1956). 

Sociologists not only have criticized sociology, but have been perhaps the 
most potent critics of Western civilization itself. Whereas Durkheim (1370 
/ 1951) and Merton (1357 / 1938) spoke of anomie as inherent in the industrially 
developed and prosperous West, and Reisman (1372 / 1953) pointed out the 
acute level of individuation from modern man’s unending rat-race, Mills (1375 
/ 1956) bemoaned the accentuation of power mongering in contemporary, com- 
plex society. Likewise, sociological researchers and theories abound on such 
topics as mental sickness, suicide, crime, delinquency, criminal justice, divorce, 
unwed mothers, and racial and ethnic prejudice in Western civilization. 

The rampancy of these problems in Western civilization and their seeming 
incurability must be a lesson for those non-Westerners in general and Muslims 
in particular who, looking at the West from a distance, have been unduly im- 
pressed with its glamor. If a Muslim student in the West has learned this lesson, 
sociology has served him well. After all, Comte conceived of his science of 
society mainly in order to solve the compounding problems of his industrial- 
ly developing civilization. 


III. Assumptions and Strategies 


In introducing his “social physics?’ Comte had two important motivations. 
One was his perception that industrial revolution had liberated forces that were 
playing havoc with society. Second was his theory that a rational, rather than 
religious strategy, could be applied to alleviate these problems by incorporating 
the methodology of physical and natural science in the service of social rela- 
tionships. Aron (1387 / 1968, 76-77) summarizes Comte’s position in these 
words: the method that has triumphed in mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and biology must eventually prevail in politics and culminate in 
the founding of a positive science of society, which is called sociology.” 

In this quest for a scientific status for sociology, Comte received a great 
deal of support from a number of notable European social philosophers. 
Herbert Spencer, for instance, was of the opinion that “there can be no com- 
plete acceptance of sociology as a science as long as the belief in a social 
order not conforming to natural law survives.” (1311 / 1894, 394) This posi- 
tion was also explicitly taken up by John Stuart Mill, Emile Durkheim, Lester 
Ward, and Vilfredo Pareto, to name just a few. This positive strain in sociology 
hit a responsive chord in America where, following the lead of Lester Ward, 
sociology produced such “paper-and-pencil” empiricists as George Lundberg, 
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Samuel Stauffer, Clifford Shaw, and lately James Coleman and Ottis Dudley 
Duncan. 

As mentioned above, however, sociologists suffer from an acute discord 
among themselves. There are more disagreements than agreements among 
them. One area of disagreement pertains to this very issue i.e., the applica- 
tion of scientific empiricism in sociology. Despite Comte and a number of 
notables who followed him on this issue, there have been equally notable 
challengers of this view. Not the least important of these has been none other 
than Max Weber. Weber conceived of sociology as a science of social action 
which is to be explained by way of understanding the interpretive meanings 
that the actor attaches to the environment. 


The action is social insofar as, by virtue of the subject meanings 
attached to it by the acting individual (or individuals), it takes ac- 
count of the behavior of others and is thereby oriented in its course. 
(Weber, 1366 / 1947, 88) 


Because the interpretation of the actor cannot be reached by empirical obser- 
vation, experimentation or otherwise, sociology according to Weber is fun- 
damentally distinct and different from the natural-scientific disciplines. It is 
a cultural science. 

Later, Alfred Vierkandt, a forerunner of modern phenomenology followed 
almost the same approach, and toward the beginning of this century, George 
Herbert Mead, a contemporary of Weber, almost independently introduced 
his social behaviorism also known as symbolic interactionism or simply as 
the interactionist approach. This has posed a most persisting challenge in 
America to the once dominant structural functionalism. (Ba-Yunus, 1401 / 
1981, 25-29) 

Both phenomenology and symbolic interactionism have focused on inter- 
nal processes of thought, meanings, rationalizations, and justifications, which 
are supposed to be building blocks in the development of the visible and “ob- 
jective” entity called action or act. There is little doubt that especially during 
the decade of the (1390's / 1970’s), empirical sociology, which followed the 
lead of physical and natural science, has come under severe attacks on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Literature in criminology and mental sickness as well 
as what has come to be known as ethnomethodology have been the greatest 
beneficiaries of this subjective emphasis in sociology. 

Despite their mutual opposition in sociological methodology, these views 
have one thing in common, and it is here that they may be vulnerable to the 
Islamicist attack. The element common to these two is their perception of 
the relationship between man and his environment (natural as well as social). 
They both view these relationships in terms of mutual autonomy and maybe 
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even hostility. Taking off from this common assumption, however, the em- 
piricists look at the environment as controlling individual persons and thus 
creating predictability in human action. Starting with the same assumption, 
the rationalists, on the other hand, look at man as being the master and the 
manipulator of the environment, thus rendering the scientific method in social 
enquiry untenable. 

In fact, we most question the initial assumption. From the Islamic point 
of view, man and his environment may not be two separate entities engaged 
in mutual conflict. Both man and his environment are Allah’s creation. As 
Tunderstand the principle of tawhid here, man and his environment are united 
in the oneness of Allah. Ismail al Farigi puts it more succintly: 


“Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of Islamic methodology 
is the principle of the unity of truth. This principle holds that truth 
is a modality of God and is inseparable from Him, and that truth 
is one just as God is one. Reality does not merely derive its ex- 
istence from God Who is its Creator and ultimate cause; it derives 
its meanings and its values from His will which is its end and its 
ultimate purpose.” (1401 / 1981, 13) 


If we understand this, it may not be difficult to assume that man and his 
environment, instead of being mutually exclusive and conflicting, are in fact 
two interdependent aspects of the Divine will, which, far from promoting 
mutual conflict, is actually the only source of harmony in the whole of creation. 

This model of harmony between man and his environment renders un- 
necessary the extreme positions taken by sociological methodologists. At times, 
environment may be seen as influencing man’s judgement and his actions as 
well. The influence of parents over their children (even when they have grown 
up), the influence of teachers on their students, and the influence of “religious” 
or political leaders over their followers are all examples of man going along 
with (rather than being inexorably impinged upon by) environmental elements. 
Here application of statistical methodology may yield quite valid correlations. 
Likewise, there may not be anything invalid about discovering correlations, 
say, between family size and religion and/or income, migration, and income 
differentials; or between social disorganization and religious conversion. 

But, then, to insist that this is the only scientifically valid mode of 
sociological enquiry would be too tall a claim. The human person as a think- 
ing, rationalizing, justifying, and decision-making actor is quite capable of 
innovating and generating new ideas or of making a fool of himself as well. 

To resolve the controversy, one might say that when the environment has 
a great deal of consistency in its various elements, most often people tend 
to adopt to it and follow its guidelines. When the environment is itself inter- 
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nally discordant, or is full of dilemmas, human rationality is activated and 
becomes available for analytical study. 


IV. Centrifugal Tendency 


Discussion in the above section shows that Western sociologists may have 
a tendency to take extreme positions. Perhaps nowhere is this tendency more 
visible than in the theoretical views that sociologists have presented. In fact, 
when we look into the history of sociological development in America, it 
sounds almost like the story of the survival of the fittest. 

The interactionist approach or symbolic interactionism started around the 
turn of the century, to begin with mainly as a coup détat against the then 
dominant behaviorism as preached by G. B. Watson in social psychology. This 
highly deterministic psychology was rejected by George Herbert Mead who 
lectured at Chicago for more than thirty years. As if reacting to Watsonian 
behaviorism, Mead devoted his whole academic career to preaching an ex- 
treme form of indeterminism. During his long teaching carrer, Mead was able 
to spread his views through his students and their students. Although Mead 
never wrote a book on the subject, his interactionist approach remained un- 
challenged for the first thirty-five years of this century, due mainly to default. 
Besides his theory, theoretical sociology was an almost empty field. 

Another important reason for the general acceptance of this approach, 
especially among sociologists, was its comprehensiveness. Unlike other fields 
of social psychology, interactionism had the promise of enlarging its scope 
until it brought all of society as a complex interaction process within its grasp. 
Whatever its scope, the interactionist approach remained unequivocally tied 
to the idea of indeterminism and unpredictability in human action. This is 
so because the fundamental assumption of human psychology in Mead’s view 
is that basically man has an impulsive character and that mainly in terms of 
this character he selectively experiences the environment. According to Mead, 
as man grows, his self-defined experience also grows and accumulates; and 
in order to satisfy his impulses, man has to read through this experience. This 
review of his experience may be called his thought process. According to Mead, 
this thought process helps man make decisions one way or the other, though 
it does not determine his decisions. According to him, the self is emergent 
during this very thought process—a process of self-conversation “mind” which 
culminates in decision making. 

Seemingly so close to Weber's “cultural science”, this “radical” indeterminism 
has yet to present a methodology that would match Weber’s technique of the 
“ideal type.” Although it has generated some innovative research at the small- 
group level, symbolic interaction has yet to put its claim into practice, i.e., 
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to analyze society as a macro process of interaction. 

Slow as it was, the growth of symbolic interactionism was almost terminated 
with the advent of structural functionalism in American sociology in the late 
1930s. Deriving its basic inspiration from such European sociologists of repute 
as Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, and Marshall, structural functionalism went a 
long way in re-unifying sociology under its umbrella. Yet at both the academic 
and personal levels it distanced itself from symbolic interactionism, which 
it considered to be a weak adversary and a dying creed. As Harvard Univer- 
sity students of Talcott Parsons at Harvard spread around North America during 
this period, they, in their enthusiasm of being the adherents of a newly emerging 
field, did not feel like finding any common grounds between their views and 
those of the few remaining symbolic interactionists. The distance between 
the two grew wider until symbolic interaction was reduced to the muffled 
protests of Herbert Blumer, the heir apparent of George Herbert Mead. 

The new school of thought spread in America with a respectable aura 
of affiliation with Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton. Applying a broad 
deterministic formula, structural functionalists looked at society as an organic 
system which grows and gradually becomes more complex in the relation- 
ship of its interdependent substructures. In the final analysis these substruc- 
tures, or institutions, are maintained by individual role playing. The main 
job of research, then, is to discover how individual roles are related to the 
institutional imperative and how developments in one substructure are related 
to developments in other substructures. 

With their system orientation, structural functionalists became the “scien- 
tific” justifiers of the Western capitalist-democratic system. The development 
of structural functionalism coincided with the continued political stability and 
economic prosperity in the West, especially in America during the 40’s, 50’s, 
and most of the 60’s. What was particularly intriguing for these citizen- 
sociologists was the fact that the social system remains intact after all—in 
spite of itself. 

Well entrenched in their prestigious ivory towers, structural functionalists 
failed to notice or accommodate three developments that took place during 
the almost thirty-five year history of their dominance in the sociological field. 
First, a number of the adherents of the creed started showing signs of rupture 
within their ranks. For instance, while Kingsley Davis (1378 / 1959) saw nothing 
new and different in this mode of analysis from what had been going on in 
sociology all along, Merton (1376 / 1957) called for refraining from “grand 
theorization” and advocated his “middle-range” theories. 

Second, symbolic interactionism refused to die and started moving again 
under the guise of “neo-Chicagoans.” Howard Becker’s much applauded 
research on Becoming a Marijuana User (1373 / 1953) was seen as a proof 
of the fallacy of clinical and deterministic behavioral psychology. What went 
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almost unnoticed was that Becker was advocating a research strategy and was 
redefining the very concept of motivation, both mainly in terms of the sym- 
bolic interactionist perspective. Especially in criminology, symbolic interac- 
tionists made deep inroads. While Matza (1376 / 1957, 1384 / 1964, 1388 / 
1968) started his devastating attacks against structural-functional and other 
deterministic positions, the so-called labelling approach appeared mainly as 
a result of the contributions of the neo-Chicagoans (See Becker, 1384 / 1964 
and Matza, 1388 / 1968). 

Third, the late 1380s / 1960's and the “radical” 1390's / 1970's saw an almost 
uncritical import of the Marxist sociology, which had been gaining some 
grounds in Europe for quite some time. Although Karl Marx was basically 
an ideologue, his ideology was supposed to be based upon sound sociological 
assumptions. His historical and economic determinism notwithstanding, his 
views on class became a vanguard of the Marxist attack on the “conservative” 
positions of structural functionalism. As against the assumption of consen- 
sus in structural functionalism, the Marxists saw conflict as being rampant 
in society. Whereas structural functionalists saw law, along with mores and 
folkways, as the very defining feature of human society, Marxists saw these 
mainly as artifacts or tools manufactured by the more powerful in society 
in order to confirm their hold on the powerless. Crime was seen by the Marxists 
as a form of protest against the high-handedness of arbitrary legislation in 
society. In short, the sociological conflict between these two positions reflects 
a parallel with the political conflict between these two positions for the domina- 
tion of the world. 

It should be clear that these political battles are not conducive to a 
sociological synthesis. Islamic doctrines however, could be used to create such 
a synthesis. For instance, the Islamic view of man is that he is determined 
to be responsible for his own actions. The whole system of sin and punish- 
ment in Islam rests on this description of human nature. Further, the nature 
of human history, as described by the Qur'an is such that it alternates dialec- 
tically between good and evil. It looks almost as if Hegel, if not Marx, stole 
the very notion of ideational conflict from the Qur'an. Finally, structural- 
functional analysis cannot be divorced from Islamic discourse on the very 
fundamental institutions of human society i.e., family, economy, and polity. 
In fact, the whole Islamic ideological analysis that exists today is basically 
systematic analysis. Thus, we see that the three mutually disputing schools 
of thought in contemporary sociology actually constitute three logical steps 
in the over-all design of Islamic strategy. Those who are engaged in the pro- 
motion of Islam have to be fully aware of the nature of man, which has the 
potential of oscillating between good and bad, and which itself is at least par- 
tially constrained by the very forces of conflict or consensus that it helps 
generate on a collective basis. 
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V. The Bias of Nativity 


Science, particularly of the physical and natural variety, pursues universal 
laws which are found to govern a particular phenomenon. Comte conceived 
of sociology as a prototype of natural science. He was wrong at least in one 
major respect. His vision of society remained limited to the problems that 
he wanted to seek solution for Western society. Although some of his suc- 
cessors like Durkheim and Weber have been more careful in this regard, by 
and large, sociology has continued to seek principles of human behavior, by 
whatever means, by focusing almost exclusively on Western society. Human 
society is different from other physical and natural objects. Whereas it does 
not make a difference for a chemist whether an element, say uranium, has 
come from Canada or China, it does make a world of difference whether 
a marriage takes place in Germany or in Arabia. Those scientists who ignore 
this principle are guilty of extreme, even if unintended, ethnocentrism. With 
the exception of a very few, modern sociologists are guilty of this academic 
nativism. 

There are several examples of this defect in modern sociology. Theories 
of crime and delinquency abound, for example, in the Soviet Union (Connor, 
1392 / 1972), in Pakistan (Ba-Yunus, 1396 / 1976), in Egypt (Hassan, 1397 
/ 1977) and in Indonesia (Bannister, 1393 / 1973). Modern sociology has ex- 
plained religion on the basis of experiences of the organized Christian church 
and the sectarian dilemmas in Western Christianity. Naturally, such studies 
on religion are foreign to the sensibilities of people in non-Christian societies 
and even those of non-Western Christian societies. Major theories of social 
change are based on the aftermath of industrialization in Europe and America 
(for instance, Moore, 1393 / 1973; Inkles, 1399 / 1979; Inkles and Smith, 1394 
/ 1974). These and similar views on social change have come under severe 
attack for being ideologically biased (Hechter, 1395 / 1975; Wallerstein, 1395 
/ 1975; Hill, 1395 / 1975). At the same time, Portes, a major contributor to 
modernization research, has attacked these theories for promoting counter- 
productive models of economic development (1393 / 1973). 

And when we shift our attention from non-Western societies to Muslim 
societies, the situation seems even more disappointing. There is no tradition 
of an Islamic sociology today. Sociologists who have spent a great deal of 
time and energy in analyzing and comparing socialist ideology with that of 
democratic capitalism, often fail to even recognize that Islam may provide 
an ideology that is different from the two warring ideologies as they exist 
in the world today and could even provide an alternative to it. Seldom, if ever 
did they find time to devote to an analysis of Islam, and then they were misled 
by their own pre-existing biases. So was the case with none other than Max 
Weber himself. For instance Turner writes: 
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. . . Inhis observation on Islam and Muhammad, Weber was one 
of the first sociologists to abandon his own philosophical guidelines 
. . . On the one hand, Weber provides a stimulating framework 
within which one can raise important theoretical issues in relation 
to Islamic development. On the other hand, Weber inconsistently 
applied principles which he declared were crucial to an adequate 
sociological approach. (1394 / 1974, 3) 


Islam provided to mankind the civilization that immediately preceded the 
present Western one. Ignoring Islam or making biased judgements about it 
would not hurt it so much as it would the whole discipline of sociology, because 
sociology would benefit from a comparative analysis of the two civilizations 
so closely adjacent to each other in time. 


VI. Sociology for What? 


Science generally proceeds in two major steps. First is the “pure” science 
which is the study of a given phenomenon as objectively as possible in order 
to discover the principles and Jaws that govern it. On the other hand, a large 
number of scientists today specialize in what is called “applied” science, which 
involves the use of the principles discovered in pure science in the controlled 
manipulation of phenomena. 

In most sciences, social sciences included, the controversy between “pure” 
and the “applied” has become more than academic today. In all the physical 
sciences, applied aspects are now as important as are pure aspects, and this 
seems to be true even in the social sciences. Economists, psychologists, 
geographers, and even political scientists are more interested in application 
than in the results of pure research. Sociology, on the other hand, is a science 
that has kept this debate alive until today. It seems that sociologists have a 
kind of identity crisis with respect to this issue. The question of the applica- 
tion of sociological knowledge necessarily raises the question of values. Most 
sociologists, however, have preferred to remain value-neutral, i.e., they see 
their task as a technical one and themselves as scientific investigators who 
need not be concerned with the values that generated their studies or with 
the societal implications of the results. Or, as Couldner (1382 / 1962) pointed 
out, “today, all powers of sociology from Parsons to Lundberg, have entered 
into a tacit alliance to bind us to the dogma ‘thou shalt not commit a value 
judgement.” 

What is interesting is that no sociologist speaks out loudly in favor of “pure” 
sociology. A quick glance, however, over a large number of the several respec- 
table sociological journals in the field (The American Sociological Review, 
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The American Journal of Sociology, The Social Forces, The European Jour- 
nal of Sociology, The Annals of ihe Academy of Social and Political Science, 
The Journal of Marriage and the Family, The Canadian Journal of Sociology, 
etc.) shows a preoccupation with pure sociology, especially in presenting new 
theories, criticizing existing theories, testing hypotheses and discoursing on 
methodological issues. It seems that what sociologists say only off the record 
is recorded only indirectly in their professional journals. 

This sociological dualism is also manifest in the practice of many sociologists 
to concentrate on tasks other than teaching and research. They seek and are 
given employment in business, industry, and policy planning. In such capacities, 
they use their knowledge to solve problems of drug addiction, crime, delin- 
quency, urban congestion, city planning, family planning, industrial labor rela- 
tions, and several other areas of practical significance. Thus, sociologists have 
served not only as social analysts but also as planners and problem solvers. 
Their organizational or motivational techniques, however, are never made a 
part of academic sociology. Consequently, these practical Strategies are never 
passed on to the on-coming generations of sociologists in universities. 

Few societies in the world can afford to bear the cost of an academic 
discipline that does not prepare its students for its application. American college 
graduates with an undergraduate major in sociology are now beginning to 
feel this inadequacy in their discipline. Anthropologists were quick to grasp 
this problem during World War II when they developed the so-called “Sur- 
vival Kit,” however dubious its value, for American soldiers fighting in far 
off and strange lands. Sociologists were also employed by the American military 
during the war. “The American Soldier” series, which involved such sociologists 
of repute as Sam Stauffer and Robert Merton, helped us understand the reason 
for the superior performance of the German and the Japanese soldier relative 
to his American counterpart. Likewise, sociologists were given huge grants 
to study the problems of American soldiers in Korea and Vietnam. These 
sociologists, however, did not serve to boost the morale of the soldier; neither 
could they help develop any war strategies. What came out of these studies, 
however, is considered to be academically most valuable. The referenced group 
theory is to a very great extent an outcome of a World War II series in sociology. 

Generally, it has made no difference to which school of thought in sociology 
one belongs. Emphasis in research has always been on enhancing theoretical 
knowledge and not on developing strategies in order to solve chronic pro- 
blems. Indeed, there have been significant protests against this dualism in 
sociology (for instance, Lynd, 1384 / 1964; Mills, 1379 / 1959; Becker, 1387 
/ 1967; and Gouldner, 1391 / 1971). Or, as Horowitz (1385 / 1965: 8) put it, 
“Who pays how much for what . . . best explains the dominant motif in 
American sociology.” 

True, the emergence especially in the 1390 / 1970’s, of critical and radicals 
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sociology (Freigberg, 1393 / 1973; Szymanski, 1391 / 1971; Strasser, 1396 / 
1976) reflects almost similar concerns. Such protests however have hardly made 
any dent in “mainstream” sociology in the past and they do not show much 
promise of doing so in future. Major sociological journals which are the main 
barometers of change as well as respectability in the field, are still firmly 
under control of the establishment which continues to favor and promote “pure” 
sociology. From The Islamic point of view no knowledge is complete unless 
it serves it ultimate purpose which is to “Invite others towards good, establish 
good deeds and prohibit what is bad” (Qur’ an, Al Imran (3): 104) 

Thus, even if contemporary sociology comes out of its Western mould, it 
would still not satisfy Muslim sensibilities unless it is put to use in achieving 
what is implied by the above verse in the Qur an. 
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I. The Meaning of History 


To clarify our subject-matter, we may start by defining history as a record 
of human action in a given space-time. This may be too general, but it will 
restrict the subject to human activity and will exclude theological views such 
as “God’s Intervention, Incarnation and personal revelation”, which make 
history revolve around “His own acting in space-time”?. The Islamic understan- 
ding of history is that it is carried out by man’s action. Freedom of human 
will therefore, rather than divine determinism, is at the basis of the Islamic 
concept of history. This means that the latter assigns no specific predicament 
to history such as the “realm of suffering and sin” or the “realm of death”. 

Our working definition presumes three fundamentals: first, it reconizes the 
natural role of hidayah contained in the Qur'an or other heavenly scriptures, 
yet it underscores the constructive role of human beings in a given human 
society. Second, it liberates history from the common understanding of it as 
“... the entire human past as it actually happened . . . man’s attempt to 
describe and interpret that past.”, or as “the attempt to discover on the basis 
of fragmentary evidence the significant things about the past”.® And last but 
not least, the insistence on the freedom of the will suggests the existence of 
a moral dimension which to confirm human action. 


Karl Loweth, Meaning in History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), Chapter 
IX, pp. 160-173, 191. 

Emile L. Fackenheim presents this idea in a precise way. “Nevertheless, the Midrash in- 
sists that not messengers, not angels, not intermediaries, but God Himself acts in human 
history—and He was unmistakenly present to a whole people at least once.” God's Presence 
in History (New York: Harper, 1970), p. 4. 

Karl Loweth, op. cit. p. 193. 

Arthur Marvick, The Nature of History (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1971), p. 15. 
Geoffrey Barraclough, History in a Changing World (Oxford: 1955), pp. 29-30. 
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The image of life in this world and in the hereafter which is put so vividly 
in the Qur’an and the related ahadith in this reference, provide the necessary 
framework of thought for a universal human history. al ’akhirah, is not a pure 
theological or metaphysical notion. The image of al ’akhirah in Islam is so 
clear and specific that it leaves no room for speculation due to ambiguity. 

Mechanical systems, in general, are determined. They are closed systems 
in which the role occupant is not really crucial. In social systems, where social 
forces play a creative role, where there is a strong tendency for “potential” 
and “talent” to become manifest, the course of history is viewed in terms of 
a dynamical role and participation of human. beings. 

Dynamic human action in any situation takes place in response to the 
psychological “states” inherent in one’s upbringing and environment. Dynamic 
action is directly related to the kind of image one has of the future. If for 
some reason the image is pessimistic, for example among some Christian sects, 
this produces a negative attitude toward progress and development. If the im- 
age of the future is optimistic, then even. if it is utopian as the case is for 
communism and Jehovah's witnesses, it can lead to organized, positive and 
dynamic action. 

When they were clear and confident about their image of the future, 
“Hasanatan fi al dunya wa Hasanatan fi al akhirah,” the Muslims had no 
problem in shifting the center of civilization from elsewhere to Makkah. Why 
then a reversal of the course of history? The fact that the question is even 
asked shows that the popular Western interpretation of Islamic history is in 
error. This is really a question of the philosophy of history. Our present task 
is to demonstrate the need to reorient Islamic history and identify the issues 
that need to be addressed in order to better understand Islam and its socio- 
cultural and dynamic role, which is independent of any specific place and time. 

For two reason, a reorientation is needed to make Islamic history relevant 
to the modern age. The first is external to Islam and Muslims. History in 
the non-Islamic world has customarily been local, dynastic, and national in 
outlook. It is only recently that recognition, though not in its own right, has 
been granted to the history of Islam. In 1396 / 1976 for the first time, the 
American Academy of Religion, a learned society, granted an independent 
status to Islamic Studies, which was previously put under “History of Chris- 
tianity.” In the imperialistic-colonialist view, Islam and its history are merely 
a continuation of the achievements of the early Europeans. The implications 
of this view are academic and psychic, not merely political. Academically, 
it is neither objective nor honest to interpret the culture and history of a peo- 
ple in terms of one’s own belief system. If the purpose is to make a com- 
parative study of two or more existing types, the basis of comparative 
methodology must be spelled out clearly. At least the purpose should not be 
to praise the beauty and strength of colonialist history. 
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Moreover, methodologically, the division of history into “ancient” “medieval”, 
“early modern,’ or “modern” periods may well make sense for European history, 
but is irrelevant to Islam and its history. Unfortunately not only non-Muslims 
but many Muslim scholars, due to the Western training in education and 
thought, use the same phrases for Islamic history.* 

Peculiar to Western scholarship is the conception of history in terms of an 
“idea” or conceptual framework. This leads to a subjective interpretation of 
events such as the Marxist’s effort to fit the societies of the world and of dif- 
ferent periods into a series of stages suggested by Marx and Engels. Similar- 
ly attempts by historians like Spengler and Arnold J. Toynbee to interpret history 
in terms of their preconceptions fail to acknowledge Islamic history which 
is often taken by them as superficial, unnecessary, or even inappropriate. For 
example the event of hijrah, the transfer of resources for strategic reasons, 
from Makkah to al-Madinah, is understood by Toynbee as a failure of Islam 
to achieve a sacred status of “crucifixion.” 

Internally, the attitude of Muslim historians to treat Islam, on occasions 
as a sacred past, or as a belief isolated and unrelated to the contemporary 
scene, imposes on Islam a Christian approach of separation between the ideal 
and the real, which is equally incapable of presenting Islam and its true features. 
The best representation of this approach by Western historians is Wilfred Cant- 
well Smith, a Christian theologian;* and among the Muslims, Syed Ameer 
Ali. Due to these and other reasons, there is a need to explore a better 
methodology in understanding Islamic history. 


II. Islamic Historiography: Some Major Issues 


Before we talk about an appropriate methodology for the study of Islam 
and its history, it might be suitable to identify major issues in Islamic history. 


A. Relevance of the Sunnah 


First and perhaps most central is the issue of temporal, local, or universal 

® For example, Professor M. M. Shareef, A History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1963). 

7 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York: Dell Publishing Co. Abridged edition, 
D.S. Somerwell, ed.), Vol. Ul, p. 42. 

8 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion (New York: Mentor Books, 
1965), p. 167. 

* Anis Ahmad, “Two Approaches to Islamic History: A Critique of Shibli’s and Ameer Ali’s 
Interpretation of History” (Philadelphia: Temple University), Ph.D. dissertation. 
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aspect of the modality known as al Sunnah. History deals with human action 

and with the image of this action. This may not be confused with the motif 
of “hero image” as it exists in literature of many other cultures. The issue 

is simply how to relate action in a specific space time with human action 
in contemporary age. According to the Qur’an all earlier prophets and 
messengers commissioned by Allah were human beings.” So it is with the 
Prophet of Islam, according to the Islamic creed." His Sunnah’? or hadith’ 

being human, temporal and spatial, calls for the special attention of a historian. 

The basic issues envolved from a historical point of view are as follows: First, 

if Sunnah is only spatio-temporal expression of the behavior of the Prophet 
(SAAS), would it be relevant only to the age in which he lived or also to subse- 
quent times? Second, does its relevance to the age in which he lived imply 

that its role was mainly the moral example of an inspired leader or that it 
also carried enforceable legal authority for the rest of Islamic history? And 
lastly, what constitutes the Sunnah? Is it the practice of the people of al Mad™ 
inah, or were the practices of other Islamic territories also given the name 
Sunnah? It is imperative for us to have a proper understanding of the term 
Sunnah for a clear understanding of Islamic history and the life of Prophet 
Muhammad (SAAS). 

Taking the last point first, we find that the word Sunnah or its plural Sunan, 
means habitual practice, norm, prescription, enactment, or usage sanctioned 
by tradition. It also refers to “continuity and extension forward.” Its full mean- 
ing however, cannot be comprehended by referring to its ctymology alone, 
which would make us believe that Sunnah means “beaten track,” “precedent”, 


%© The Quran, al Maidah 5:18; al An’am 6:91, Ibrahim 14: 19-1, al Kahf 18:110; al 

Anbiya21:3; al Mu'minin 23: 24-33; al Shuara’26:154, 186; Yasin 36:15, Fussilat or Ha Mim 
41:6; al Shira 42:51, Hud 11:27. 

" “Say, indeed, I am a human being like you, but revelation is sent to me that your God is 
One and Unique,’ al Kahf 18:11; “My Lord be glorified! Am I not but a mortal messenger?” 
Banilsrail 17-93; “Thou art but a mortal like us” al-Shuara’ 26:154; “They said: ye are 
but mortals like us . . ” Ibrahim 14:10; “We gave them (apostles) not bodies that would 
not eat food, nor were they immortals,’ ad Anbiya’ 21:8; “And they say: What aileth this 
messenger (of Allah) that he eateth food and walketh in the markets? Why is not an angel 
sent down to him to be a warner with him,” al Furgan 25:7; also al Rad 13:38; Yunis 10:46; 
‘Ali ‘Imran 3:44. 

12 As an Islamic term Sunnah refers to acts, words or tacit approvals of the Prophet of Islam 

(SAAS). See SubhiMuhammasani, Falsafah al Tashri‘fi al Islam, “The philosophy of Legisla- 

tion in Islam”, tr. Farhat S. Ziadeh (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961), p. 71. 

The term Hadith is drawn from hadath meaning event, incident, occurrence, happening. 

Technically, the term Hadith refers to a conversation or report about an act, saying or en- 

dorsement of an act by the Prophet (SAAS). The difference between al Sunnah and al Had 

wh is that the latter is a verbalization of the former. 

14S. M. Yousuf, An Essay on the Sunnah (Lahore Institute of Islamic Culture, 1966), p. 14. 
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“custom”, or “past practice:”"> The term has been used in the Qur’an’* as well 
as in ahadith (traditions). Al Shafi’i (150-204 A.H. / 768-820 AC) is reported 
by one orientalist to have institutionalized the Sunnah by assigning to it a legal 
character, and to have given it no less authority than to the Qur'an!” But 
historically speaking, we find this authority assigned to the sunnah by the 
Qur’an and also by the early Muslim society during and after the lifetime 
of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS). 

This brings us to our second point, viz. the legal status of the traditions 
(ahadith). Xt is reported that it was al Shafi’l who, after a systematic study 
of the Qur’an, attributed the tashrii (legalistic) character to the Sunnah. We 
know that the authority of the Sunnah was established due to direct injunc- 
tions in the Qur’an. It would be too naive to think that those verses of the 
Qur’an were not known to the legal thinkers and practitioners who preceded 
al-Shafi’i. Therefore when al Shafi7 is saying that “ . . God has given evidence 
to mankind that they should accept the judgement of the Apostle and obey 
his order . . ” he is only trying to reconstruct an Islamic methodology in 
law; he is not discovering for the first time the authority of the Sunnah. At 
the methodological level he assigns to the Sunnah a transcendent or extra- 
spatio-temporal applicability; some Muslim thinkers, however, interpret the 


18 Ignaz Goldziher compares Sunnah with the mores majorum or usus longaevus of the Romans. 
He defines it as “ancestral use, by practice transmitted through past generations” (Historians’ 
History of the World, ed., Henry Smith William London, 1907), Vol. 8, part 12, p. 294. 
This leads him to conclude that “the conception involved in the Sunnah, as defined at the 
beginning of this essay, represents the heathen Arab’s ideal of life and the primitive idea 
of laws and morals in tribal life.” (op. cit., p. 295) At another place he tried to develop 
a parallel beween Sunnah and Hadith. He believes that the Sunnah is simply a practice 
of the early Muslim community, sometimes supported by an oral tradition, while at others 
without any sanction from Hadith. Also, on occasion the Sunnah was contributed by an 
oral tradition (Goldziher, Muslim Studies, Vol. I, ed. S.M. Stern, London: George Allen 
and Urwin Ltd., 1971), p. 24). D. S. Margoliouth in his Early Development of Muhamman- 
danism (New York: Charles Scribner Sons, 1914), p. 70) assigns a similar character to Sunnah. 
Most of the Western Orientalists and their Muslim disciples fail to see the two most impor- 
tant aspects of Sunnah, namely its role as sharihah (elaboration) of the Qur'an and also 
its roles as a source of tashri‘ (legislation). The reason apparently is their failure to com- 
prehend the Islamic methodology of usal al figh in law and history. 

The term has been used in more than one sense in the Qur'an. First it refers to the practice 
of the predecessors, for example, in al Anfal 8:38; al Hijr 15:13; al Kahf 18:55; Fatir 35:43. 
It also refers to the practice of Allah, for example, in al Ahzab 33:38, 62; Fatir 35:43; 
“al Muimin/Ghafir” 40:85; al Fath 43:23. Alternate terms carrying a similar meaning are 
Shirah and minhaj, referring to a straight path or distinctive mode of behavior, for example 
in al Shura 42:13; al Ma’idah 3:48. 

Muhammed Ibn Idris al Shafi’i, al Risdlah, tr. Majid Khadduri (Baltimore; John’s Hopkins 
University Press, 1961), p. 122. 

18 Al Shafi, op. cit., p. 18. 
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judgements of the Apostle as transient. 

The dichotomy between the interpretation of the Sunnah by al Shafi’i and 
by Ameer “li, for example, is indicative of two major trends, viz., “tradi- 
tionalism” and “modernism” in Islamic history. The Sunnah or ideal human 
action in history, by its very nature, is traditional. 

Al Shafi concern in assigning the Sunnah a character which, in his opi- 
nion, the Qur’an had already bestowed upon it, was obviously intended to 
preserve continuity in Islamic history. His main fear had been that interpretation 
of the relevence of the Sunnah’s as temporary might cause a serious gap bet- 
ween the Islamic ideal of the Qur’an and its subsequent translation into ac- 
tion, thus causing problems in Islamic legal, political, social, and economic 
doctrines. The Sunnah, or ideal tradition in Islam means “continuity”; beyond 
continuity, it also means “authoritative legislation.”?° In other words, the contents 
of the Sunnah is considered relevant not only to the age of the Prophet but 
for all ages to come. This brings forth an “accusation” that “the traditionalists 
are failing to understand what God requires under the changed circumstances 
of the community” The accusation from a historian’s point of view would 
be valid and legitimate if the traditionalists maintained the “sanctity” of the 
sunnah without giving any consideration to the constant socio-cultural and 
evolutionary changes of humanity. Before we make any comment on the above 
statement it might be appropriate first to examplify the meaning of “tradi- 
tionalism.” 


B. Traditionalism Versus Modernism: Some Definitions 


Traditionalism in Islam means adherence to the Sunnah. Deviation from 
the Sunnah is interpreted as bidah, meaning aberration or deviation. In a nar- 
row sense, anything that does not draw its source from the Qur’an or the Sun- 
nah is bidah. We tend to believe that much of the controversy and accusa- 
tions against the traditionalists is due to a lack of accurate information about 
their positions.?2 Shehab Eddin is correct in exposing the two extremes in 
the corruption of tradition, when he says that “as traditionalists, they tend 
to interpret tradition in terms of their fears and aspirations. Their fear of the 
unknown drives them to aspire to preserve the familiar in the present, and 


Ameer ‘Ali, The Spirit of Islam. (London: Chatto and Windus, 1922), p. 182. 

20 R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, Beyond Tradition and Modernity (London, University of London, 
1976), p. 66. 

Sheela McDonough, The Authority of the Past (Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: American 
Academy of Religion, 1970), p. 52. 

“Here by Traditionalists” we do not mean the so-called mullas (graduates of seminaries), 
but rather the mugqalidiin. 


21 


2 
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reconstruct the familiar in the past. Hence comes their frequent preference 
for an accumulated corruption over a useful innovation. And as modernists, 
they often prefer modernism, not because it has the answers to the problems 
involved, but because they have been exposed and used to it. Further, one 
must admit that many prefer modernism because they do not really know what 
tradition is.”2? 

“Classical modernists”,?* like Ameer ‘Ali, interpret traditionalism as “anti- 
reason” and “backward-looking pastism.” It is a gross underestimation, however, 
to equate traditionalism with taqlid.?5 On the contrary, traditionalism, with 
reference to Islam, has been the bedrock of modernization and consequently 
a major source of revivalism in Islamic thought. 

Historically speaking, in the recent past going back as far as Taqiyy al din 
Ahmad Ibn Taymiyyah (660-738 A.H. / 1263-1328 A.C.), himself a practic- 
ing traditionalist, it was the “traditionalists” who rebelled against the salaf 
(the ancestors), called for ijtihad (Creative self exertion to derive laws from 
the legitimate sources), and, in this way led to modernization and revival in 
Islam.?° Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al Wabhab (1112-1206 A.H. / 1703-1792 A.C.), 
like Ibn Taymiyyah, followed the school of Ibn Hanbal (163-240 A.H. / 780-855 
AC.), who was an extreme traditionalist. Similarly, Shah Waliyy Allah of 
Delhi (1112-1175 A.H. / 1703-1762 A.C.) was a muhaddith (traditionalist) and 
at the same time founder of revivalism in the Muslim community in South 
Asia. Even the secular modernist, Syed Ahmad Khan (1232-1325 A.H. / 
1817-1898 A.C.), associated himself with the ahl al hadith or Ghayr al 
muggalidiin of South Asia. Syed Abul Ala Maududi (1320-1399 A.H. / 
1903-1979 A.C.), a contemporary legal thinker from Pakistan, usually called 
a “traditionalist,” has been a prime source for activism and revivalism in Muslim 
countries. 

In other words, it was traditionalists (ghayr al muggqalidun) who waged a 
Jihad (war) against the dogmatism of taglid. Then why have the traditionalists 
been a target of criticism by the so-called modernists? The fact of the matter 


7° Mohammad M. H. Shehab Eddin, Pan Arabism and Islamic Tradition (Washington, D.C.: 
The American University 1966) Ph.D. dissertation, p. 227. 

*4 Fazlur Rahman, Islam (New York: Doubleday, 1968), p. 292. 

25 Taglid is defined as “. . . the adoption of utterances or action of another as authoritative 
with faith in their correctness without investigating his reason.” J. Schacht, in Gibb and 
Kramer, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam (Cornell: Cornell University Press, 1953), p. 563. 

26 Contemporary sociologists define modernization in economic and political terms as “develop- 
ment” of underdeveloped societies. In this process“ . . major clusters of old social, economic, 
and psychological commitments are eroded and broken and people become available for 
new patterns of socialization and behavior.” Karl Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Political 
Development,” American Political Science Review, Vol. LV (Sept. 1961), pp. 463-515; David 
Lerner in The Passing of Traditional Societies (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958) deals 
with this problem in detail. 
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is that while Ibn Taymiyyah, Ibn ‘Abd al Wahhab, Shah Waliyy Allah, and 
Maududi raised the strongest voices for ijtihad, they did not replace al had~ 
ih or al Sunnah by pure reason (‘agl). George Makdisi has correctly pointed 

out that the basis of conflict between the “traditionalists” and the “moder- 

nists” is theological.?” The insistence of the traditionalists on the purity of 
‘aqidah (creed) leads the liberal thinkers to infer that the traditionalists were 
anti-rationalists. In fact, in the realm of law, which is the main vehicle for 
modernization in Islam, the traditionalists were perhaps further ahead in their 
use of rational methods than even the so-called people of ra’y “personal reason- 

ing’. The Maliki figahda’ (legists) use the principle of al Istislah or 

al masdlih al mursalah (public welfare) as a source of legislation,?® although 

it is neither commended nor prohibited in any Islamic school, as source of 
Islamic Law. This means that even the “literalists” among the traditionalists 

recognized the need for change in life, for new solutions, or in short, the 

use of reason. On the other hand, traditionalists are unanimous about the 

primacy of ‘agidah. They do not allow any ifs or buts about the nature of 
Allah, His attributes, and His uniqueness. The traditionalists, in their urge 

to protect the purity of basic Islamic ‘agidah in tawhid (Oneness of Allah), 

nubuwwah (prophethood), and al ’akhirah (life after death) have sometimes 

gone to the extent of declaring that “we have no need to know the meaning 

Allah intended by His attributes”. . .29 

It is at the theological level and not at the plane of law or figh that the tradi- 
tionalists and the modernists disagree. There is no difference betweem them 
about the necessity and importance of ijtihad for finding new solutions, but 
at a methodological level they have fundamental disagreements. For the tradi- 
tionalists, al hadith al sahth is a valid category for making logical inferences, 
while for the modernists generally, al hadith is no more than history. 

To understand the position of al hadith and its role in the development and 
progress in society, it is necessary to review the so-called “modernist” and 
“traditionalist” positions. In doing so, we will focus on three major issues; 
the logic of the relationship between religious faith and backwardness; the 
nature of religious doctrines in Islam; and the ideal of modernism in Islam: 


1. The Logic of The Relationship Between Religious Faith and Backwardness 


The point of departure for modernist writing on history is a feeling that 


27 George Makdisi, “Remarks on Traditionalism in Islamic Religious History”, in Carl Leiden, 
ed., The Conflict of Traditionalism and Modernism in the Muslim Middle East (Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas, 1966), p. 78. 

28 Muhammad Tagi Amini, Figh Islami Ka Tarikhi Pas Manzar (Lahore: Twentieth Century 
Islamic Study Circle, n.d.), p. 268. 

29 Makdisi, op. cit. 
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the backwardness of the Muslim masses is due to their “misguided religious 
beliefs and practices.”*° Indeed, the modernists have a valid point on this count. 
A classic example may be on Egypt. According to one estimate, at the end 
of the twelfth century AH / eighteenth century AC, Cairo alone had more 
than seventy educational institutions.*! Because of traditional education, at 
least despite it, Egypt could not overcome its backwardness. It must be said 
that al Azhar in Egypt or Deoband in India, for that matter, discouraged the 
use of rational arguments. They implanted saglid in the minds of their students 
and forbade the use of intellectual freedom.®? The attitude of blindly follow- 
ing the past, which was thus created in the ‘ulama’ simply could not provide 
solultions for new social problems.** But does the “blindness” of the ‘ulama’ 
in recognizing new problems imply partial or total rejection of the Sunnah 
and the Hadith ? Is it valid to infer that since the ‘ulama’ adhere to their salaf 
(ancestors) in their juridical positions, responsibility for their blindness con- 
cerning new problems lies with the Sunnah? 

We tend to believe that this kind of inference was due to more than one 
reason, chief among them an evolutionary understanding of Islam. 


2. Evolutionary Nature of Religious Ideas 


The modernist interpretation of Islam, to a great extent, presents Islam as 
a sociological phenomenon (Durkheimian type). Ameer ‘Ali, particularly, in- 
terprets not only the Sunnah but even the Qur’an as carrying “temporary” 
legislation appropriate for an elementary type of culture. But with the disap- 
pearance of those circumstances, the need for such legislation disappears.*4 
Some modernists, also hold that the “religious consciousness” of the Prophet 
of Islam (SAAS) and the religious ideas he presented were also passing through 
an evolution.** It is only natural that if an evolution in the “religious con- 
sciousness” of the Prophet (SAAS) was going on, the process should not stop 
with his death. Therefore to make Islam relevant to modern life, it needs to 
be interperted in terms of universal moral teachings, and not as transient legal 
sanctions.*° Traditionalists fully recognize the need for new legislation, but 
they do not disregard the word and form of sunnah and Hadith. They want 


30 Sheela McDonough, op. cit., p. 3. 

31 Bayard Dodge, Al-Azhar: A Millennium of Muslim Learning (Washington, D.C.: The Mid- 
dle East Institute, 1961), p. 91. 

32 Desmond Steward, Young Egypt (London: Allan Wingate Publishers, 1958). p. 43. 

°3 Robert Bellah, Beyond Belief (New York: Harper and Row, 1976), p. 165. 

%4 Ameer Ali, op. cit., p. 172. 

35 Ibid., p. 201. 

86 Ibid., p. 200. 
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to reactivate ijtihad but not at the cost of abrogating or contradicting the legisla- 
tion (tashri‘) of the Qur’an and the sunnah. 


3. The Ideal for Modernism in Islam 


The modernists, do not differentiate much between modernization and 
Westernization. Modernization for them means “a process of change toward 
those types of social, economic, and political systems that have developed 
in Western Europe and North America during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries AC’? Modernists face a dilemma because the practice of the ulama; 
due to its monotonous ritualistic form, is inadequate to modernize Muslim 
society. The modernist mind wants to modernize Muslim societies by con- 
fining “religion” to certain rituals and providing freedom for human reason 
in other realms. In the final analysis, neither the ulama; graduates of religious 
madrasas, nor the modernists appear to extend religion to the realm of political, 
social, legal, and economic activities. 

The ideal of modernity perhaps, in the modernists’ vision, is the contem- 
porary materialistic Western society. They want to see Islam and the Muslims 
uplifted to at least that level, but they are skeptical about Islam’s ability to 
achieve this objective single-handedly. They see the role of Western ideology 
in the Muslim world as an assimilated modernizing factor in the overall moral 
and ethical teachings of Islam. Perhaps the urge to modernize Islam by sift- 
ing what was historic in the Qur’én and the Sunnah can be interpreted as an 
attempt to secularize Islam. When developing an analogy between the Western 
Christian religious tradition and Islam some of them even state that “excep- 
ting for the conception of Jesus, there is no fundamental difference between 
Christianity and Islam.”3§ It is very natural to conclude that progress, moder- 
nization, and development could not go hand in hand with “religion.” Hamilton 
Gibb very correctly points out that “ . . the dangers to which Islam, as a 
religion, is exposed today are perhaps greater than any that it has faced in 
the past. . . The most patent come from those forces which have undermin- 
ed or threatened to undermine all theistic religion. The external pressure of 
secularism, whether in the seductive form of nationalism, or in the doctrines 
of scientific materialism and the economic interpretation of history, has already 
left its mark on several sections of Muslim societies. But even this, however 
insidious its influence, is probably less dangerous in the long run than the 
realization of the religious conscience and the weakening of the catholic tradi- 
tion of Islam.”3° 


87 §. N. Eisenstadt, Modernization: Protest and Change (Englewood Cliffs, N.J Prentice Hall, 
1966), p. 1. 

38 Ameer ‘Ali, op. cit., p. 179. 

33 H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), pp. 128-129. 
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Neither the pastism of the ‘ulama’ nor the liberalism (secular tendency) of 
the modernists is capable of protecting the purity of the Islamic faith and at 
the same time meeting the modern challenge Islam is facing. An indepen- 
dent approach in interpreting Islamic history is being developed by religious 
thinkers who are aware of the dilemma the modernist mind is facing. 


C. Reformism Versus Revivalism 
1. Traditional Reformists 


Without breaking away from the tradition (Sunnah of the Prophet of Islam), 
the “reformists,” oppose taqlid mahd (blind imitation of the ‘ulama&’). Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 728 H/1328 AC); the reformists uphold 
the sanctity of the Qur’an and the sunnah and condemn the dogmatism of 
the ‘ulama’ of the mosque. Rashid Rida (1281-1353 AH / 1865-1935 AC) and 
Shibli Nw’manl (1274-1333 AH / 1857-1914 AC) may be regarded as the best 
representatives of this approach*® The Salafism of Rida should not be con- 
fused with the taqli of the ‘ularna’ of the mosque, because the salafism of Rida 
simply meant recognition of the example of the companions of the Prophet 
(SAAS) as a force for legal deductions.*! Shibli plainly rejected the secularism 
of Aligarh as well as the dogmatism of the Deoband*? because of his middle 
of the road approach. 

A major criticism, however, against the middle of the road approach is its 
failure to provide an alternate course of action. Its main objective was to de- 
fend the Muslims from alien influences by offering an apologetic interpreta- 
tion of Islamic history. But how to relate the past with the future? The refor- 
mism of Rida and Shibli does not provide us with any clear answer to this 
problem. It does, nonetheless, trace the roots of the subcontinent’s Muslims 
and their culture back into early Islamic history. The self-image thus created 
does infuse a certain degree of self-reliance and pride in the Muslims, but 
still it offers no solution to their socio-political decline. 

The modernist-secularist, as well as the reformist-traditionalist approach 
to history, to a great extent fail to take into account the challenges Muslims 
are facing from within as well as from without. 

In a limited sense, knowledge of past Islamic cultural achievements pro- 
vides Muslims with a link through which they could relate themselves to the 


40 Shehab Eddin, op. cit. 

41 Albert Howrani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1970), 
p. 230 ff. 

#2 Shibli, Khurbat-i-Shibli (Xzamgarh: Matba’ Maarif, 1941), pp. 100, 140-141. 
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past. But it was not sufficient to meet challenges such as the decolonization 
of the colonized. The colonizer had impressed on the minds of the coloniz- 
ed, not only his military, economic, and political supremacy but also the 
superiority of his values. With this pessimistic (rather defeatist) attitude, a 
historian could not provide his readers with a vision of past glories. This could 
not initiate a movement for regaining liberty, freedom, self-determination, 
and socio-political and economic independence for the Muslims from the West. 
At a conceptual level, the Muslims of this era did not recognize much dif- 
ference between the Western ideals of freedom, equality, and justice and the 
Islamic doctrines of hurriyyah and adl. 

A history deprived of its dynamic and activist role may provide an individual 
or a people with some self-respect and satisfaction, but it cannot play a positive 
role in their national life and in nation-building. Perhaps it was in this con- 
text that the well-known Christian theologian, Bishop Kenneth Cragg, remark- 
ed, “the negative task of Islamic history in this century has been more fully 
achieved than the positive.”4? 


2. Traditional Revivalists: Focus on al Din 


Another obvious shortcoming in contemporary understanding of Islamic 
history lies in the understanding of Islam as a religion in the Western sense 
of the term. In the West, religion is generally interpreted as faith. “Faith is 
a personal quality of which we see many sorts of expression.”44 Acceptance 
of Islam as a personal faith implies limiting its area of influence and activity 
to worship, rituals, ceremonies, and statements of belief. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, Islam arose as a movement for social change, the establishment of justice, 
equity, and equality among human beings irrespective of their color, creed, 
ethnicity, language, or national and geographic origins. The term “religions” 
in its common Western connotation fails to cover the scope and area of the 
influence of Islam. This is why Islam is defined as al din (the way of life). 

Etymologically, the term al din is used, in the Qur'an, to convey four mean- 
ings.*® First, it refers to the right to rule, dominate, command, subjugate, or 


** Kenneth Cragg, “Islam and the Challenge of the Modern World”, in Guy S. Metraux and 
Francois Grouzet, Religions and the Promise of the Twentieth century (New York, The New 
American Library, 1965), p. 226. 

* Wilfred Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion, (New York: The New American 
Library, Mentor Books, 1964), pp. 167; 176. 

45 In this systematic treatment of the term al Din we have relied heavily on Ibn Taymiyyah’s 
Al Ubidiyyah, tr. Sadruddin Islahi, (Lahore, Islamic Publications Ltd., 1972); and Syed 
Abul Ala Maududi, Four Basic Terms of al Quran (in Urdu) (Lahore, Islamic Publications 
Ltd. 1970). 
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supersede.** The second meaning is similar, but differs in emphasis. It means 
obedience —to serve, to submit or to be humble.*” Third, it refers to Shariah, 
law, custom, and manner of habit.4® And lastly, it means the reward of an 
act, judgment, or reckoning.*® 

But going beyond this lexicographic and philological analysis, conceptual- 
ly al din, the way of life, the code or prescribed path, is an all inclusive term. 
It includes all the above four aspects, thus standing for the sovereignty of Allah, 
acceptance of His authority, law or Shariah, and ultimately accepting Him 
alone as the custodian of the Day of Judgement. When we look from a con- 
vergent point of view, we realize why “traditionalist revivalist” Muslim thinkers, 
such as Syed Abul Ala Maududi, have not used the term faith and have preferred 
to use al Islam or al din.*° The Qur’an uses the term al din in its comprehen- 
sive meaning referring to a total way of life and to the system best suited for 
mankind at all times and places. It might be sufficient to mention only a few 
references from the Qur'an: (‘Al Imran) 3 : 19, 85; (al Anfal) 8 : 39; (al 
Tawbah) 9 : 33, 29; and (al Nir) 24 : 2 and 55. Here a din signifies the 
establishment of an Islamic economic, political, social, and moral system, 
thus transforming every aspect of life. 

It must be said at once that al din cannot be equated with din. Nasr is pro- 
bably confused when he fails to draw a line between din and al din.®! Al din 
refers specifically to Islam while din may refer to any system of a religious 
or political nature.*? The Qur'an uses al din and al Islam interchangeably, 
denoting the eternal religion. It traces the origin of al din or al Islam to the 
beginning of life on earth. 

On a cosmological level, the Qur’an claims that al Islam, the acceptance 
of obedience to Allah and the code given by Him, is the religion of the 
cosmos.** “Do they seek for other than the religion of Allah? While all creatures 


46 Maududi, op. cit., p. 139. 

47 Ibid., p. 140. 

48 Tbid., p. 141 

* Ibid., p. 142. These are only a few of the sixty-three places where this term has been used 
in the Quran. We find the above four meanings emphasized at one or another place in the 
Qur'anic verses. For example, Sirah al Mu’min/Ghafir” 40:64-65; al Zumar 39:2-3, 11-17; 
‘Ali Imran 3:83; and al-Bayyinah 98:5 refer to the first two meanings in the Qur'an. Similarly, 
Yunus 10:104-105; Yusuf 12:40, 76; al Rum 30:26-30; al Nur 24:2; al Tawbah 9:36; 
al Anam 6:138 and al Shura 42:21; refer to the third sense. Finally, al Dhariyyat 51:6; al 
Main 107:1-3; and al Infitér 82:17-19 use the term in its fourth connotation. 

5° Three of the recent titles are Hadha al Din, al Mustaqbal li Hadha al Din, both by Syed 
Qutb, and Din al Haqq, by Syed Abul Ala Maududi. 

51 Seyeed Hossein Nasr, Ideals and Realities of Islam, Boston, Beacon, 1972, p. 15. 

52 For instance the Qur'an uses the term Din for referring to the political and religious system 
followed by the Pharaoh in Egypt as Din al Malik, Yusuf 12:86. 

*° Tbn Taymiyyah, Al ‘Ubidiyyah, t. S. Islahi (Lahore: Islamic Publicatious Ltd., 1972), pp. 
1-112. 
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in the heaven and on earth have willingly or unwillingly bowed to His will 
(in the text the word used is aslama, i.e. adherence to Islam) and to Him 
shall they all be brought.”5+ 

At a human level, the Qur’an, dealing with the history of mankind, shows 
that Prophet Adams and all notable prophets including Sayyidna Ibrahim 
(Abraham), Sayyidna Ismail (Ishmael), Sayyidna Misa (Moses), Sayyidna 
Yusuf (Joseph) and Sayyidna ‘isa (Jesus), may Allah bless them, were all 
followers of al din or Islam. None of them invited their followers to worship 
any other than Allah.** Without exception they called themselves Muslims. 

In brief, the Qur’dn claims not only that acceptance of al Islam as al din, 
the way of life, is a cosmological fact, but that throughout the past history 
of mankind the prophets of Allah practiced and preached it. From an economic 
point of view, acceptance of Allah, the Creator and the Nourisher of all that 
is in heaven and earth, provides a solid base for interfaith understanding and 
communication. Particularly with reference to the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
this understanding of al din provides a new approach to the transcendent reality 
in religion by declaring that “Ibrahim was not a Jew, nor yet a Christian; but 
he was an upright man who had surrendered (to Allah as a Muslim) and he 
was not of the idolators.”** The Qur’an suggests a reorientation in our understan- 
ding of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. If Sayyidna Ibrahim was a Muslim 
(one accepting and submitting to Allah's transcendence and uniqueness) it 
creates an ideological relationship bewteen the Judaeo-Islamic and Christian 
tradition besides the already existing genealogical relationship. °” 

In view of the above, it is inappropriate to define Islam as consisting of 
just three things: creed, worship and moral code.** 


** Quran, ‘Ali ‘Imran 3:83. 
55 The Qur'an says: 
1. “Nuh said I have been commanded to be of those who submit to Allah’s will” (min 
al Mislimin). Yunus 10:72. 
2. “Ibrahim and Isma‘ll said our Lord make of us Muslims, bowing to Thy (will) and 


of our progeny a people Muslim . . . ..” al Bagarah 2:128. 
3. “Ibrahim said to his children O my sons, Allah hath chosen al Din for you; then die 
not except in the faith of the Islam... ? al Baqarah 2:132. 


4. “Misa said “O my people, if ye do really believe in Allah then in Him put your trust 
if ye are Muslims,” Yinus 10:84. 


5. Yusuf prayed: “. . take Thou my soul (at death) as one submitting to Thy will (as 
a Muslim) and unite me with the righteous.” Yusuf 12:101. 
6.  “.. And behold: I inspired the disciples (of Zsa, saying) have faith in Me and My 


apostle; they said, ‘we have faith and do Thou bear witness that we bow to Allah as 
Muslims,’ al Maiidah 5:11. 
Qur'an, “Ali Imran 3:67. 
Sayyduna Ibrahim is recognized as the common father of the children of Ismail (Ishmael) 
as well as the children of Ishaq (Isaac). 
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History plays an important role in social change. All theories of social change 
presume an interpreation of the past and an image of the future. An in- 
dividualistic interpretation of Islam as a “creed,” “worship,” and “morality” 
may only propose some modifications in the existing personal conduct of 
Muslims in a given society. Islamic social change involves a reorientation 
in the realm of politics, economics, law, and society. It cannot be implemented 
by subscribing to Islam in the realm of personal ethics while participating 
in the socio-economic and political system imposed by colonialism. 

The misconception of Islam as a “religion” in the Western sense of the term 
necessarily reduced Islam to a personal dimension, to a “faith” as Cantwell 
Smith understood this term.5® Understanding of Islam as simply a faith im- 
plies that a working relationship (passivity and cooperation) may be developed 
between Islamic personal piety and any secular socio-economic and political 
structure. But it does not and cannot demand from the faith that it engineers 
social change. Islam, on the contrary, as contained in the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah, presumes no compromise between Islam and un-Islamic systems, 
i.e. Jahiliyyah and Taghit. 

The particularistic interpretation of Islamic history as a faith and creed fails 
to explain the raison detre of the conflict between the Makkans and the Pro- 
phet (SAAS). If Islam was merely another religion, then the polytheistic society 
of Makkah could easily have accommodated it. But Islamic monotheism 
(Tawhid) is not confined to a creed or to a personal faith. It implies an ethical 
revolution in every aspect of life. The Qur’an rejects all kinds of exploitation 
as unethical (fitnah, fasad, tughyan) and therefore as totally unjust (zum). 
Such exploitation, according to Islam, is directly related to a wrong percep- 
tion of man-God and man-man relationships. Islam rejects the idea of 
dichotomizing life into the realm of the religious and the secular. It calls for 
total acceptance of Islam,°° so that all activities, personal, social, and inter- 
national might be organized in accordance with the guidance given in the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah. In this way, Islam tries to eliminate all possible contradic- 
tions and polarities in life through the doctrine of tawhid or Oneness of Allah. 

Islam integrates in itself the so-called spiritual and worldly aspects of life. 
It makes it imperative for all Muslims to struggle for societal change. This 
is why jihad (struggle) is obligatory on every Muslim. Many of the Muslim 
historians in their interpretation of Islamic history, fail to appreciate this 
dynamic, constructive and revolutionary aspect of Islam. They try to explain 
jihad in a rather distorted manner as a “defensive mechanism,’ while it is 


88 Shibli, al Kalam, op. cit., p. 157 
5° Wilfred Cantwell Smith, op. cit., pp. 48-49, 176. 
6° The Quran, al Bagarah, 2:208. 
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through jihad at different levels and not simply by sophisticated intellectual 
discourse that Islam tries to establish a new moral system. At this point, it 
is important to note that the Islamic moral system in its active, conscious, 
and creative role of transforming individuals and societies, cannot be con- 
ceived of without jihad. Islam provides us with a comprehensive understan- 
ding of jihad. The intent of the shariah is to inspire and activate the Muslims 
for al amr bi al mavif (enjoining the institution of virtue and good). This 
institutional realization, or actualization of virtue according to the Qur’an can 
be done only with extreme diligence and persistence (sabr and istigamah). 
Those who take a passive view of sabr (persistent effort) do educate us about 
the transforming role of Islam in early history, but they fail to show the future 
role of Islam as a driving force in history. They succeeded in furnishing the 
Muslims with an image of self-respect, but this image would have led Muslims 
to an introverted and deceptive attitude had not Iqbal and Maududi come up 
with positive, dynamic, and activist solutions for the revival of the Muslim 
Ummah. 


Ill. The Historical Vision of Tawhid 


An important issue in contemporary Islamic history is the absence of a clear 
vision of the future of the Muslims. History, as a socially dynamic force, pre- 
supposes the existence of a vivid image of the future. For any meaningful 
social change, the presence of an “image directed”* system is necessary. At 
a theological level, in early Islamic history, the extremely vivid image of 
al ’akhirah (life hereafter) as an achievable ideal was the main motivational 
force behind the appreciation and actualization of the Islamic way of life. It 
was not a passive image. The achievement of al hasanat (bounties) in 
al ’akhirah was not possible without conscious and creative moral activity 
in this world. In other words, al ’akhirah was not a promise for the “oppress- 
ed,” but rather provided a vivid image of an achievable future through an ac- 
tive and responsible role in this world. An image is not merely a projection 
of aspirations and conviction, but aggregates all the necessary information 
needed for a social structure. Only when all necessary information about a 
social system is collected and disseminated in its constituents is a potential 
system translated into an actual system. 

Reconstruction and writing history are complementary activities. No 
reconstruction or purposeful change is possible without defining what in the 
past may be relevant to the present and the future of a people. No strategies 
for improving the existing state of people can be successful without a clear 
perception of the future—both the real and the potential. 

If history is to play its educative role and not be simply a narrative, it should 
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provide us with a clear analysis of social change, the driving forces in history, 
and an image of the future that the people under study wanted to achieve. 
Since Islam is a system and a way of life, the history of Islam written from 
an apologetic point of view would only be a distortion of Islam. It is our sincere 
belief that with these considerations in mind a new interpretation of Islamic 
history is needed. 

The Islamic intellectual and cultural heritage, as well as the life and times 
of the Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) and his successors (Khulaf@), and the 
resulting Muslim contributions to history can be understood properly only 
in the light of a Zawhidi vision of history. The one single factor responsible 
for the transformation of the otherwise backward, underdeveloped, and highly 
divided house of the Arabs into a people in whom humanity discovered its 
lost dignity was simply a statement of the fact that Allah alone is to be wor- 
shipped and obeyed. 

“O men! Call to mind the grace of Allah unto you: Is there a Creator 
other than Allah to give you sustenance from heaven or earth? There 
is no god but He: how then are you deluded away from the Truth.” 
(Qur’an 35:3) 

Tawhid, or the oneness and uniqueness of Allah, is a revolutionary princi- 
ple. Its application in the personal, social, political, and religious realms caused 
a total transformation in the vision and personality of the early Muslim Ummah 
(global community). Therefore no account of the dynamics of Islamic history 
can be complete without an appropriate treatment and understanding of this 
principle. 

Tawhid is not simply a statement of belief. It is an assertion of the ultimate 
universal truth and reality about the Creator and Sustainer of the universe. 
It furnishes man with a new vision of the cosmos, humanity, knowledge, morali- 
ty, and eschatology. It infuses a new meaning and dimension in human life, 
its purpose objective, and the specific role man has to play in achieving global 
peace, justice, equality, and freedom. Tawhid, in fact, was the secret of the 
rise and expansion of Islam as a world civilization in seventh century A.C. 
The historian of religion knows, more than anyone else, that if Muslims have 
a future role in the history of mankind, it should emanate from Tawhid alone. 
Is Tawhid a theology or a methodology for social change? The answer calls 
for more elaboration of the meaning of Tawhid. 

Tawhid simply means cognizance of the fact that man and the universe are 
creations of the One and only Allah. He, alone, is eternal, transcendent, and 
totally independent. No one can share with Him in His attributes or person. 
This discovery is made, not by an act of faith, but by a rational process, though 
the direct knowledge of tawhid can come to a person through inspiriation 
(ham). Use of reason and empirical evidence in discovering truth is an obliga- 
tion on every Muslim and by implication on every seeker of knowledge. It 
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is through the use of reason that a conscientious Muslim discovers the limita- 
tions of reason and the need for wahy or direct guidance to all of mankind 
from Allah, subhanahu wa ta’ala. 

Interpretation of wahy as a rational necessity for man brings in a new and 
more universal common ground for human interaction and a universalistic 
vision of history. It reduces tremendously religious prejudice and the par- 
ticularism reflected in the assertion that “God is only on my side.” Once there 
is an interfaith understanding that different religions and their scriptures 
emanate from one single source and that their prescriptions and proscriptions 
in pristine form were made by Allah the Creator, then Zawhid provides a natural 
ground for developing a global brotherhood of humanity. 

With this general re-orientation of one’s vision, mission, and purpose of 
life, Jawhid produces a qualitative change in the behavior and outlook of man 
in the realm of society, economy, religion, law, and political life. 


A. Tawhid’s Role in the Realm of Worship 


In the realm of personal worship or “religion,” the Qur'an asserts that reason 
forbids one to confuse the Creator with His creation and therefore demands 
that one submit to the Creator alone. 


“O my two fellow prisoners, are diverse lords better or Allah the 
One, the Almighty? Those whom you worship beside Him are but 
names that you have named, you and your forefathers. Allah has 
revealed no sanction for them. The decision rests with Allah alone, 
Who has commanded you to worship none save Him. This is the 
right religion, but most men know it not.” (Qur'an: 12:39-40) 


Rejection of any ultimate premises and goals other than Allah and any other 
claimants to divinity, as well as the call to purify religious obligations and 
direct them exclusively to Allah, are recurring themes in the Qur'an. 


“And they are ordained naught else than to serve Allah. Keeping 
religion pure for Him, as men by nature upright, and to establish 
al-Din (the religion) and to pay the due, that is true religion.” 
(Qur’an: 98:5) 


Ikhias (literally, purity, sincerity) is an all inclusive process. It means that 
devotion, prayer, hope, love, obedience, reliance, assistance, refuge, sacrifice, 
in brief, all forms of worship and submission are for Allah alone, the Creator 
of man and universe. He not only is Sovereign in this world, the realm of 
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history, but is the Lord of the Day of Judgment. This immediate and direct 
relationship between the Creator and His creation eliminates all possibilities 
of intercession or mediation in the Islamic view of history and eschatology. 
The iconoclasm of Zawhid also manifests itself in the Islamic approach toward 
the messengers of Allah, including Prophet Muhammad (SAAS). It assigns 
no divine character to the messengers. They are treated like any other human 
beings. The differernce, however, is great. Only the messengers received public 
revelation of Allah’s Will, and only Prophets Misa and Muhammad (SAAS) 
received it in verbal form. The Quran tells us: 


“Say: Iam only a mortal like you. My Lord sends revelation (wahy) 
to me that your God is One God. And whoever hopes for the 
meeting with his Lord let him do righteous work and not create 
a rival for the worship due unto his Lord” 
(Qur’an: 18:10) 
Tawhid, thus, puts to an end any hero worship or ascription of super-human 
characteristics to human beings. 


B. Tawhid and Social Transformation 


Tawhid transforms the value system of the individual as well as of society. 
One’s vision of reality and one’s perspective on virtue and vice, justice, 
benevolence, honesty, brotherhood, family, sex ethics, equality, and rights 
and obligations of individuals in a society—in brief, on every single aspect 
of life—undergoes a transformation. In Makkah (in the first century AH / 
seventh century A.C.) when the Islamic movement began, its objective was 
not to make specific reforms in the religious life of the Arabs. Its emphasis 
on modernity and social change was manifest. It rebelled against the tradi- 
tionalism of the Arabs. In many world religions, the traditions of the elders 
are taken as sacred. Animism, totemism, ancestor worship, etc., have sur- 
vived in even some of the so-called modern religions of man. Zawhid eman- 
cipates man from the worship of tradition and introduces the element of 
forward-looking purpose and planning in one’s attitude and in society. The 
Qur'an says: 


“They say: We follow that wherein we found our forefathers. What, 
even though their forefathers were wholly unintelligent and had 
no guidance.” (Qur’an: 2:170; 7:28-29); and 43:22-24) 


This emphasis on the use of reason liberates one from dogmatism and 
backward-looking traditionalism. 
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The realization and implementation of Zawhid in the life of the individual 
leads one to liberate oneself from the particularisms of blood, color, race, 
soil, language, tribe, or nation. Obedience to Allah, the Creator of the Universe, 
and not to one’s economic, political, or social interests and benefits, becomes 
one’s sole objective in life. A process of maturation in one’s outlook takes 
place and one is liberated from a self-centered idiom (my personal comfort 
and the good of my children or family) to a universalistic, humanistic vision 
of life. This calls for new social relationships. Serving Allah, and not the 
idol of utilitarianism, becomes one’s ultimate objective and ultimate good. 
This transformation of individual and social outlook is reflected in a new social 
order. A brotherhood on the basis of *Jman and Taqwa (two forms of the Con- 
sciousness of Allah) and ukhuwwah (brotherhood) is realized. 

Consequently, exploitive practices, whether by the entrepreneur or the 
laborer, all kinds of religious, cultural, political, economic, and social im- 
perialism are challenged, so that a new social order based on religious respect 
and cooperation, a universal love of humanity, the brotherhood of mankind, 
equality, justice, and freedom can be established. This process of social change 
is comprehensive. 


C. Effects of Tawhid on Epistemology 


In the realm of epistemology, Tawhid provides a new understanding of 
knowledge. Since public revelation (wahy) is the only reliable source of ultimate 
knowledge and truth, reason is brought into harmony with revelation. Revela- 
tion in Islam should not be confused with the mystical experience. Though 
there exist many apparent similarities between them, these are two different 
kinds of experience. Both experimental/empirical and intuitive knowledge 
shows the relevance of Revelation to life. This eliminates the possibility of 
skeptic and agnostic systems of thought. 


D. Effects of Tawhid on Economic Activity 


Recognition of Allah’s sovereignty in personal and social life is followed 
by its introduction and application in the market place. One of the fundamental 
teachings of Islam is that seeking hasanat (goods) in this world is no less 
moral and virtuous than seeking Allah’s favor in the life hereafter. Zawhid 
persuades a believer to indulge more and more in economic activity, though 
indeed with a full awareness of one’s accountability to Allah in the day of 
judgement. The significance of economic participation, production, and 
distribution is impressed on the Muslim’s mind by placing it in the context 
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of an important ritual, the Jumuah (Friday) congregation. 


“O you who believe when the call is heard for the prayer of the 
day of Jumuah (congregation), hasten unto the remembrance of 
Allah and leave your trading. That is better for you if you did but 
know. And when the prayer is over then disperse in the land and 
seek of Allah’s bounty and remember Allah much so that you may 
be successful.” (Qur'an: 62:9-10) 


Here the Qur'an develops a harmony and balance between the spiritual and 
economic needs of man. Friday is not a day for rest nor is it a holy day. 
Therefore as soon as the prayer is over, the believer is asked to resume his 
economic obligations. Seeking economic prosperity, in this context, is a con- 
tinuation of prayer and worship. Balance, however, is to be maintained. 
Economic activity, even large scale production, should not lead him to 
wantonness. 


“They who hoard up gold and silver and spend not in the way of 
Allah, unto them give tidings (O Muhammad) of a painful doom.” 
(Qur'an: 9-34) 


This harmonious balance leads to at least three responses: first, it helps 
one overcome the tendency to amass wealth out of selfish motives, though 
one may find at the end of a fiscal year a reasonable saving in one’s purse; 
second, it encourages one to spend in the way of Allah and help the needy 
in society; third, it also persuades the person to engage in lawful economic 
competition for spiritual and material purification (tazkiyah). This purifica- 
tion is reinforced in Islam by the third pillar of the faith, al Zakah. 


“Take dues from their wealth, wherewith you may purify them and 
make them grow, and pray for them.” (Qur'an: 9:103) 


The word al Zakah in the Quranic language means both to purify and to 
grow. Al Zakah in Islam causes wealth to grow and also purifies earnings. 
It is important to note that al Zakah is not defined in the Qur’an as charity 
or alms. It is an obligation. It is paid not to show favor or sympathy but for 
two major objectives: to purify one’s savings and to cause material growth. 
Let us take second point first. 

Al Zakah is applicable only to wealth in excess of one’s needs. To fulfill 
his obligations a Muslim is asked to produce more than he needs so whatever 
is over and above his needs may bring economic prosperity to society. 

This function of saving is part of his obligation to fulfill the covenant he 
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makes with Allah, when he declares His supremacy. 


“Lo Allah has bought from the believers their lives and their wealth 
because the heaven will be theirs . . ” (Qur'an: 9:11). 


Establishment of al Zakah is possible only when a just and equitable 
economic system exists. al Zakah cannot purify or multiply wealth accumulated 
through injustice, exploitation, corruption, and immoral economic activities. 
Tawhid stands for the absolute justice of AUah to men and women and at the 
same time for the implementation of justice among them in human societies. 

“Lo Allah enjoins justice and kindness, and giving to kinfolks . . ” 
(Qur’an: 16:90) 


Justice demands elimination of all kinds of exploitation and oppression. 
In a capitalist economic system the entire institutional infrastructure tends 
to penalize the debtor and unjustly reward the lender. In an Islamic economic 
order, where Zawhid is fully implemented, the financial and other institu- 
tions facilitate a very different behavior and result. 


“And if the debtor is in straitened circumstances, then (let there 
be) postponement to (the time of) ease, and if you write off the 
debt as alms giving it would be better for you, if you did but know.” 
(Qur'an: 2:280). 


This humanistic approach is a consequence of actualizing Zawhid in 
economic life. 

Concern for the needs of other human beings is further reinforced by the 
Quranic endorsement of only healthy and morally acceptable economic ac- 
tivities. Non-Islamic societies are often loaded with products which may be 
harmful but bring profit to the investor. Western news media freely publicize 
alcohol and cigarettes, though they are aware of the harmfulness of both. 
Through advertising and other techniques the media create an artificial de- 
mand for these harmful products and thus keep the cycle of economy going. 
Acceptance of Allah’s authority in the economy requires reorientation of 
economic objectives and of the means to achieve them. Islam prohibits the 
production of all harmful commodities and tries to create a healthy society. 

Recognition of Allah’s authority in the production and consumption of wealth 
also leads to an interest-free economic system. Islam encourages economic 
development and growth on the basis of profit sharing (mudarabah) and pro- 
hibits any charging of interest or fixed profits whether usurious or not, on 
any investment or other intermediation of wealth. 
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“O you who believe, devour not usury, doubling and quadrupling, 
observe your duty to Allah that you may be successful.” 
(Qur'an: 3:130). 


It further asserts: 


“.. Allah permits trade and forbids usury . . ” 
(Qur'an: 2:275) 


On a more positive and constructive level, both the zakah system and the 
system of sharing profits and risks provide incentives for investment and deter 
hoarding or any other artificial means for price manipulation. It represents 
the social justice that Islam wants to implement. The social good of all the 
members of a society is central to the new socio-economic order created under 
the doctrine of Tawhid. 


E. The Impact of Tawhid on Political Life 


The application of Jawhid in the realm of politics brings far reaching results. 
First, it introduces the idea that all men are equal in dignity and as such are 
equally entitled to participate in political processes and responsibilities. There 
should be no privileged class with political ascendency over others. Second, 
it calls for a rejection of all kinds of exploitation and condemns exploiters 
such as unjust kings, dictators, and so on. Third, and at a more positive level, 
it established a political system based on the sovereignty of Allah and the 
supremacy of the Shariah in political life. This should not be confused with 
a theocratic rule because there is no authority of a religious hierarchy in Islam.°2 
It is the jamhir (the people) who, with the help of the Qur'an and the Sunnah, 
decide community affairs. 

It appears that most of our contemporary historians, though concerned about 
the modernization of Muslim society in the subcontinent, somehow overlook 
this extremely important dimension of Zawhid and its application in society. 
The lack of proper understanding of Zawhid and commitment to it has been 
the major cause, in our opinion, of decline and of both economic and political 
stagnation in any Muslim society throughout history. This is why all revivalist 
movements in Islamic history take Ziwhid as their point of departure. The 


5! Kenneth E. Boulding, “The Place of the Image in the Dynamics of Society,” in George K. 
Zollschau and Walter Hirsch, Social Change: Explorations, Diagnosis, and Conjectures 
(New York: John Wiley and sons, 1976), p. 9. 

°° The doctrine of the /thna Ashariyyah “Imamiyah” bestows authority on the Imam or his 
representative, but this is an exception to Islamic thought. 
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thirteenth century A.H. / nineteenth century A.C. Wahhabi movement in Arabia 
and the Mujahidiin movement in the subcontinent founded their political ac- 
tivism on Tawhid alone. The truth of the matter is as Isma‘I al Fardqi has 


written that“. . uncompromising Zawhid was the breakthrough which released 
their energies for the fastest and greatest civilization-building movement in 
history. 


Establishment of a Muslim society, an Islamic polity and an Islamic social 
order is a natural consequence of true and proper understanding of Tawhid. 
But if Tawhid is understood merely as an issue in kalam (theology) or only 
as an article of faith, then a narrow, pessimistic, non-dynamic, and passive 
interpretation of Islamic history emerges. This in turn would promote com- 
promise between Islam and every kind of oppression (zulm and taghitt), 
whether it be colonialism, imperialism, fascism, totalitarianism or any other 
form of depression. 


IV. Summary 


1) Tawhid implies that the objective of religious life is to initiate and in- 
troduce change in the individual person and at every level of communi- 
ty from the family and the nation all the way to the level of a global 
Ummah; 

2) This change requires volitional participation of the person in the pro- 
cess of social action; 

3) Jawhid provide man with a new purpose and goal in life because it defines 
for him the true source of knowledge and guidance. This source of 
guidance is wahy, or Allah's revelation of His will in the spoken word; 

4) Tawhid imposes a duty on Muslims, and on anyone who adopts Tawh™ 
id, to emancipate and liberate mankind from the yoke of oppresison and 
exploitation; and 

5) Tawhid stimulates and encourages its followers to investigate, research, 
explore, and discover new horizons for the development and moderniza- 
tion of human society. There is no conflict between science and faith 
in Islam. Zawhid demands a full utilization of natural resources in 
establishing Allah’s sovereignty on earth. Therefore seeking knowledge 
and applying it for the betterment of mankind is an Islamic virtue and 
obligation. Betterment of the global Ummah, the community of the 
Muslims, and the whole of mankind is an Islamic obligation. 

The above understanding of Ziwhid sets the frame of reference for an Islamic 

historian, and especially for the study of comparative religion. From this van- 


°° Ismail R. al Fartiqi, Three Essays on Tawhid (Indianapolis: American Trust Publications, 
1979), p. 9. 
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tage point, the historian should start his analysis of the past and present and 
forge a vision of the future in which man’s free will and moral choice play 
a central role in the social reconstruction of reality. 

Without a clear vision of the vital and dynamic force of Tawhid in Islamic 
history, no transition from a tradition-bound, backward society into a modern 
developing society can take place. Islamic social change is a translation of 
Tawhid into social reality. No interpretation of Islamic history can be made 
without taking into consideration the full meaning and comprehension of 
Tawhid. It is the point of departure and the ultimate objective in Islam. 


Wa akhiru da wana ani al hamdu Lillahi Rabbi al ‘alamin, wa al-salatu 
wa al-salamu ala Muhammad Rasiil Allah 


Our concluding statement is that “All praise and thanksgiving belong 
to Allah, Lord of the universe, and may the peace and the blessing of 
Allah be upon Muhammad the Messenger of Allah. 
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I. The Epistemology of History 


History is an enquiry into the human conduct of affairs with a specific pur- 
pose to increase man’s knowledge about himself. Hence all history is haman. 
Historical knowledge cannot go beyond human perception of man’s actions. 
In this sense history is factual, descriptive and scientific in observing individual 
person’s and related events. But their appearance may be different in the eyes 
of different persons and may be reported differently in accordance with each 
persons capacity and manner of reporting. However honest and morally 
superior a person may be, one’s narration is limited to the angle from which 
one has seen things and one’s reporting depends upon the kind of perception 
that one has been able to gain of the persons or things described. 

Historical description is a mental reconstruction designed to project one’s 
ideas about persons and events connected with them. Hence all history, even 
though rooted in the human experience of the reality of this life, ultimately 
becomes ideational when communicated to others. The process of reconstruc- 
tion and the process of transmission to others follow in several stages, in which 
the connecting link is the motivation of the person doing the narrating. In 
this sense history is purposive and it is the purpose that defines the objective 
of historical knowledge. The purpose may be explicit, and the story moved 
around it. In this case, it is the purpose that comes out boldly and the events 
become only examples to illustrate the purpose. On the other hand, the pur- 
pose may be implicit, and the events appear to follow one another in historical 
time. Here it is the events themselves that stand out boldly and create dif- 
ferent situational factors in time but these factors cannot be grasped by man 
without an intentional effort to perceive them. One perceives them in the light 
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of one’s own purpose although one does not state it. The factors in history 
reflect the influence of time but at any given moment of history they are con- 
stant. It is their reconstruction that varies from person to person, from place 
to place, from society to society, and from period to period, according to 
the purpose one has in evaluating the events of history. Such reconstruction 
will always vary according to what one wants to make of history, or accor- 
ding to one’s growing experience in developing new historical insights. 


II. The Purpose and Eschatology of History 


While historical events are things of the past, purpose implies some 
futurity—a hope to restate those events in a fashion that can throw light on 
the shape of events in the future. Man hopes to know where these historical 
forces are leading him. He wants to know the end of history. In this sense 
history is goal-oriented and it is the goal that gives meaning to history and 
keeps history on the right track. But the goal of humanity, as perceived by 
man, is limited to the extent he understands his own place in the universe 
of creation. He is not the creator of himself nor is he in a position to dictate 
the end. Therefore the beginning and the end of history are not within the 
power of man. These lie above the human field of thought and experience. 
They are the two poles that correctly determine the bearing or direction of 
history and it is this direction that gives meaning to human life in the whole 
process of creation. 

The purposiveness of history man has to take for granted as the factor beyond 
his control. In reliance on Allah, man accepts his own place and understands 
the meaning of his earthly existence, and the guidance and the light shown 
to him from time to time. This knowledge is given to him. He cannot challenge 
it. It is beyond the ken of human history, but following that light man can 
build his own historical knowledge and keep it within the boundaries of univer- 
sal principles so that this knowledge is not abused by dubious or false 
reconstructions. Such a historical knowledge amounts to rediscovery of the 
role of humanity, which keeps him on the straight path. Man falters, fails, 
and roams about in his ignorance, but he strives again to come back to the 
right path. All these failings and strivings constitute human experience. While 
he is in a position to gather human experience, he does not know how he 
comes back to the right path. Actually he is led to the right path. History 
cannot explain this whole process, but human history can certainly extend 
the horizons of human experience. Such an extension of knowledge may be 
the purpose. 
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II. Qur’anic Historiography 


The Holy Qur'an contains the germs of historical principles. When the story 
of the creation of man is traced to Adam, (AS), there is a definite concept 
of the beginning of history, and when the goal of man is completed in the 
world hereafter, the end of history is clearly visualized. These two poles deter- 
mine the true direction of history. Present human historical knowledge is narrow 
and limited because the tools of historical discovery are imperfect. Man’s own 
perception about the beginning and end of history therefore is vague and 
enveloped in darkness. It is all the more necessary that man should strive 
to better his tools until he comes to the true path of realization. When the 
Holy Quran gives historical examples right from the time of Prophet Nuh 
(Noah) (AS), and of several other prophets, tribes, and peoples, there is a 
clear-cut methodology laid down for the enquirers to extend the knowledge 
of human experience by taking into consideration the behavior of other peoples. 
Human history is thus all-comprehensive and at the same time continuous 
as is beautifully illustrated in the different phases of the history of the Jews, 
ranging from in the early religious community of Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) 
(AS), to their encounter with the Egyptian Pharaoh, their final migration and 
settlement in the land of Judea and finally their dispersal to a wider world, 
homeless and forlorn. It is this continuity in human history that comes out 
clearly in the final emergence of the religion of Islam, as given to us by the 
last Messenger of Allah. But this Message can be understood only in the long 
perspective of history, which explains the importance of historical knowledge 
to the Muslims. 

Islam is born in the clarity of history and the sirah or life of the Prophet 
(SAAS) is narrated with a purpose, namely, to provide an illustration for human 
beings on how they should mould their life in accordance with the guidance 
provided in the Holy Qur'an. But such a biographical narration is not an end 
in itself. The Holy Qur'an also gives the details of actual living conditions 
among the pagan Arabs and shows how to reconstruct the actual environment 
in which Islam was born. At the same time, this historical narrative delineates 
the historical forces created by the supporters and opponents of Islam, and 
illuminates all aspects of events — political, social, economic, legal, constitu- 
tional and other—that ensued in Arabia of that time. The history presented 
in the Holy Qur'an is not a political history of kings and nobles, but is a total 
reconstruction of life in seventh-century Arabia. Such a reconstruction is meant 
to inspire future historians to view history from the totality of human life rather 
than from a narrow angle. In this sense history is all-comprehensive. It can 
hardly afford to limit itself to one or another aspect of human life. The historical 
scene of the time of the Prophet (SAAS) is an example in the process of human 
history that can be seen as a reference point for the different ways of human 
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living. But certainly history cannot stop there. The purpose of Allah must 
be fufilled in the future unfolding of history. And hence the continuity has 
to be traced in the succeeding periods through attempts to gain a total com- 
prehension of life. 

Thus from the Holy Qur'an it is possible to derive a philosophy of history 
that can enlighten man in his effort to develop historical knowledge. But such 
a philosophy, as reconstructed here, is arrived at by inference and is open 
to future improvement. It is not a dictum, as is assumed by Professor Rosen- 
thal in his Muslim Historiography, that has sealed for ever any further research 
in this field of philosophy. At the same time, historical methodology emerges 
from the way events have been handled and narrated in the Holy Book. The 
most important is the reconstruction of the contemporary scene, which, 
sociologically speaking, presents a complete picture of the inter-relationship 
of the different human groups as creative participants in human life. The presen- 
tation is entirely different from the journalistic picture of society as 
reconstructed today by contemporary historians or political scientists. This 
methodology is certainly the best for understanding the behaviour pattern of 
society. Yet this methodology itself is reconstructed. It has not been given 
to us as a permanent dictum. Hence the reconstruction leaves enough scope 
for furture development. 


IV. A Typology of Muslim Historiography 


The profundity of historical knowledge in the Holy Book has created a 
historical sense among Muslims. Muslims, however have differed widely in 
the methods they have used to understand the historical forces that have govern- 
ed their society. Several types of historical reconstruction can be clearly 
recognized. 

1) The first is the pattern of Universal History, introduced by Al-Tabari, 
in which the events of the known world are accounted year by year in 
chronological order with a view to set them in historical time. This pattern 
led to the creation of Muslim chronicles, which are available in plenty all 
over the Muslim world and as a result of which there is no lack of historical 
data. But the kind of material available in these chronicles is limited in scope. 
It is limited by the interest of the author, and again the data are presented 
as the events occur year by year, the only interrelationship being the time 
factor. The motivation seems to be a religious zeal of a kind that certainly 
characterized the historians themselves, but no method was developed to deter- 
mine whether it also moved the current socio-political power or not. The time 
factor was sequential but not causal, and stress was placed on the aspects 
of human life that the historian considered to be important government fac- 
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tors in human society. Such “universal histories” gave details about the spread 
of Islam in the three continents, but they hardly noticed the new social forces 
that emerged as a result of the acceptance of Islam by a wide variety of peoples. 

2) Others interested in the true faith realized the need of collecting all the 
data necessary to transmit the practices of the faithful to new generations. 
This realization created the great bulk of Hadith literature by referring back 
to the time of the Prophet (SAAS). While Hadith provided a guideline for 
the followers of the faith, the historians were satisfied by leaving to posterity 
mere chronicles, which are more factual than substantive. It is hard to find 
in them a total picture of social living as we get about the contemporary Ara- 
bian scene in the Holy Qur'an. Sociological construction was far from their 
perception. Similarly no new methodology is developed to analyze the infor- 
mation of past history. The past was accepted as a great tradition and that 
tradition was included so as to maintain continuity in history. No new urge 
is evident to discover the meaning of the tradition. And yet every attempt 
was made to collect the tradition from the most reliable reporter. This at- 
tempt led to the building up of a precise methodology in order to preserve 
the correct tradition from honest reporters. This method is certainly a con- 
tribution of these historians, but the scope of the enquiry was limited, so the 
historical accounts were circumscribed and relevent only to certain aspects 
of human life. 

3) The third method, in addition to chronicles and Ahadith, may be describ- 
ed as cthnological history, as found in the Murij al Dhahab of al Mas’idi 
or in Kitab al Hind of al Birdni. Here the urge for knowledge about non- 
Muslim societies led these scholars to gather first hand material about them, 
even by learning their languages and by personal contact with their scholars. 
All they learned was put in a form designed to be readable to their own au- 
dience. Such a tendency led to several translations and even to the founding 
of Bayt al Hikmah by al Maman. As a result the scientific and literary tradi- 
tions contained in Greek, Syriac, Pahlevi, and Sanskrit languages were 
translated into Arabic. Consequently the Arabic language became a great store 
of contemporary learning. It is this variety of ideas and information that 
generated new thought in the Islamic world. Apart from this scientific develop- 
ment, what we have called ethnological history could not develop any new 
methodology and hence could not lead to the foundation of a new science. 
The study of other societies was limited to gathering information and enlighten- 
ing the readers at home. At best these historians compared behavior patterns. 
But they did not inquire into the very nature of other societies. Why do societies 
after all differ from one another? Why do they have different behavior pat- 
terns? How is it that different societies embrace different goals of life? These 
and many other questions could have led to a new kind of historical science 
and perhaps enabled them to grasp the change that was coming in the Muslim 
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society in the course of history. 

Once the major information was transmitted into Arabic, there certainly 
grew several schools of thought in different fields of studies. Such schools 
however, became saturated with their own traditions on the basis of what were 
then new techniques. Because the historians’ approach was not sociologically 
relevent, the impact of this new thought process on social development re- 
mained unnoticed. The historical sense that Islam gave to Muslims remained 
confined to an aspect of development that could not move the whole society 
nor urge the Muslims to discover new ways to progress. Even works of great 
importance, produced by these early masters could not sustain a new discipline 
and continue to enrich and extend the horizons of historical knowledge. 

4) In the fourth category of history-writing we can include Ibn Khurdadhbah’s 
Kitab al Masalik wa al Mamalik and also al Biladhuri’s Futith al Buldan. They 
have the merit of collecting much geographical information about other coun- 
tries and at the same time bringing together the historical data and interrelating 
it so as to produce a sort of geographical history. Each geographical region 
finds a description along with the important cities and routes, followed by 
an historical account. Such historians later on influenced the preparation of 
several books on geography. They gave relatively complete information on 
the physical map of the then known world. As a result new contacts were 
established, trade and commerce developed, and Islam spread along the 
maritime routes. Several new societies came within the purview of the Islamic 
world. While these societies felt the impact of Islam and the geographic cx- 
tent of Islamic culture expanded greatly, many different kinds of human ex- 
periences in the various geographic regions were accepted into the fold of 
Islam. What was their impact on the Muslims in general? While geographic 
histories recorded the variations, no historical geography developed to visualize 
the growth of different patterns in human society. While geographic varia- 
tions were noted, the geographic factors were not analyzed to throw light on 
the differences among human societies. Muslim society remained confined 
to its own developed norms and ideals. Although this stabilized the society, 
under-currents of social variations flowed in the body politic unnoticed and 
unmoved. Awareness of these factors could have extended the horizons of 
historical knowledge. 

5) Travel accounts form the fifth category of historical works. Among them 
the Rihlah (Journey) of Ibn Battitah occupies a prominent place. The 
geographical information accumulated by Muslims was of tremendous help 
in arousing curiosity about different peoples. It was this thirst to visit new 
places and learn about the people living there that made such intelligent 
travellers keep records and later write them in the form of memoires of their 
visit. Whether the records were kept in the form of diaries or otherwise is 
difficult to say. The manner of gathering information also is nowhere stated. 
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Obviously personal contact and keen observation of the new places visited 
and new peoples observed must have formed the primary basis for collecting 
data. These travellers were not just ambassadors but were common men of 
the society and hence had the advantage of mixing with different social groups. 
As they lived with these people and shared their joys and sorrows, they par- 
ticipated in their social life. The way in which they approached the new peoples 
could be described as the “participant observer” method, as the term used 
today in anthropology. But certainly these travellers were not anthropologists 
and hence it is not possible to expect from them the analytical approach of 
an anthropologist. 

Their methodology also cannot be called empirical, although they collected 
the data on the spot by freely observing people. Out of a wealth of available 
details, they selected only whatever struck them as useful. Their accounts 
are full of historical material, but are narrated in the fashion of travel accounts 
or stories about unknown and far away people. Rightly speaking, they are 
not histories, although they do contain a lot of historical data. As the data 
were collected on the spot, their value for historical purposes is immense. 
In cases like that of Ibn Battditah, who accepted jobs under local governments, 
he got first hand information on how they worked. He could compare one 
system of government with another and examine how different institutions 
functioned. Yet the travellers’s account could hardly go beyond simple obser- 
vation. That was quite sufficient to satisfy his curiosity. As his inspiration 
did not come from any set purpose except that of travel, his account should 
be understood only from that angle. 

6) With the development of monarchical institutions in the Islamic world, 
another category of history writing came into vogue, this may be classed as 
regional or dynastic history. The methodology is to narrate the account 
chronologically, but the purpose of these chronologies is to glorify the role 
of the suljan or of the dynasty and sometimes to make their military 
achievements appear as an inherent part in the progress of Islam. This tendency 
on the part of the historians is natural because they were moved by the great 
Islamic fervor that had come to them as a result of their scholarly pursuit. 
On the other hand a sultan, or a ruling dynasty, was motivated by political 
ambition. The sulfan used his knowledge of statecraft to advance his own power. 
The result seemed always to be victory over the non-Muslims and sometimes 
over another Muslim sultan. The tendency is to idolize the victorious and 
see in him and in his ambition the role of Islam and the embodiment of Islamic 
virtues. Their historical narration developed under the influence of another 
similar motivation, namely to reconstruct history from the angle of a par- 
ticular suljan or ruling dynasty. Therefore all the events were arranged in a 
manner pleasing to the sul{an or the suljan’s followers. The idolized personality 
of the sulfan rose above his human personality and therefore the historical 
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account was also constructed in the same idealistic manner. There was no 
room to understand the sultan as an ordinary human or to look at historical 
forces from the perspective of ordinary human affairs. 

This new tendency in historiography was designed to reconstruct what history 
should be rather than what history is. Such a lack of critical analysis has had 
a great appeal to those who regard history as a glorification of the past. This 
tendency has colored the writings of many modern writers who wish to see 
their ideal of glory in the acts of past heroes or, as seen today, in the glorification 
of their own national histories. This tendency has departed from the earlier 
practice of looking at events from the Islamic perspective. At best these heroes, 
who may have been motivated by their personal ambitions, are made to play 
a role in line with the spirit of Islam, so that the glory of Islam is seen in 
the actions of the Muslim sultans or other heroes. The purpose of history 
has changed, although the methodology remained the same. Historical 
knowledge is distorted to meet the new requirement of hero worship but ac- 
tual historical events and forces and trends follow a pattern that remains hid- 
den from the eyes of the historians. The currents of history march in one direc- 
tion but their accounts follow another set pattern in order to satisfy human 
vanity. To see an ideal virtue in a hero is something different from the actual 
role that the hero plays in history. Here movement in a society is held to be 
subservient to the initiatives and moves of the hero himself. He comes out 
as a charismatic leader and history becomes a story of charisma rather than 
an appraisal of different historical forces. 

7) In the final category, we can place Ibn Khaldiin, who applied a new 
hypothesis to understand movement in history and thereby gave us a new 
reconstruction of history rather than a chronicle. His reconstruction is inter- 
pretative rather than descriptive. He does not idolize any ruler but tries to 
see his role in the development of society. Living as he did in North Africa, 
he could see society as an interplay of different tribes. In the pure nature of 
the cohesive force of tribes he saw the binding living force of all societies—a 
force which he termed tribal solidarity. Without this cohesive bond, a socie- 
ty cannot flourish. The rise and fall of society is traced to the elements that 
go to make up this bond. 

The approach of Ibn Khaldiin to history is sociological. Since he had a unique 
experience in viewing the role of the tribes in North African society, it was 
natural for him to extend his own experience to the explanation of social 
development on its basis. Ibn Khaldiin stands alone in presenting to us a new 
methodology and a new historiography which was far superior to any then 
known or followed by other Muslim historians after him. His example was 
not followed, probably because the purpose of other historians was entirely 
different from his own. 

In choosing the tribe as a unit for understanding history, he introduced an 
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entirely new concept and thus adopted an approach that was different from 
what we see in the interpretation of the contemporary scene in the Holy Qur'an. 
The Holy Book stresses the role of the individuals who compose the millat 
or religious community and defines the place of individual persons on the 
basis of each person's virtue. The millat was the summum bonum of the col- 
lective spirit of virtue, and as long as man moulds himself in submission to 
Allah by following the virtuous path, the millat remains intact on the straight 
path toward the final goal of life. 

Ibn Khaldiin did not oppose this idea, but in order to save the millat from 
pitfalls, he proposed that the bonding spirit of the tribe might serve more 
reliably as the cohesive force in society. If the tribe itself stagnates in an ar- 
chaic system and loses momentum in forward progress because new incen- 
tives are lacking, it is regarded by Ibn Khaldin as the old age of social growth 
and explained it on the basis of cyclic theory. A society however, is not an 
organic whole like a human body. It is the individual persons, as laid down 
in the Holy Qur'an, who compose the society and who are responsible for 
movement in the society. The individuals and the society act and react, but 
it is the nature of the individuals that is reflected in the society. It is probably 
for this reason that history today places so much importance on the role of 
the individual and tries to understand him, not simply on the basis of his vir- 
tues, but on the basis of his human nature, his failings and achievements, his 
capacity to choose and decide, and his will to chose any path shown to him 
by God. The role of the individual in society is the deciding factor in history. 
It is by gathering human experiences that we add to our historical knowledge. 
Such experiences are seen in the long and short perspective of history. The 
longer the view, the better the perception man has about himself, i.e. his own 
nebulous place in the vast creation of Allah (SWT). 
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ABOUT THIS BOOK 


In 1977 (1397 A.H.) some of the most committed and concerned Muslim 
scholars from around the world were invited to attend a major seminar in 
Switzerland to address the crisis of thought faced by the Muslim Ummah. The 
seminar reflected a general consensus about the need to reform contemporary 
Islamic thought and to redefine the intellectual and academic basis for the 
Islamization of knowledge. 

At the beginning of the new Hijrah century 1981 (1401 A.H.) the Interna- 
tional Institute of Islamic Thought was incorporated in the U.S. as an Islamic 
academic and research Institute committed towards working for the reconstruc- 
tion of Muslim thought and the Islamization of Knowledge. As one of its first 
undertakings, the INIT, in cooperation with the National Hijrah Centenary 
Celebration Committee and the International Islamic University of Islamabad, 
Pakistan, sponsored the Second International Conference on the Islamization 
of Knowledge in 1982 (1402 A.H.). Held in Pakistan, the conference provided 
a world-wide forum for Muslim scholars and thinkers to report developments 
in Islamic thought and exchange ideas. 

This book focuses upon I7 selected papers presented at this conference by 
the distinguished scholars. They embrace the critical topics of the “Perspec- 
tive on Islamization of Knowledge.” the “Perspective on the Islamization of 
Disciplines” and “Islamizing Individual Disciplines.” 

One of the major papers presented, and included in this book, was the now 
highly acclaimed monograph and IIIT publication, Islamization of Knowledge: 
General Principles and Work Plan, edited by the late Dr. Ismail R. al Faraqi. 
Another major paper, also included in this book, was that of Dr. AbdulHamid 
A. AbiSulayman, entitled, The Islamization of Knowledge: A New Approach 
Toward Reform of Contemporary Knowledge. Other highlights include pioneering 
works such as Nahwa Siyaghah Islamiyah li Tim al Ijtima‘ (Toward an Islamic 
reformulation of sociology), by (late) Muhammad al Mubarak, and Usul al 
Figh: Manhaj Bahth wa Marifat al Figh al Islami (The Sources of Islamic 
Jurisprudence: Methodology of Research and Study of Islamic Law), by Dr. 
Taha Jabir al Alwant. 


